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PREFACE 


It is only by a freak of good fortune that I am associated with 
the publication of this volume, containing learned articles. It was plan- 
red and most of the printing was carried out by Professor G. C. Jhala, 
my predecessor in the office of the Honorary Secretary. 


The publication of this volume was delayed by reasons, which may 
best be left unmentioned here. I, however, consider it my duty to offer 
my sincere apologies to the learned contributors to this volume for the 
delay in placing before the public their scholarly work. 


Originally planned as a separate book, it is now found expedient to 
publish it as two volumes of the Society's Journal—the thirty-first and 
the thirty-second. The fact also accounts for what appears to be an 
anomalous insertion inside the volume of two different title-pages. ‘The 
second title-page is the vestige of the original plan. Though an exhaus- 
tive subject-index of this volume is ready for publication, it is held 
over to avoid further delày and will be published as a separate companion 
volume later. I am highly thankful to Shri G. N. Chikmath for compiling 
thd main bulk of the index cards and to Shri R. V. Matkari, B.A., LL.B.. 
B.T. for revising and correcting them with his characteristic zeal and 
meticulous care. I offer my sincere thanks to all the scholars, who have 
contributed their learned papers to this volume and also to all others 
who were concerned with the printing and publication of it. 


Y. G. NAIK 
HON. SECRETARY. 
Town Hall, 
Bombay. 
5-6-59, 
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FOREWORD 


It gives me great pleasure to associate myself through this Foreword 
with the Sárdha.Satàbdi Commemoration Volume of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society now renamed ‘The Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
—The B.B.R.A. Society completed a hundred and fifty years of its life in 
1954. The occasion was unique and was celebrated with dignified enthusiasm. 
The details of the Celebrations will be found in the article of Prof. G. C. 
Jhala, the Hon. Secretary, appearing in this Volume, However, it is in 
this Volume that the Sardha-SatZbdi Celebrations find their most appro- 
priate and enduring expression. I offer sincere thanks to the distinguished 
scholars from all over the country who have co-operated with us by send- 
ing their valuable papers on literature, philosophy, history, art, law, 
archaeology, religion and culture and thereby making this publication worthy 
of the occasion. 


The publication of the Volume has unfortunately been delayed [or 
reasons beyond our control. This, however, has permitted the incorpora- 
tion of a couple of articles which only add to the importance of the Volume. 


M. C. CHAGLA 
President 


INTRODUCTION 


The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (BBRAS), which 
came into existence as the Literary Society of Bombay, completed the first 
hundred years of its life on the 26th of November, 1904. As our 
records show, the Centenary was celebrated in a manner befitting the 
great occasion. From 1904 to 1954—another fifty years passed. What a half- 
century it has been! Indeed, few half-centuries in history could claim to 
have witnessed anything even remotely resembling the drama of man's 
ambitions and struggles for power and wealth resulting in stupendous 
scientific achievements and mastery over the forces of Nature, which this 
one has done. Material progress following in the wake of scientific dis- 
coveries had a tremendous impact on man's mind : old values crashed— 
the finer graces of life disappeared. The need to save man for himself— 
from himself—was (and as yet is) paramount. In the general bally-ho for 
scientific and technological studies, it was perhaps only to be expected 
that the study of culture and the arts and the humanities should suffer. 
In fact, institutions or individuals devoted to study or research in cultural 
and humanistic fields have found it difficult to carry on their work against 
heavy odds. Fortunately, they have not given in. Our Society has con- 
tributed its humble mite to the efforts of institutions and individuals in 
India as well as the world over in the cause of the humanities. The times 
have been hard; yet the Society has carricd on. 


The completion of a hundred and fifty years of dedication to the 
cause of Oriental scholarship and research by the Society was regarded by 
a large number of members as an event worthy of celebration. The Com- 
mittee of Management, endorsing the sentiment of members, resolved to 
celebrate the 150th Anniversary (Sérdha-Salabdi) of the Society in a 
befitting but dignified manner. The Hon'ble Mr. M. C. Chagla, C.J., B.A. 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, President of the Society, wrote to Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, Vice-President of the Union of India, early enough requesting 
him to preside over the Inaugural Function of the celebrations which was 
to be held on the 26th of November, 1954— the day on which a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the Society first saw the light of day. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
replied immediately, accepting the invitation but suggesting that, as he 
wotuld be returning from his tour of the Latin American States only on the 
28th of November, he could participate in the celebrations only on a later 
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date. We revised our plans to suit Dr. Radhakrishnan’s convenience and 
decided to fix the main (concluding) function for the 4th of December, 1954; 
this arrangement, as it turned out, greatly facilitated the formulation of 
the programme of the celebrations. 26th November to 4th December— 
this gave us one full week in which to continue the celebrations, if we 
uscfully could. It was decided that the Inaugural function should be held 
on the 26th of November 1954 as originally contemplated and that Sir 
Girjashankar Bajpai, Governor of Bombay and Ex-Officio Patron of the 
Society, should be requested to preside on the occasion and declare open 
an Exhibition of rare books, valuable Mss., Coins etc. The Managing 
Committee appointed various sub-committees for collecting funds, chalk- 
ing out the programme of celebrations, carrying on publicity for the cclebra- 
tions etc. on which members of the Managing Committee as well as ordinary 
members willingly undertook to serve. The one fact which all of us— 
ordinary members as well as members of the Managing Committee—-were 
wide awake about the prevailing condition of stringency; and it was 
recognized on all hands that the expenditure in connection with the cele- 
brations should be cut tothe minimum. After consultations and discussion, 
the programme was finally decided upon, so as to include, besides the 
Inaugural and Concluding functions, (1) an Exhibition of rare books, Mss. 
Coins etc. in the possession of the Society and photographs etc. of Old 
Bombay if they could be procured; (ii) a series of lectures by eminent 
scholars on Oriental subjects of their choice; (iii) the publication of a 
short narrative of the origin and devclopment of the Society to be prepared 
by Shri V. D. Muzumdar, the Hon. Finance Secretary ; (iv) the publication 
of a Sardha-Sat@bdi Commemoration volume consisting of research papers 
and critical studies contributed by distinguished Oriental scholars ; and 
(v) a tea-party to coincide with the concluding function. The occasion 
was, not unnaturally, to be availed of [or making the Society better known 
to the public and collecting funds to enable the Society to carry on its 
activities, especially in connection with research and procuration of Mss. 


Invitations were sent to distinguished scholars, Vice-Chancellors of Uni- 
versities and Presidents of learned institutions in India and abroad to take 
part in the celebrations or at least to send us their good wishes for the 
occasion. Messages congratulating the Society on its past achievements 
and expressing good wishes for the future were received from Shri G. V. 
for Finance, New Delhi; Shri B. V. Keskar, Minister for Information and 
Mavlankar, Speaker, Lok Sabha, New Delhi; Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Minister 
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Broadcasting, New Delhi ; Shri K. M. Munshi, Governor of Uttar Pradesh ; 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Paris; II. H. the Raja Sahib of Sangli ; Shri Y. B. 
Chavan, Minister for Civil supplies, Bombay; Dr. D. K. Karve, Poona; 
Sir R. P. Paranjpe and Shri Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad; also from 
Dr. R. L. Turner and from the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of 
Allahabad, Annamalai, Banaras, Bihar, Bombay, Calcutta, Gujarat, Mysore, 
Nagpur, Sagar and Utkal. The Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
—the parent of our Society, though younger in age—evinced its interest in 
the celebrations by nominating Prof. K. B. Vyas, M.A., of the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, as its representative and sending a message of congratu- 
lations to us on the occasion. Similarly, the response to our appeal to 
scholars for sending research papers for the Sardha-Satabdi Volume was 
equally warm. Nearly thirty articles from distinguished scholars were 
received.—a fact indicative of the esteem in which the Society and its acti- 
vities are held by them. Special requests were made to Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, Dr. H. D. Sankalia and 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar to deliver lectures during the celebration 
week on subjects of their choice. All these scholars were kind enough to 


accept our invitation and thereby help us to invest the celebrations with 
significance such as we desired. 


All expenses in connection with the celebrations were to be met from 
collections made for the purpose. It was, therefore, decided to request the 
members to pay a donation of Rs. 15|- only which, besides allowing them 
to participate in all the items and functions of the celebrations, would 
entitle them to attend the Tea Party along with their spouses. ‘The res- 
ponse of the members to this reasonable request was good ; but it would 
have been better but for an un-warranted apprehension on the part of 
some that the celebrations would involve unnecessary expenditure. It was 
made clear at the very out-set that the celebrations were to be on a modest 
scale, as indeed they were found ultimately to be. The Hon. Finance 
Secretary, Shri V. D. Muzumdar, set about the task of collecting funds with 
his characteristic zeal and, I am happy to report, succeeded in collecting 
the fairly decent amount of thirty-three thousand Rupees mostly ear-marked 
for various purposes. The Directors of the Century Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mills Ltd., offered a handsome donation of Rs. 25,000|- spread over a 
period of five years for purchasing books. A donation of Rs. 5,000|- was 
received similarly from Mafatlal Gagalbhai Trust through Shri Aravind N. 
Mafatlal. The Tata Trust gave a donation of Rs. 2,000,- for research and 
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a donation of Rs. 1,000|- was received from Messrs. Kilachand & Co. 
Other minor donations, too, were received. The Society is sincerely grateful 
to all these donors and sympathisers for their generous help. 


All preparations were finalized and everything was moving smoothly 
towards the 26th of November, the day of the Inauguration of the cele- 
bralions. Unfortunately, Sir G. S. Bajpai, Governor of Bombay, who was 
to preside at the Inaugural Function suffered a set-back in his health and 
we were informed on the 21st of November that he was not in a position 
to keep his engagement for the 26th. This unfortunate development natu- 
rally threw us into a quandary, especially in view of the all too short time 
in which to make alternate arrangements. It was decided to request Dr. 
M. R. Jayakar, Vice-Chancellor, Poona University and a distinguished 
member of our Society, to fill the breach. A telegraphic request was sent 
and Dr. Jayakar, despite his very indifferent health, obliged us by accept- 
ing it. 


Came the 26th of November : The Inaugural Function was arranged 
in the Town Hall which was decorated tastefully with festoons and pendants 
of green leaves and presented a quiet but refreshing appearance. Dr. 
Jayakar was received on arrival by the President and members of the 
Managing Committee of the Society and was conducted round the library 
rooms. At 5-30 p.m. sharp, the Sardha-Sat@bdi celebrations of the Society 
commenced, as the Hon'ble Mr. M. C. Chagla, President of the Society, 
rose to welcome Dr. Jayakar, distinguished guests and members present on 
the occasion. The Hon'ble Mr. Chagla paid a tribute to Dr. Jayakar as 
an Oriental scholar, an eminent jurist and, above all, a gentleman and 
requested him to inaugurate the celebrations and, afterwards, to declare the 
Exhibition in the Darbar Hall open. In his Presidential address, Dr. 
Jayakar traced the origin and history of the B.B.R.A.S., paid a glowing 
tribute to the zeal and scholarship of the early European officers who 
founded the Society and referred to the substantial contribution of Indian 
members to Oriental research; he pointed out in particular the unique posi- 
tion which the B. B. R. A. Society enjoyed as the premier institution in 
Western India, radiating culture and education for more than a century. 
The Hon. Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Jayakar for accepting 
our invitation to preside at the evening's function at so short a notice. 
Dr. Jayakar was then conducted to the Darbar Hall where he cut a floral 
tape and declared the Exhibition open. The first exhibit that drew his— 
in fact, everybody's—attention was the Minutes of the very first meeting 
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of the Society held on 26th November, 1804. There were rare books and 
valuable Mss. arranged in one Section of the Exhibition. In another Sec- 
tion there were photographs of Old Bombay so kindly lent by Shri J. R. B. 
Jeejibhoy, the veteran Art collector. A third Section displayed coins—some 
of them rare—in our possession. The Exhibition was kept open for a 
week and more than a thousand persons visited it. 


The intervening days were utilized for lectures as follows : 


27-11-54 Dr. H. D. Sankalia, M.A., Ph. D. : Excavations at Maheshwar 
and the Problem of the 
Puranic Kings (with colour- 
ed slides). 


29-11-54 Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D.Litt.: National Culture and Na- 
tional Attitudes to the 
World, seen and unseen. 
1-12-54 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. : Bhagavadgita and the Santi 
Parvan. 


2-12-54 Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
M.A., Ph.D.: Ancient Indian Education 
from Inscriptions. 
3-12-54 Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A.: Contributions of Sri Ve- 
danta Desika to Dharma- 
Sastra. 


These lectures delivered by eminent scholars drew large but select audi- 
ences and were very highly appreciated. In fact, these lectures and the 
Sardha-Satabdi Commemoration Volume in which most of them are printed 
were intended from the very beginning to be the core of the celebrations 
of an institution like ours devoted to research, scholarship and culture. 


Then came the 4th of December—the day on which the Concluding 
Function with the Tea-Party was to be held under the Presidentship of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Dr. Radhakrishnan had returned only a few days 
ago from a protracted visit to the Latin American States. He had agreed 
to come down to Bombay specially for our function. Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
who ever draws crowds like a magnet whenever he speaks, was going to 
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speak publicly in Bombay after an interval of months. Hence there was 
an air of expectancy about his speech at the Concluding Function. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan arrived in Bombay at 11-15 a.m. and was received at the 
air-port by the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Finance Secretary and was 
presented with a bouquet on behalf of the Society. 


Guests and members began te arrive in the main hall (rom 2-30 p.m. 
for the function which was preceded by the Tea party at 4-15 p.m. The 
Hall presented an impressive look with its pillars draped in green leaves 
and festoons and pendants ol leaves and flowers hanging tastefully around. 
At the back of the platform there stood a Tricolour made of flowers. By 
3-45 p.m. the Hall was filled with distinguished guests including members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, Senior Officers of the Government and members 
of the Society. The presence of a large number of ladies lent colour and 
charm to the function. Copies of the Souvenir setting forth a short history 
of the origin and development of the Society prepared by the Hon. Finance 
Secrelary with much labour of love were distributed to the members and 
guests on arrival. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan arrived in the company of Shri Morarji Desai, 
Chief Minister, Bombay State, at 4 p.m. and was received by the Hon'ble 
Mr. M. C. Chagla, President, the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Finance 
Secretary. Ile was then conducted to the Vestibule where members of 
the Managing Committee were introduced to him. After going round the 
Society's rooms, Dr. Radhakrishnan entered the Hall at 4-15 p.m., walked 
up to the foot of the platform where he sat at the head of the table along 
with Shri Morarji Desai, the Hon'ble Mr. and Mrs. Chagla and other distin- 
guished guests and members including the Hon'ble Mr. Dinkarrao Desai, 
Minister for Education, Bombay State. Miss Suhasini Deshpande provided 
tight music during the Tea-party. At 4-40 p.m. Dr. Radhakrishnan rose 
along with the President and Shri Morarji Desai and moved among the 
guests from table to table, greeting, chatting, joking with individual mem- 
bers, many of whom were not strangers to him. From the Hall, he was 
conducted to the Darbar Hall where he went round the Exhibition, evincing 
great interest in some of the books, Mss. and coins on display. He returned 
to the Hall and took his seat on the platform along with the Hon'ble 
Mr. M. C. Chagla, President of the Society, and Shri Morarji Desai. At 
5-15 P.M. the proceedings of the Concluding Function commenced with a 
Lenedictory Sanskrit song sung in a very melodious tune by the well- 
known Radio-star Shri Ninu Majumdar, Shri Kumudini Munshi and Shri 
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Rajul Mujumdar. Next, the Hon. Secretary read out a few of the many 
messages received on the occasion. Prof. K. B. Vyas then read out the 
following message from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland which had nominated him as its special representative at the celc- 
brations : "On behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, which I have 
the honour and privilege to represent here, 1 offer warm and sincere [clicita- 
Lions to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society on the occasion of its 
Sardha-Satabdi—160th anniversary. The record of activities of the Bom- 
bay Branch in the cause of scholarship and research during the century 
and a half constitutes a glorious chapter in the history of Indological 
studies. It is our earnest hope and prayer that the Bombay Branch may 
carry on the noble mission of spreading knowledge and culture as devotedly 
and successfully in the future as it has done in the past." The Hon'ble 
Mr. M. C. Chagla then welcomed Dr. Radhakrishnan and the guests ; he 
paid a tribute to Dr. Radhakrishnan, the 'Philosopher-Statesman', our un- 
official ambassador interpreting the East to the West and thanked him 
for having accepted the Society's invitation to preside over the evening's 
function. He announced the various donations (already mentioned) 
received on the occasion and thanked the donors for their generous help. 
He declared that a Souvenir was to be presented to the oldest living mem- 
ber of the Society—the honour being claimed by H.H. the Aga Khan whose 
message for the occasion was also read out by him. Then followed the 
presentation of Medals for the year 1953: The Hon. Secretary read out 
the citations in regard to cach medal and its recipient; Dr. Radhakrishnan 
presented the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal to Chevalier P.S.S. Pissur- 
lencar (in absentia) the MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Medal to Prof. K. V. R. 
Ayyangar and the Society's Silver Medal to Dr. G. M. Moraes. An album of 
photographs of the statues and Sopara remains etc., was presented in absen- 
tia to H. H. the Aga Khan. A similar album was presented by the President 
to Dr. Radhakrishnan in memory of his participation in the celebrations. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan then addressed the gathering. He acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude to the European pioneers who gave us the inspiration to study 
our past, stated that education and culture knew no sectarianism, religious, 
political, geographical etc., commended the Society on its universality of 
spirit and achievements and pointed out that institutions like our Society 
could help bring about an understanding between the East and the West 
which was so necessary for the future of mankind. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan's speech was shorter than was generally expected 
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but the gathering was gratified to hear him. MM. Dr. P. V. Kane pro- 
posed a vote of thanks and the function terminated with the singing of the 
National Anthem—ringing the curtain upon the celebrations of the Sard/ta- 
Saldbdi of the Society. i 


‘The same night the members of the Managing Committee had arranged 
a dinner at the Willingdon Sports Club in honour of Dr. Radhakrishnan at 
which Shri Morarji Desai, Chief Minister, Bombay State, Shri Dinkarrao 
Desai, Education Minister, Bombay State, Kum. Indumati Sheth, Deputy 
Education Minister, Bombay State, Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Dr. S. K. 


Chatterje, Dr. R. K. Mookerjee and other distinguished guests were 
present. 


I have refrained all along from mentioning names in this account for 
fear of space. I gratefully record the fact that every member of the 
Managing Committee and many members of the Society offcred their co- 
operation which made the celebrations the success that they were. How- 
ever, I cannot help mentioning a few names which it would be less than 
grateful on my part to omit. Shri J. R. B. Jeejcebhoy, as mentioned earlier, 
lent us many valuable phctographs of old Bombay which constituted an 
interesting section of the Exhibition, Equally valuable was the co-opera- 
tion of Shrí Purshottam Vishram Mavji who was kind enough to lend us a 
few exhibits from his father's rich collection. The authorities of the Prince 
of Wales Museum co-operated with us fully and helped in setting up the 
Exhibition. Last but not the least, Shri Nanik Motwane provided loud- 
speaker arrangements which, as usual, were perfect. We tender our sincere 
thanks to all these friends of the Society as well as to the P.W.D. authorities, 
and volunteers to whose co-operation the success of the celebrations was 
largely due. Lastly, I thank the members of the staff of the Society for 
their unstinted and enthusiastic co-operation in the long and laborious work 
which the week-long celebrations entailed. Thanks ! 


Kalo gacchati—Time marches. May the Society march to 2004 A.D. 
Panthanah Santu Te Sivah t 


G. C. JHALA 


Hon. Secrelary 


THE MEANING OF KUMARI DVIPA 
By 
V. S. AGRAWALA 


The form of the Savitkalpa mantra as recited at present is as 
follows : 


हरिः ३“तत्सदय श्रीमरूगवतो महापुरुषस्य विष्णोराज्ञया प्रवर्त- 
मानस्य श्रीत्रह्मणो 5हो छितीयप्रहराद्धे श्रीश्वेतवाहकल्पे चैचस्वतमन्वन्तरे 
अष्टार्विदातितमे कलियुगे कलिप्रथमचरणे जम्बूद्वीपे भरतखण्डे भारते वर्षे 
कुमारिकाखण्डे आर्यावतैकदेशो अविमुक्तवाराणसीक्षेत्रे आनन्दवने 
भागीरथ्याः पश्चिमे तीरे विक्रमशके बौद्धावतारे अमुकनान्नि संवत्सरे 
अमुकमासे अमुकपक्षे अमुकतिथौ अमुकवासरे अमुकदार्माहं ममोपात्त- 
दुरितक्षयद्वारा श्रीपरमेश्वरप्रीत्यर्थे प्रातःसन्ध्योपासनं करिष्य i 

This matter-of-fact utterance consists of four parts, viz., 
reference to time, place, person and the holy act or ceremony that 
is to be performed. The latter part is modified according to the parti- 
cular spot, the karta and the act as it is in each case. 

The above version offers several points for consideration. Here 
we first have reference to Jambiidvipa and its constituent part 
Bharatakhanda. There is a sort of repetition in the words which 
follow, viz. Bharate Varse Kumdrika khande. What could have 
been the reason for this addition and the significance of the two 
new geographical terms? This question can be answered in a 
historical perspective only. It appears that the new geographical 
term Kumiarika khancla belongs to the geographical horizon of the 
Gupta period. In the Bhuvanakosa chapters of the Puranas we 
get a description of Jambüdvipa comprising seven Varsas, viz. 
Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala, Uttarakuru, with the addition of 
Kimpurusa, Harivarsa, and Ilāvrta (Matsya, 113.29, 30, 44). 
This was the stand and pattern of Puranic geography in which 
Bharata amongst the seven Varsas was considered the most im- 
portant and received conspicuous attention as regards details of 
mountains, rivers and Janapadas. From the lists of these three 
entities, it is at once clear that by Bharata Varsa India was 
meant although with somewhat extended boundaries towards the 
north-west. The natural frontiers of India began with Kamboja 
of the Pamir region, as Lassen correctly identified, and extended 
upto Triküta in Ceylon. 

The geopolitical factors emerging from the cultural expansion 
of India beyond the seas and the consolidation of power in the 
homeland, brought about a necessary change in the significance of 
the name Bharatavarsa. It so happened that the numerous islands 
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in the Indian Ocean including the majority of those now grouped 
as Indonesia received powerful cultural influences from India during 
the Gupta epoch which was the Golden Age of Indian history. The 
cultural overflow from the homeland completely submerged these 
oceanic islands with the result that they were regarded as virtual 
limbs of Bharata in the cultural sense. Sanskrit language, litera- 
ture, gods, goddesses, yajiias, religion, philosophy, music, dance, 
drama, costumes, art, architecture—in short the entire para- 
phernalia of Indian life and culture was transmitted to these regions 
and absorbed by their inhabitants with spontaneous joy. This was 
a two-way commerce, a mutual give-and-take. India exported her 
ideas and culture patterns and also material products, receiving in 
exchange the local produce of those lands. The gamut of Indian 
culture governed so completely the symphony of life in the islands 
of the Indian Ocean that for all practical purposes they became 
parts of Bharatavarsa. The significance of the term Bharata was 
modified to suit the new facts of life. Bharata or Bharata-khanda 
was now the name applied to a much bigger geographical entity 
which included the oceanic islands. An apparent need was felt to 
find a suitable name for the mainland of India herself. The Purana 
writers took note of this change in the meaning of the term Bharata, 
and coined two new words. India proper was called Kumari-dvipa 
and the oceanic islands together were named Dvipàntara, ie. the 
islands other than the mainland of India. Kalidasa refers to 
the name Dvipantara exactly in this sense ( द्वीपान्तरानीतळवंगपुष्पै F 
Raghu., VI.57). 


A new conception of Bharata then filled the atmosphere, much 
more grand than what it had ever been; it was a Bhiaratavarsa 
not limited to the natural confines of India but comprising nine 
divisions or dvipas in all, as the Puranas record : 


भारतस्यास्य वर्षस्य नवभेदाः प्रकीर्तिताः । 
समुद्रान्तरिता ALA त्वगस्याः परस्परम्‌ ॥ 
CTA: कशेरुश्व ताम्रपर्णी गभस्तिमान्‌ | 
नागद्वीपस्तथा सौम्यो गन्धर्वस्त्वथ चारुणः । 
अयन्तु नवमंस्तेषां द्वीपः सागरसंवृतः | 
योजनानां सहस्रं तु द्वीपोऽयं दक्षिणोत्तरम्‌ ॥ 


(Vayu, 45. 78-80 ; Matsya, 114. 8-10 ; Markandeya 57. 6-7) 


The Puranas mentioned the nine divisions, most probably to 
begin with, or took note only of the more important units, for we 
find in contemporary literature a reference to eighteen divisions also 
(asfadasa dvipa). Kalidasa echoes this development : 
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संग्रामनिर्विष्टसहस््रवाहुरणद्शह्वीपनिखातयूपः | "S 
अनन्यसाधारणराजदब्दो वभूव योगी किल कार्तवीयः ॥ 
(Raghu., VI. 38). 

We may be sure that the term astadasa dvipa had been newly 
coined, and, wherever it occurs, points to that period when the 
particular passage was introduced. Bana also repeats it (asla@dasa- 
dvipüstamangalaka-màlini medini, Harsacarita, N. S. ed. p. 185; 
also binülatüdistáshtadasa-dvipe Dilipe, ibid., p. 179). There 
is a similar reference in tbe Vayu Purana ( अप्टादश समुद्रस्य द्वोपान- 
श्रन्‌ पुरूरवाः, 2.15). The Mahabharata once refers to thirteen 
dvipas (Adi., Poona, 70.17) which is of kindred nature with the 
number eighteen. The Mafijusrimiilakalpa gives the names of 
several minor dvipas besides the nine of the Puranic list, e.g. Karma- 
ranga, Nalikera, Varusaka, Nagna, Bali and Yava. For the sake 
of clarity we may record the list with suggested identifications : 

Indradyumna (Andaman), Tamraparni (Ceylon), Nagadvipa 
or Nagnadvipa (Nikkavaram, Nicobar), Gandharva (called also 
Panyupayana), Varuna (Borneo), Vàrushaka (Baros), Yava 
(Java), Bali (Bali), Karmaranga also Kardranga or Carmaranga, 
a part of Malaya), Malaya (Malaya), Kataha (Keda), Karpüra- 
dvipa (Borneo or Formosa), Kamaladvipa (Khmer or Cambodia), 
etc. 

The history of each of these islands and an investigation into their 
cultural connections with India is a fascinating topic for which both 
literal and archaeological data are plentiful. We cannot pass un- 
noticed the fact that the Puranas knew these various regions to be 
separated from each other by oceanic distances (samudrantarita) and 
accessible only by naval routes. The ninth dvipa is also mentioned 
as sea-girt (s@gara-sativrta), but left unnamed. The writer was 
obviously sitting somewhere in this land and is content by using 
the demonstrative pronoun ayarı for it. Fortunately Rájasekhara 
has cited these Puranic verses and he paraphrases ayam with 
Kumari dvipah (Kavyamimáritsa, ch. 17, p. 92). 

So when the geographical connotation of Bharatavarsa was ex- 
tended as above explained, Kumaridvipa was the name applied to 
the mainland of India. Kumari at first was the name of the extreme 
southern point of the mainland, as for example, 


आयतस्तु कुमारीतो गंगायाः प्रवद्दावधिः। 
(Matsya, 114.10), but was now employed to serve a new role as 
the designation of the whole of the Indian peninsula. There is a 
story in the Skanda Purcna which explains the rationale behind the 
name Kumarika khanda. There were a virgin sister and her eight 
brothers. The sister Kumari inherited this land as her share and 
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the brothers each got a different dvipa. The sister choosing for 
herself a life of renunciation and penance offered her share to the 
brothers, but on their declining to receive it, partitioned it into 
seventy-two divisions and gave one each to her so many nephews 
(Skanda Purana, Maheévara khanda, Kumarika khanda, ch. 39). 

These 72 divisions cover the entire country including such names 
as Kamboja, Balhika, Kashmira, Uddiyána, Nepāla, Simhala, etc., 
showing that the new name Kumiiridvipa was intended to serve 
as an accurate substitute for Bharatavarsa and was conterminous 
with it. Kumiridvipa, Kumarika-khanda and Kumaradvipa 
(Vámana Purana, 13.59)! were but forms of the same name. 

Now, if we look to the wordings of the Samkalpa, it is obvious 
that the old formula Jambiidvipe Bharatakhande had become out- 
moded and no longer held good in the geographical context of the 
Gupta age. It denoted a far wider territory international in extent, 
and therefore gave place to the new formula BAarate-varse Kuméa- 
rika-khande which reflected the situation correctly. But since the 
old Sarikalpa existed in the memory of the people and was indelibly 
fixed there the new wordings failed to oust or dislodge the old 
ones and the two continued in juxta-position which was rather 
an anomalous one. 


It may be observed in passing that the Bhagavatas offered a 
revised version of the old Sartkalpa by stamping it with a religious 
character. The old formula 


ॐ तत्सदद्य श्रीमन्मद्दापुरुषस्याक्षया प्रवतमानस्य 
seems to have been recast by adding हरेः, भगवतः, and विष्णोः 
in suitable places. Thus it became a perfect Vaisnava formula 
for muttering at the beginning of religious ceremonies. 

We may incidentally investigate the antiquity of the use of the 
name Hari as a synonym of Visnu, which again seems to be 
an innovation of the Bhagavatas or Paficardtras, some time in the 
post-Patarijali period as the word is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Mahàbhash ya. 


1. xà तवोक्ता विषया! सुविस्तरादू द्वीपे कुमारे रजनीचरेश । 
This verse placed at the end of 23 anush{up verses in a different metre, seems 
to have been added later in the Gupta period to finish off an earlier text of the 
Bhuvanakosa tradition. 


DHARMASASTRA IN SOUTH INDIA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE CONTRIBUTION 
MADE BY SRI VEDANTA DESIKA 


By 
K. V. RANGASWAMI ALYANGAR 


Compared with North India the contributions of the Dakhan 
and South India to Dharmasastra literature are relatively few. 
Hemidri (c. 1270) and Dalapati, the author of Nrsimhaprasada 
(c. 1500) are the only authors of nibandhas. The commentaries 
of Apararka and Vijfianesvara on Yajiavalkyasmrti, though 
termed bhasyas, are virtually nibandhas. Smrticandrik@ (c. 1225) 
and Smrtimuktüphala of Vaidyanatha Diksita (c. 1600) are 
nibandhas, and Miadhavacarya’'s extensive commentary on Pard- 
$arasmrti (commonly referred to as Parasara-midhaviya (c. 1370), 
is virtually a nibandha.  Smrlimuktüphala omits treatment of 
Vyavahàra, possibly because of the existence of authoritative works 
on Vyavahara in the area, like the supplement to his commentary 
on Parü$sara by Madhava, which, basing itself on one Sloka of 
Parāśara, dealt with the entire field of Vyavahdra, and of Varada- 
raja’s Vyavaharanirmaya (c. 1225). The same reason may be 
adduced for the omission of the treatment of not only vyavahara 
but some other topics dealt with in standard mibandhas, by Ven- 
katanatha of Haritagotra (c. 1450), popularly konwn in his com- 
munity as Tolappar, and to scholars by his title of Vaidikasarva- 
bhauma. His Smrtiratndkara deals only with daily rites, includ- 
ing pija. His other works treat of topics like as$auca (ASaucasa- 
taka-vydkhye, a commentary on ten Slokas summarising the rules 
of impurity by death, whose authorship is not now known, 
Daáíanirnaya, and Sudhivilocana. I have given grounds for as- 
suming that Varadaraja's Vyavaharanirnaya is only a part of a 
larger work, named Smrtisamgraha, which is referred to by Vedan- 
ta Desika in his Saccaritraraksü (p. 47) and Sanmargadipika of 
Varadaraja, cited by Vedanta De$ika in his Saccaritraraksá (p. 
91) and in his Paiicardtraraksé (p. 31). A writer named Krsna- 
muni, probably a nibandhakdra, whose work is lost, is cited by 
Varadaraja in the Vyavahdaranirnaya (pp. 78 and 278). This writer 
is cited by Vedanta Desika in his Paicaratraraksa (pp. 2, 59, 60 
and 88). There may have been some other works which are now 
lost, composed in South India unknown, in Hindustan. 


Reasons may be adduced for the íailure of important South 
Indian works to reach North India and to be studied there. 
Firstly, such works composed in South India were written in local 
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alphabets like the modification of the Tamil alphabet for use in 
: Writing in Sanskrit, known as Grantha, as Tamil does not possess 
letters that will represent many Sanskrit letters and sounds, or 
the Telugu, Kannada or Malayalam scripts. For writing on palm- 
leaves with an iron stylus, these alphabets are easier than Nagari, 
in any of its historical forms. Books written on local palm-leaf 
are easy to get destroyed. Unless the works were in common 
use, and many transcripts were accordingly needed, they are likely 
to perish by neglect or accident. Again, the need to instruct the 
common people, irrespective of varna, which was keenly felt by 
leaders of South Indian thought like Vedanta DeSika, made them 
prefer for popular instruction vernacular versions of the &astras 
to the Sanskrit originals. This was specially so in the case of the 
followers of the Vaisnava cult. The teachings of sages in Sans- 
krit were rendered either into the spoken language of the area (e.g. 
Tamil), or where easy renderings in the Vernacular were not 
possible for Sanskrit terms, in a mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit, 
which was useful in oral instruction. Such a language was form- 
ed and named manipravalam, and was extensively used by dcdryas 
in discourses, and in books reproducing them. Out of a hundred 
works of Vedanta Desika, contained in a list in a modern sketch 
of his life, over thirty are in this dialect. Where the readers or 
hearers are deemed as more likely to understand a pure vernacu- 
lar version, instead of this mixed dialect, Tamil was chosen by 
Vaisnava writers to express their views. Vedanta Deéika has 
composed fifteen of his writings in pure Tamil, being equally pro- 
ficient in that language as in Sanskrit. The attempt is like that 
of Christian reformers to translate the Bible into the vernaculars. 


It is necessary that women should have a correct idea of their 
duties, and of the rules and prohibitions by $astra of acts that 
one may commit. They are precluded by smrti rules from a study 
of the Veda, as are Südras. Vedanta Desika in his vernacular and 
manipravüla writings avoids Vedic citations and expresses Vedic 
ideas in lucid Tamil. To enable the rules to be memorised he has 
put them often in verse that can be easily mastered by women 
and even children. In view of the first great leaders of the Visnu 
cult in South India, viz. the twelve Alwars (ranging in date from 
the third to the ninth centuries), having inculcated their devotional 
teachings in magnificent Tamil poetry, this selection of Tamil 
for conveying instruction in $astraic rules of Dharma is intelligi- 
ble. For example, one of the important topics in Dharmasastra 
is an enumeration or specification of articles of food and drink 
that are prohibited. It is necessary that women, who run the 
family and control its feeding, should be made conversant with 
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the rules. Vedanta DeSika recognised this need, and composed in 21 
Tamil quatrains, which are easily understood and memorised, a 
complete list of the articles of food and drink that are allowed 
and forbidden by Dharmaáastra. 


Vedanta DeSika does not restrict the use of the vernacular to 
the exposition or inculcation of duties laid down ordinarily in 
smrti. The recital of the names of God (conceived as Visnu) is 
as much a duty (4cára) to be followed by every one, as other 
duties. This justified Vedànta Desika in composing three poems, 
in easy Tamil, to inculcate the rules for the daily recitation, or 
mental recall, of the astéksara and Dvaya, as well as the last verse 
of Bhagavadgità, in which Sri Krsna's concluding injunction to 
Arjuna is to give up (parityajya) allenjoyed duties (dharma) and 
seek refuge in Him alone: "I shall release you from the conse- 
quences of all your sins (sarvapapebhyo moksayisyamt) ; there- 
fore grieve not.” 


In South India, while the non-recitation of the Vedas by a non- 
dvija was enforced, it did not prevent their study of them, as 
at the present day. This will explain how the hymns and poems 
of the great Sri Vaisnava saints (Alwars) show a wonderful fami- 
liarity with the Upanisads. A story mentions how when certain 
Brahmanas were chanting the Vedas, an interruption made them 
halt ; and when they had to resume the recitation, none of those 
so engaged could recollect where they had stopped. Then one of 
the Saints (Alwars) showed the passage by a gesture that im- 
mediately brought it to the recollection of the chanters. A Sans- 
krit commentary written by a Sri Vaisnava ascetic on the devo- 
tional and philosophic poem of an early Alwar, reads almost like 
an Upanisad, and suggests that the poem was a spirited rendering 
of it in the vernacular. 


One reason for the failure of South Indian works to find their 
way to North India, even if they were important works on Dhar- 
maSastra, is the continuous wars between the Calukyas of the 
Dakhan and the Cola rulers of South India, and their predecessors 
in South Indian supremacy, the Pallavas of Kāñcīi. Movements 
through areas occupied by hostile armies will be difficult. Visits 
to North Indian firthas and ksetras became very difficult, and 
after the Muslim conquest of the Dakhan and establishment of 
the Bahmani kingdom, impossible. Though Vaisnava tradition 
claims that Rimanuja and Vedanta De$ika visited North India, 
and Rāmānuja even visited Kashmir, the stories have to be rejec- 
ted. There is little evidence in their writings of such visits. An 
incidental advantage of barring the free flow of men and writings 
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from the Dakhan and South India to North India and vice versa, was 
the conservation in South India of literature that came originally 
to it from North India. Tha best instance of it is in the preser- 
vation of Vaisnava Agamas, both Pancarütra and Vaikhünasa in 
South India when they became virtually lost in North India. 
Much of the space in Agama literature is taken up by detailed ins- 
truction on temple worship and ritual, and the works enjoy much 
consideration on this account'in areas in which the piety of kings 
and the wealthy founded and endowed great shrines. The case of 
the great temple at Tirupati (of Sri VenkateSa) may be cited as 
an instance. In the History of Tirupati, recently published by 
Sri T. K. T. Virardghavacarya (1952-1954), based on literature 
and a vast number of inscriptions in the shrine, which have been 
published, one: can find how detailed instruction in forms of wor- 
ship and ritual and the construction of the shrines was given in 
this Agama. According to Sri Vaisnava teaching, Bhagavan the 
Supreme Being is Narayana, described as Para or Para Vasudeva. 
He is in Vaikuntha. He manifests Himself in five forms (vyiha) 
viz. Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, as also 
in His vibhavah or incarnations like Rama or Krsna, in His resi- 
dence in the human heart of the devout (harda), and in conse- 
crated images or idols (arca). Salagráma (ammonite) is His 
residence also. It requires no special consecration. As such, he 
who worships an image or an idol in a temple, does not worship 
a material object, and the idol or image is not, as often stated by 
those unconversant with the Vaisnava doctrine, only a means of con- 
centrating thought on God. Mukti, or release from rebirth, is the 
object of all human endeavour, according to Dharmasastra, and 
great digests like the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara (c. 1110) 
begin with a kanda describing birth, and samsküras, and end 
with Moksa (release). Puranas deal with worship and specify the 
various ways of worship of some principal deities at home or in 
temples. But their treatment is not so thorough and they do not 
state the philosophic background of the images as the Agamas do. 
Devotion (bhakti) is the culmination of karma and jñāna, and 
the Bhagavadgità devotes a third part to each step, each preced- 
ing leading to that which follows it. Bhakti (deep faith in God) 
is the culmination of religious rites, meditation and thought. From 
compassion, Bhagavan has made it possible for every one to at- 
tain the end by worship, properly conducted, of His images in 
temples and by worship of Salagrama in daily domestic pūjā. The 
erection of countless temples in South India was dictated by this 
aim. The Agamas guide their construction and proper use. 
Among Sri Vaisnava temples of South India, some follow the 
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Vaikhanase aügamas, like the ancient temples at Tirupati, and 
others a Paiicaratra Ggama, like the ancient temples at Srirangam, 
Visnu-Kaficl and Sri Nüràyanapuram in Mysore, which are guided 
by the Piiicaratra PirameSvara, Padma and Isvana Samhiias, an 
Agama work being known also as a sasihité. The great Sri Vais- 
nava a@caryas, viz. Yamuna Muni, Ràmanuja and Vedanta Desika, 
are associated with all these great shrines. 

The ultimate end of human exertion being Mukti, which is 
gained by the correct discharge of appointed daily duties, includ- 
ing daily worship (pàjà), the description of daily rites including 
the mode of worship, is a necessary part of Dharmasastra. 
Smrtis, however, contain little direction as regards modes of worship 
and the forms and rigour to be observed and maintained. Pija@ and 
Pratistha (installation of idols) sections of the standard niban- 
dhas are therefore of little help in guiding the devout in the forms 
to be observed in worship. The Agama literature contains the 
material that supplements and, in cases, corrects what is contain- 
ed in smrti and Purana. It is so not only with the Vaisnava 
Agamas but with other Agamas, like the Saiva, Pasupata, Sakta 
etc. Agama literature (particularly Päāñcarātra and Vaikhanasa) 
ceased to have utility when, following foreign invasions, Muslim 
iconoclasts destroyed temples all over North India. 


Agamas are not late compositions or of human origin accord- 
ing to themselves. Agama is distinguished from Nigama (i.e. the 
Veda), and is sometimes said to spring from the latter unless 
it claims to be specially revealed and is then named a Samhita. 
Vaisnava Agamas are often termed Bhagavata. Harita includes 
Agama in Sruti, ie. the Veda, and Dharma’s ultimate authority 
or sanction is from Sruli ($ruti-pramánako dharmah): $ruti is 
of two kinds (éruti$ca dvividha), viz. Vedic and Tantric (vaidiki 
tantriki ca). Such was the early smdrta view. Later, opinion 
among smdrtas drifted to placing Sruti above tantra, and mak- 
ing the former more authoritative. The profound influence of the 
Agamas on the life of the people must not be underrated. Prof. 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar in his Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
(1909), almost the only work on the subject, which deals with 
Agamas, states thus, " The influence of the Agamas or Tantras, 
as they are more familiarly known, on Indian life has been pro- 
found. The living religion of today from Cape Comorin to the 
remotest corners of Tibet is essentially Tantric. Even the genuine 
Vedic rites that are preserved and are supposed to be derived from 
the Vedas e.g., the Sandhya, have been modified, as may be seen 
later, by Tantric practices. Equally profound has been the influ- 
ence of the Agamas on the development of Vedanta philosophy. 
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Sankara was a professed Sàkta, and his Advaitic interpretation, 
and exposition of the Vedanta, though overtly independent of the 
sākta Ágamas, is influenced by Tantric theories, and his discipline 
by Tantric practices. Raminuja who, according to Dr. Thibaut, 
expounds a less forced form of Vedanta and more near to the 
ideas of Bàadarüyana, the author of the Veddnta Sütras, than 
Sankara, regarded the Vaisnava Agamas as authoritative, though, 
he too seldom quotes them. Madhva is so much under Agamic 
influence, that his bhasyas are but a string cf Agamic texts with 
a few words thrown in to connect them." (pp. 130-131). 


In his commentary on Brahmasitras, Sankara (II, ii, 42) 
menticns the four vyühas of Vasudeva, the highest Brahman, 
whose nature is pure knowledge, and is what really exists. Divid- 
ing Himself fourfold, He appears in four forms (vyithds) : as 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The third is 
manas (the mind) and the last is the principle of egoity (ahar- 
kara). Of these, V&sudeva constitutes the ultimate causal essence, 
of which the three others are effects. “ The believer, after having 
worshipped Vasudeva for a hundred years, by means of approach 
to the temple (abhigamana), procuring things to be offered 
(upüdana), oblation (ijya), recitation of prayers etc. (svddhyiiya) 
etc. and devout meditation (yoga) passes beyond all affliction 
and reaches the Highest Being." Sankara does not object to 
the view that Narayana reveals Himself by dividing himself in 
multiple ways, or to the view that unceasing concentration of the 
mind on the highest Being which appears in the Bhagavata doc- 
trine of reverential approach, is enjoined, for that is endorsed by 
Smrti and Scripture. (Thibaut's Tm. p. 440-441). Ràmanuja 
replies that since Sarhkarsana etc. are only manifestations of Brah- 
man, the Paficaratra doctrine that they spring from Brahman is not 
contradicted. (ib. p. lii). Ramünuja (Sri Bhasya, II, ii, 442-43 
controverts the view of Sankara and upholds the Paficaratra view. 

The questioning of the authority of the Agama made Rama- 
nuja’s predecessor Yamunacarya (a. 1050) write a defence of the 
Agamas, and their authenticity and authority (pramanya) — 
Agamapramanyam, (Kasi ed. 1900). The questioning of the 
authority of Agamas by smrti commentators like Medhatithi (c. 
850) and silence of still later writers on nibandhas, in sections on 
pūjā etc. being based entirely on Puranic citations, necessitated 
the defence of Agama, taking Pajicarütra as the subject, by 
Vedanta De$ika. The only nibandhakara of North India, who 
includes Péficardtra among sources of Dharma (see his Paribhas- 
üprakdía) is Mitramigra (c. 1625). He cites a verse of Yogi- 
Yajfiavalkya that Pdrcardtra is "highly authoritative.” Passa- 
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ges from the Mahābhārata (Santiparva, ch. 334) Brhatparasara, 
and Satapatha ‘Brahmana, (III, 6. 1) are cited in favour of the 
authority of Paficaratra. 


In the ninth and previous centuries in South India the popu- 
lar works were the poetical hymns in Tamil by the Vaisnava 
saints (Alwürs). They constitute in all about 4000 verses. They 
show an intimate knowledge of Piiicaratra, and they used to be 
sung in Visnu temples. Each temple had been commemorated by 
an Alwar during his visit to it, and that temple alone preserved 
the poem. There were a 108 such temples. As they were scatter- 
ed and uncollected, Nathamuni, the grandfather of Yamunacarya, 
who lived about c. 950. collected and arranged them in their 
present form. They form the daily study of pious Sri Vaisnavas, 
and have been of great influence in spreading a knowledge of 
Vaisnava doctrine and in inculcating lives of righteousness and 
intense devotion to Narayana. 


The existence and accessibility of Páficarátra works, and: their 
claim to equal force with the Veda made for their spread and 
study. In works on Vyavahüra, which deal with civil and crimi- 
nal law, one cannot expect citations from this literature. But, 
we find in Varadaraja's Vyavaharanirmaya a reference to “ Pafi- 
carütra-Vailkhünasa" on p. 220 and to Atreyasamhita, a Vaikhana- 
sa work, on p. 195. In' the lost works of this writer, like Smrti- 
samgraha and Sanmdrgadipika, there would have been many 
more citations from this literature. 


In Swirtiraingkara of Hirita Venkatacarya, written eighty 
years after Vedanta Desika passed away, there are references to 
certain Pafcaratra works (pp. 22, 29, 70, 71, 163 and 165), 
and the rules about wearing the #rdhva-pundra mark on the fore- 
head and the body are given, as irom Vedanta Desika's Saccari- 
inaraksad. Vaidyanatha’s Smrtimukataphala, the famous digest, in 
Ahnikakünda (p. 296) notes that Paficarütra works enjoin that the 
body should be marked by emblems of Visnu, like Sankha (conch) 
and cakra (discus). 


Vedanta Desika is easily the most versatile and eminent poet, 
scholar, dialectitian and philosopher produced by South India. In 
the history of Sri Vaisnavism he is ordinarily accepted as second 
only to Ràmanuja, the apostle, but judged impartially, Ramanuja 
cannot be credited with the versatile ability as scholar, poet and 
controversialist, in both Tamil and Sanskrit, of Vedanta Desika. 
The followers of the sect place him only as second to Ràmaànuja. 
He came to be regarded as an incarnation of the great bell in the 
Tirupati temple, which is rung during p&jà (ghantdvatira). Born 
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about 1268, he became extraordinarily erudite before he was 
twenty, and for the next eighty years he enriched the world with 
numerous writings of the highest merit. The great reputation he 
earned naturally led to his apotheosis after his death: “His writ- 
ings are marked by beauty of style and thought, intense moral 
fervour and profound spiritual insight. He wrote original works 
as well as commentaries, and popular expositions of doctrine, which 
needed wider knowledge and appreciation than it commanded. " 
He taugbt and lectured, as he wrote, and wrote in Sanskrit and 
Tamil and in the mixed dialect or manipravala intended for non- 
Brahmana Vaisnavas, as well as Brahmanas. He was not a mere 
idealist, and his practical-mindedness is seen in his trying to popu- 
larise doctrines and straic injunctions that were without suff- 
cient influence owing to their being in Sanskrit, which most persons 
did not understand. On the model of Kalidasa, he wrote the Hari- 
sasandesa (cf. Meghasandesa) as also Subhasita-nivi (cf. Bhartr- 
hari’s Nitisataka), Yadavabhyudaya (cf. Raghuvamáa) , Sarikala- 
pasturyodaya (cf. Prabodhacandrodaya) , and a poem in a thousand 
stanzas in Sanskrit on the sandals worn by the holy feet of Nara- 
yana (Pádukasahasnam). He was a profound logician (naiydyi- 
ka) and wrote two works on Vi$istadvaita logic (Nyayaparisuddhi 
and Nydyasiddhafijana) , corrected the popular view that the Mimari- 
sā of Jaimini is atheistic (niri$vara) in a work named Sesvara- 
mimamsa, wrote an elaborate work on the nature of the Universe 
in the light of Vi$istádvaita named Tattva-muktakalápa with an 
explanatory gloss named Sarvarihasidditi, and a work on the rela- 
tion of Pūrva and Ultaramimamsa (Vedanta), which combated 
the general view that the two are opposed, and showed that they 
were complementary. For the guidance of his numerous disciples 
and future readers, he composed explanatory comments on Ramia- 
nuja’s Sribhasya named Tattvatikd. As a teacher his method of 
presentation is said to have created among his pupils a livelier 
interest in each succeeding course. Tradition has it that after 
Samkalpastiryodaya, he wrote other books explaining and 
simplifying the Sribhasya. He wrote similar works on the teach- 
ings of Bhagavadgita. Treating the teachings of the Alwars as 
upanisadic, he wrote in Sanskrit, Dramidopanisat-tatparyaratna- 
vali, obviously intending it for South Indians who could not under- 
stand Tamil, and persons in Upper India. In a famous book, 
named Rahasyatraysanra, in manipravala, containing 32 chapters, 
he explained the hidden truths contained in the three sacred man- 
tras, in which are enshrined the esoteric teaching of Srivaisna- 
vism, viz. the Ast@ksara or “ eight-syllabled-spell ", usually referred 
to as mülamantra, the Dvaya, known as mantraratna, and the last 
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verse in Bhagavadgilà in which Sri Krsna enjoins Arjuna to give 
up all activity (ordinary or voluntary) and become devoted to 
Himself (mameva Saranam vraja), and added the assurance that 
he would release Arjuna from all sequences of his sins, and he 
need not therefore be in sorrow. 


Numerous other works of his are activated by the same 
objects viz. to explain, supplement, correct and popularise. For 
this purpose, as every one irrespective of varna, or age or sex, had 
to work for salvation and be helped to attain it, he used every 
means open to a great teacher viz. poetry, or prose, Sanskrit 
or the vernacular as the medium of his discourses. He was not 
a mere idealist. His practical-mindedness is seen in his using means 
to instruct persons ignorant of Sanskrit. 


His immense literary activity and learning made it unattrac- 
tive to him to repeat work that others had done. llis command 
of smrti literature is vast. In Saccaritraraksa he even cites smrti- 
candrika and Vijnüne$vara (p. 27) for a verse that directs one to 
bathe with his clothes on, in order to purify himself from the pol- 
lution caused by touching Saivas, Pasupatas, Materialists 
(Lokdyatah), atheists (ndslika), $üdras as well as dvijas, who 
neglect their ordained duties. It would have not been difficult for 
him to have composed a digest on the different topics of Dharma- 
Sastra, like the standard digests. Madhava's Vyavahdramadhavi- 
ya, forming a supplement to his commentary on Parāśarasmrti, 
made such an attempt, and it was by a contemporary and admirer 
of Vedinta Desika. Vedanta DeSika cites twelve smrtis in Sac- 
caritraraksé and twenty-two in Paricarütraraksa, which are to be 
regarded as his contributions to Dharmaéáastra. The main differ- 
ence between his treatment of Dharma and that of most writers 
on the subject is the high importance he gives to the Agama litera- 
ture, which he cites freely, in addition to citations from smrtis, 
even more often than from the latter. 


He justifies his approach and use of Agama authorities in 
Paficaratraraksa. His predecessors Yamunacarya and Ramanuja, 
had already vindicated the authority of the Agamas. In regard 
to the rivalry of the two Vaisnava Agamas, and criticism of one 
by the other, he explains that mutual adverse criticism (paras- 
paranindavacandiii) are only meant to raise one’s own 4astra, 
and not a denial of the value of the other (p. 25). If it were 
otherwise, worship in Vaikhanasa Agama-governed temples by 
those who worship in temples governed by Parcarütra samnihilás, 
would have been barred. Worship in both classes of temples 
is equally attractive and enjoined. 
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Pancaratraraksa is a lucid treatise of about 180 printed 
pages, which deals with the daily duties of a person, particularly 
a vipra, from the moment of waking up from sleep to going to 
sleep at night. The duties are classified under five divisions of 
the day (paficakala). The main. duty in each is as follows: 
1, Abhigamana (invitation to Bhagavan to be present during his 
puja) ; 2. Updaddnam, gathering materials for worship; 3. Ijya 
(bij or worship proper); 4. Svadhyaya or devotion to prescri- 
bed religious studies ; and 5. Yoga, concentration of the mind on 
Bhagavan, followed by nidrā, sleep. The performance of enjoined 
duties during the five divisions of the day is compulsory even of 
the prapanna, i.e. the person who has attained the sanctity of one 
who realises God. The duties of the five periods are approved by 
Ramanuja (p. 51). The duties laid down for the five divisions of 
the day by Vedanta DeSika do not (he claims) contravene the 
smrti' injunctions, and he cites in support passages from the 
smrtis of Vyasa, Daksa etc. His teaching in this work do not over-rule 
smrtis but supplement them. Both are binding. The first act 
after becoming awake is to recall the name of Bhagavan to memory 
and recite his names and concentrate the mind on ]évara. 
Narayana must also be remembered when one takes a bath (p. 
63). After bath, one should do tarpana to one's ancestors. Then 
he should begin @rddhana, after doing his samidadhaünam (p. 65). 
Visnu is Brahma, and Visnu is Siva, and accordingly there is none 
more to be worshipped than Visnu (p. 66). He who takes his 
food without first worshipping Visnu, goes to hell and is reborn 
as a pig (p. 66). The food of one in whose house daily worship 
of Visnu is not done, cannot be partaken (naiva bhoklavyam). 
After meals one should devote his time to his prescribed studies 
(svadhyáya) e.g. Itihàsa, Purana, and the Veda. At night one 
must recall to mind the praise of God, before falling asleep. That 
these rules do not overrule those of smrtis about performing the 
morning, evening and midday prayers (sandhya) is made clcar 
in a rule that he who fails to do sandhyd@ prayers is unfit for all 
devout rites (p. 70). Worship of Bhagavan must be in the fore- 
noon, and of piirs in the afternoon. The discharge of the duties 
of the five divisions of the day and conserving them is like a mar- 
ried woman safeguarding her mangalyasutra (p. 78). 


In the third chapter, he emphasizes the duty of reciting the 
names of Visnu in the first muhirta of day. The formalities to be 
observed in cleaning teeth etc. and baths, and in the worship of 
Visnu in any temple close to the place of bath (p. 4) are next 
described. On p. 130, the articles that are fit to be used in wor- 
ship and those which are not, are enumerated. This includes a 
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list of flowers fit for use in pūjā and those which are unfit (p. 130). 
The acceptance of things needed for worship (like grain for cook- 
ing food for nivedana) are explained next. Persons from whom 
gifts of such articles must not be accepted are named next ; they 
are those of bad morals, like whores, thieves, fallen men, or avari- 
cious men (p. 135). When a gilt (dina) is made it must be 
accompanied by the prayer, "May Acyuta be pleased" (p. 135). 
Puja should begin by a resolution (sasitkalpa) to do it. In wor- 
ship in temples or at home, a number of actions ard forbidden. 
They are enumerated on pages 143-146, and are 32 in number. 
The old rule of Manu that the food of a king (r@ja@nnam) should 
not be eaten is repeated (p. 147). 

He next deals with svadhyaya, study of an enjoined nature. 
During mahdpradosa there should be no Vedic study and one 
should observe silence (maundcarana). The procedure in Vedic 
study is described next (pp. 152-153). It should be preceded by 
the recitation of the names of Bhagavan, as many times as possible, 
and never below ten times (p. 153). During the study one must 
concentrate his sight on an idol of Bhagavan (p. 154). He should 
end by a prayer that Bhagavan should forgive any errors of com- 
mission or omission committed. 

The last duty, Yoga, to be discharged before going to sleep, 
should take the form of recitation mentally of devotional hymns, 
like the prose Gadyatraya of Sri Ramanuja (p. 161). The 
devotee's way of enjoying sleep at night, are described next. Sleep 
is service (nidraiva kainkaryam) to Bhagavan (p. 167). All 
duties of the five divisions of the day are service to Bhagavan 
(p. 167). Even during birth and death-pollution periods 
(a$auca) the singing of the names of Bhagavan is not only per- 
mitted, but is even obligatory (p. 1680). Impurity (a$auca) 
depends for its duration on the spiritual nature of the person 
affected. The Brahmana, who is devoted to fire-rites and to the 
study of the Veda, loses the impurity in one day, the ordinary 
student of the Veda loses it in three days, and ordinary persons 
in ten (p. 171). Rules of this nature are also found in Suddhi- 
hünda of the Krtyakalpataru. He who has Visnu in his heart is 
in Krtayuga (the Golden Age) ; and he who has not, is in Kali- 
yuga (p. 171). If he who does daily pūjā is prevented from doing 
so by any cause, he is free from sin (p. 175). One should do his 
duty only according to his powers (yathasakli, p. 176). Good 
qualities in a worshipper doing his daily püjà are like flower offer- 
ings to the deity. (p. 179-180). 

With this observation ends Pafcaratraraksd. The title of the 
work is to stress the fact that its reliance is mainly on that litera- 
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ture. Both in this work and in Saccaritraraksd the number of 
Pancaratra works cited is twenty-six; while the number of smp- 
tis cited is twenty-two. 

Saccaritraraksá is a smaller work. It enunciates the three duties, 
which will protect one and keep him in “ good conduct ", in a condi- 
tion fitting him for holy duties. Every devotee of Visnu must 
carry on his person emblems of Bhagavan. Among the sixteen 
weapons (dyudha) of Visnu, the two most important, which he 
bears on his right and left are oakra, the discus, known as Sudar- 
Sana, and the conch (Sarkha), known as Paicajanya. Every 
devotee of Visnu, i.e. God, must carry these marks on his or her 
person. When a boy is initiated, the Brahmacirin (acolyte) must 
have these marks branded on his right and left fore arms. He is 
not purified by mere baths, if he has not been thus purified in a 
lasting manner. Women also, after marriage, which corresponds, 
in their case, to wpanayana in the case of males, must have these 
emblems stamped on their arms. Otherwise, they are not pure 
enough to prepare food that can be offered to God. Even Südras 
may be thus branded (p. 47). They lead them to heaven (te 
vai svargasya netaro). 

Branded emblems are permanent. Daily, every devout per- 
son must wear on his forehead, and also on twleve places on his 
body, the vertical mark (&rdhvapunddra), made from white earth 
collected in holy places like great shrines, or the sea shore. The 
wearing of these marks is for all vargas (ürddhvapundradhara- 
nam sarvajatisadharanam, p. 55). The Atharva Veda rules that a 
mark like the feet of Hari makes a person a good vipra (p. 55). 
The mark should not be made in mere frivolity (p. 55). He who 
wears the marks, according to Bodhayana, becomes pure enough 
to perform paja and home (p. 56). All religious acts, like medi- 
tation (dhyana), koma, japa, and holy acts generally become 
fruitless (nisphala) if done by one who does not wear the irdhva- 
pundra marks (p. 56). — Visgusmrli rules that any religious act 
done by one without binding his tuft, wearing his sacred thread 
from his left shoulder and without Zrdhvapundra, are done 
impurely, and become [fruitless (p. 58). 

If white earth is not available, sandal paste may be used 
instead (p. 66), or if both are unavailable, pavicagavya may be 
used. White earth is to be preferred to earth of other colours (p. 
73). In making the mark, the middle finger should not be used 
(p. 75). The mark should be curved in its middle and the upper 
part should be broad (madhyam kifcit tu vakram syad, ürdhva- 
bhagam visdlakam), (p. 80). The thirteen names of Visnu 
used in sandhyd should be recited in succession when the twelve 
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marks are made on the body, in the places touched in àcamantya 
(p. 84-85). The size of the marks on the body should be ten 
fingers long. Vedanta Desika refers the reader to Smrticandrika 
for further details (p. 89). 

The third and last section of the work is devoted to the use 
of the food offerings made to Bhagavan during worship. Vedanta 
Desika states that the matter has been dealt with in Yamuna- 
cáryas Agamapramanyam and Varadaraja’s Sanmdrgadipikd 
now lost (p. 93). Food offered to Brahma and Siva should not 
be eaten according to Padmasanhitü (p. 96), but food or offer- 
ings made to Visnu are the purifiers of the pure (pavananam ca 
pavanam, p. 96). In the Rámàyana, Rama worshipped Narayana 
along with Sita, offered kavis to Him, and shared the offering 
with his wife (p. 97). Flowers or garlands offered to Visnu 
should neither be smelt nor eaten (p. 99). Offerings to Bhagavan 
should first be submitted for acceptance to one's preceptor and 
then one's agnates who are righteous, and then alone eaten (p. 
101). The naivedya is purified by the recitation of maniras. If 
such an offering is given to the undeserving, the giver commits 
sin (p. 102). Wise men partake it, as it has been offered to 
Visnu (p. 103). He who eats or uses food or garlands offered to 
gods other than Visnu must perform a cdndra@yana as expiation 
(p. 105). Naivedya should not be sold (p. 107). Such a person 
is punished—both the seller and the buyer, in after-life. Kun- 
kuma powder offered to Visnu may be accepted and used, as also 
sandal paste, (p. 109). The water, which has washed the image 
of Visnu (or Visnu in the form of salagrama) must be put on the 
head; it is from Vignu’s feet, that Ganga arose. Such use of 
Visnu-offerings destroys every sin (p. 111). If when one is eating 
food and curds etc. offered as naivedya, something not so offered 
is also eaten by accident, it will be forgiven. 

The extracts from both his Dharmasastra works, which have 
been cited in the preceding pages, will show how the chief con- 
tribution of Vedanta Desika is his use of Pafcaratra and Agama 
literature extensively io make his points. In doing so he does not 
underrate smrti and Veda. Harita has been cited to show that the 
Agama is also Sruti, being the किता variety of it (inf.. p. 6). 
Mitramiéra, in the paribhasd section of his great nibandha, 
Viramitrodaya, p. 21, cites Mahabharata that he who  uttered 
Pasicarütra, was Bhagvàn Himself!  (paficarütrasya — krtsnasya 
vaktà Narayanah svayam) and he cites Brhat-Pardsara to the effect 
that Paficaratra works are Srutt, i.e., the Veda, an emphatic way of 
saying that they have the force or validity or authority of the 
Veda. The disappearance of this literature and of Agamas as well 
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as the temples where worship according to them would have been 
done from North India, made the nibandhas on Dharma the poorer 
for not using this source. It is to correct it, and to enable fuller 
use of the facilities furnished by South Indían worship, that 
Vedanta Desika wrote his two raksds. iHe treats Agama works as 
equal to valid smrtis. In his Rahasyatrayasara (ch. 17, p. 92 of 
the Kumbhakonam ed.) he cites the following declaration of Bhaga- 
van: The Vedas (Sruti), smrtis, are my commands: he who 
transgresses them is a violator of my command, and is my betra- 
yer (mamadrohi), and he is not a Vaisnava, even if he claims to be 
my devotee (madbhaktopi)”. It has been Vedànta Deéika’s mis- 
sion to stress the paramount force of devotion (bhakti) in attaining 
mukti or moksa and he has done it in many of his works. The smarta 
literature extant has dealt at length with duties of an enjoined 
nature. Mitramisra is alone among zibandhakárvas in devoting a 
special section of his digest to Bhakti. The aim of smrti niban- 
dhas being to help men and women to lead lives that will enable 
them to obtain the real end of life, namely mukti, nibandhas that 
neglected this aspect were incomplete. This is why the two short 
treatises were composed by Vedanta Desika in order to teach men 
to reach their ultimate goal. The value of Vedanta Desika's 
contribution to Dharama&istra lies in them. 
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NATIONAL CULTURES AND NATIONAL ATTITUDES 
TO THE WORLD 


(The Indonesian Pantja-sila, Hellenism, Indianism, Sinism, Hebraism 
and Africanism ) 


By 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


On the Ist of June 1945, President Sukarna of Indonesia 
delivered a speech before the Ist session of the Investigating 
Committee for Preparation of Independence. In the course of the 
speech he formulated what is known now in Indonesia as the Pantja- 
Sila (Sanskrit Pafica-Silz) or the Five Principles of the Indonesian 
State. This speech which was not a written one, gave before the Indo- 
nesian people striving for its independence, and for the information of 
the world outside, a formulation of the great principles for which, in 
the opinion of its leaders (including the greatest of them, “Bung 
Karno" or "Brother Sukarna", Indonesia's President at the present 
day), the new nation stood. Here we have a conscious statement from 
a responsible leader who has led his people to freedom about what 
should be the principles guiding the life and aspirations of Indonesia. 
He stated that most of the different nations at critical moments of 
their history tacitly or overtly accepted certain ideas, or a definite 
ideology, as representing what the people thought to be its proper 
attitude towards itself and towards the world—both seen and un- 
seen. We may mention that similarly certain great ideas emanated 
from the French people on the occasion of the French Revolution 
in 1788, namely, the ideas of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, indi- 
cating the French attitude towards the world—here specially the 
world of man, in France as well as outside France. Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity are words of great ideas; which, of course are not 
new ideas. But the French people, after centuries of suffering under 
the rigours of a heartless feudalism in their own State, thought that 
they were the greatest ideals for the emancipation of Humanity. 
These they wanted to press before their contemporaries and for the 
benefit of posterity as ideas for which men could live and die. On 
the occasion of the establishment of the Republic in China, when 
the Manchu imperialistic domination, which was over two and half 
centuries old, was abolished, the emancipated Chinese people under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen accepted, in 1912, the Three Peoples' 
Principles—San Min Chu I—although these principles were given 
out in as early as 1885. These Three Principles were those of 
Nationalism (Min Tsu), Democracy (Min Chuan) and Socialism 
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(Min Sheng). In the present communistic set-up of the Chinese 
People's Republic, it is these principles which are actually func- 
tioning in the life of the Chinese people, though under a new guise. 
There are other peoples who also formulated some of their own 
particular attitudes to the world and to life. Some of these are 
principles which have only a restricted local or ephemeral application: 
principles like those of the Japanese Kodo, which were based on a 
belief in the Divinity of the Japanese Emperor and on the special 
character of the Japanese people as God's elect ; and the Hitlerian 
philosophy of German National Socialism or Naziism; which 
similarly was a sermon on the theme of the so-called Nordic German 
people being the natural Herrenvolk who were destined to lead and 
rule over all the races of mankind. The attitude of the present day 
leaders of a large section of the white settlers in South Africa with 
their policy of Apartheid is in the same boat with the Nazis, and 
it is fear and ignorance which have made them adopt this particular 
attitude to the world of the Africans and other coloured peoples with 
whom Destiny has linked them up inextricably. 


To come back to this Indonesian Pantja-Sila which indicates 
the Indonesian Weltanschauung or way of looking over the world. 
Dr. Sukarna at that time declared that the Indonesian national 
ideas found their fullest expression in the Five Principles or Rules 
of Conduct—Silas, as the Sanskrit word adopted in the Indonesian 
language indicated it. These, in the first instance, represented, (1) 
a faith in their own race or nation, (2) a faith in humanity or 
mankind as a whole—in fact, internationalism as a guiding principle 
in national affairs also, (3), a faith in democracy, which is virtually 
the same as faith in freedom, (4) a faith in social justice, and finally 
(5) a faith in God. These five Silas or principles are ultimately based 
on what the Indonesians call Goton rojong or Mutual Coóperation. 
After the public formulation of these principles by President 
Sukarna, they have become a sort of an expression of the aspirations 
of the Indonesian people, a direct consummation of their national 
culture with its long history of at least two millennia. President 
Sukarna in the course of his speech wanted to lay stress upon 
these ideas as being principles or aspirations to be followed, and 
therefore he had used the word “ Sila ". They are not duties (Dharma 
or, as it is pronounced in Indonesia, Darma) which are established 
by law whether of Religion or of the State, and that is why he called 
these in their ensemble Pantja-Sila and not Pantja-Darma. 


From an Indonesian friend I have got the current Indonesian 
words indicative of these five great ideas grouped under the Pantja- 
Sila. These Indonesian words are (1) Ke-Bangsa-an or Faith 
in one's Bangsa Sanskrit Vam$a — i.e., Race or Nation; (2) Ke- 
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Mantsia-an or Faith in Humanity—Mankind as a whole—Manusia 
being from the Sanskrit Manusya ' Man';(3) Faith in Freedom or 
Democracy—Ke-Merdeka-an—where Merdeka, the common word 
for Freedom in Indonesian is but the Sanskrit Maha-rddhiká or 
‘the Great Prosperity ', and the implication is that in freedom lies 
the greatest prosperity imaginable. (4) The word for fourth idea of 
Social Justice is Ke-adil-an ; here the word adil is from the Arabic 
word adl which means ‘the Principle of Justice’; and finally we 
have (5) the Indonesian word for Faith in God— Ke- 
Tuhan-an—where Tuhan is the common Indonesian word for ‘God’ 
and it means ‘ Lord’ or ' Master’. 


These principles which have been proposed by President Sukarna 
and have evidently met with the enthusiastic approval of his people 
are significant. Here we have a people on the eve of a momentous 
stage in its life, when after centuries of foreign rule they declared 
themselves independent, looking round them and announcing before 
the world that this was their attitude as a nation to the world around 
and to themselves, and also to the unseen forces behind life; and 
all this they considered to be just a final expression of their national 
mind nurtured in their centuries-old civilisation. We have a delibe- 
rate and a conscious purpose in this formulation. The conscious 
appreciation of the position and the deliberate formulation of a socio- 
political ideology may be quite characteristic of the age. But from 
very early times, whenever a distinctive type of national culture has 
been found to evolve among a people and to be really “racy of the 
soil” and indicative of the people’s mind and spirit as much as of 
its economic milieu, a certain Attitude towards Things, a notable Way 
of Life, and a Credo, which however is not dogmatic in its character, 
also come to be established. Humanity everywhere is acting with 
an irresistible urge towards a higher life. All high and noble ideals, 
which elevate man and exalt him from the mere animal to the sage 
and saint and angel, and even to God, belong indeed to the whole of 
mankind. 


The ancient Hindu conception of morality, as the average man 
in Hindu society came to appreciate it, looked upon Morality and 
Code of Behaviour for man in a society as being really operative 
in two parts. The first of these is the eternal and all-inclusive, a 
Code of life which is applicable to the whole of humanity and at all 
ages and periods, which is known in India as Nitya-Dharma. This 
embraces the great moral laws of Non-injury, of Truth, of Freedom 
from Desire to possess others’ goods, of Self-restraint, of Cultivation 
of the higher faculties, etc. The other code refers to matters which 
are ephemeral and which have no all-inclusive bearing upon humanity 
as a whole, and these are known as Laukika-Dharma, or the code of 
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morals and duties which have a reference to the place, the time and 
the people. These include things which refer to what would come 
under good etiquette, like certain forms of behaviour in the matter 
of man's personal relations with others, certain taboos in his eating 
and drinking, his dress and deportment, etc. Frequently, these ephe- 
meral matters are linked up and confused with things that have a 
more permanent and all-embracing significance. So intricately are 
these two aspects of Dharma or man's code of morals and of his duties 
mixed up in many societies that it often requires a superior intellect 
in man to unravel the one [rom the other. Dogma and ritual and an 
accepted good form in life, which has only a local and for-the-time- 
being value or appeal, are frequently given a supreme value. Take 
for example, the question of eating certain kinds of forbidden food 
among millions of people following different religions. The first 
necessity for any one who has to develop the best in him, including 
that uncommon faculty of truly appreciating the point of view pre- 
sented by others not belonging to the familiar group or environment, 
will be to train up the mind in the way of distinguishing and appre- 
ciating the essentials and not being caught up by the accidentals. 
In this way alone can we become aware of certain all-embracing 
values in the world of man and of the world outside the physical 
purview of mankind. 


In a great passage in one of his Epistles, St. Paul has asked 
those who have accepted Christ not to neglect anything which is 
great or noble or of permanent value, whether within or outside 
the orbit of the new religion that he was helping to build up, the 
religion centering round the personality and the divine qualitv of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The faithful are exhorted to think of all good, 
great and noble things, and this was the sure way of elevating them- 
selves. A similar sentiment has been expressed in the Gila when 
this is put in the mouth of Krsna — 


Yad yad vibhütimat sattvam $rimad ürjitam eva và, 
Tat tad evdvagaccha tvam mama tejo’ máa-sambhavam. 


' Whatever things are endowed with special glory, are beautiful and 
are noble, regard them to be a part of My own radiance.’ All great 
and good things belong to humanity, and the whole of mankind 
possesses a common aspiration for the achievement of goodness and 
nobility in life. The World's Desire is there, and this is for the 
Ultimate Reality that is both within and beyond life. The main note of 
Humanity has been caught by the seers and sages from very early 
times— mankind is one, but it is at the same time diverse as well. 
Transcending this diversity is our basic human unity. We have 
diversity in our physical formations—the diversity of race and 
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colour. We have also diversity in our mental temperaments. And 
almost embracing everything is the diversity of our different eco- 
nomic surroundings. We are all looking for at the same time—or 
trying to look at it or find it in our own lives—the Summum Bonum, 
the Highest Good, the thing which endures, but we are looking at it 
from different angles. That is why the outlook of the whole world 
is not absolutely identical, although the aspirations are the same. 
Certain aspects of Life and of the Ideal loom large before a particular 
people, and they are apt to ignore or relegate to a second place certain 
other aspects, which, viewed from a different angle, appear to be 
much more prominent and engrossing to them. In this way, the 
Weltanschauung of different peoples separated from each other by 
time and space and environment of race and economy is bound to 
differ from each other. Everywhere the nobler ideals or associa- 
tions and aspirations are present, but it becomes a question of em- 
phasis. 


Some examples will indicate the position in the world in this 
matter. We have certain peculiar types of mentality which we have 
been accustomed to associate with or to ascribe to different peoples. 
Within Europe itself, people think they find differentiation among 
those of Romanic or Latin and Germanic or Teutonic origin (the 
word “origin” is loosely employed—it means only an ethno-linguistic 
atmosphere or milieu). The Greek and the Roman temperaments 
have also been differentiated. As contrasted with the Germanic or 
Teutonic English, the Celtic Welsh and Gaels are believed to possess 
a certain mystic and poetic quality in their temperament and attitude 
which is absent in the former. Advocates of Pan-Slavism made 
attempts to formulate what they thought was the salient character 
of the Slav mind, as constrasted with that of the German and the 
Latin. Similarly, Semites are contrasted with Indo-Europeans or 
Aryans, and the yellow Mongoloids and the black Negroids are 
sought to be differentiated in their racial attitude and their spiritual 
make-up from the Caucasoid or white race. 


Doubtless, a great deal of the above sort of differenliation is 
subjective, when either a particular people as a whole or some of 
its historians and thought-leaders seek to formulate them. But 
nevertheless, it would be quite easy to see that the temperaments 
of a large mass of people placed in the atmosphere of a particular 
type of economic, social, political and cultural life would take a 
definite shape, even if its ultimate orientation is towards the same 
and unique World’s Desire. As has been said before, it is always the 
question of emphasis. Different kinds of stress or emphasis on dif- 
ferent kinds of approach are at the basis of the various racial or 
national attitudes, 
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A study of Greek literature, Greek history, Greek art—of ancient 
Greek culture in general, has persuaded scholars to formulate what 
has been called Hellenism. This Hellenism is generally accepted as 
an attitude to life and the world which is characterised by the 
following points mentioned below. This was the attitude which 
was built up by the ancient Greeks in the great centuries of their 
historic culture—from the 7th to the 3rd century before Christ. 
It consisted, in the first instance, of an intellectual approach to the 
world. By ordinary human intelligence we should try to under- 
stand things ; and although imagination and the mystic vein are not 
entirely eschewed, the attitude of man to the things as well as 
problems of life should be guided by intelligence and reason and 
not by blind faith and prejudice. Hellenism is nothing if it is not 
an apotheosis of Reason. Along with it goes a sense of proportion 
and harmony, and the doctrine of the via media: “ Nothing too 
much ”—no excess of vapid emotionalism or unreasoning scepticism. 
There is in Hellenism, again, plenty of room for the play of the 
imagination ; and the highest achievement of the Hellenic mind in 
the philosophy of Socrates and Plato does not shut the door to 
the presence of an Ultimate Reality which is both immanent and 
transcendent, and does not taboo the mystic perception. Further, 
one of the most noteworthy traits of Hellenism is its love of beauty. 
In Hellenism we for the first time are made aware of the inherent 
beauty of things as they are in nature; and the Greek was parti- 
cularly entranced by the beauty of the human body—he was not 
unique in this—there were other peoples also who similarly revelled 
in the beauty of the human form and preserved it for eternity in 
plastic mould. But Greek interest in the beauty of the human form, 
in the best period of Greek Art in the 5th and early 4th centuries 
B.C., was suffused by an idealism, an aspiration and an approach 
to the Ultimate Truth which was unique of its kind. Even 
such a thing as beauty of the folds of drapery appears to 
have revealed itself to the Greeks more than to any other 
people. The Hellenic spirit also is a believer in the freedom of 
man and in the democratic way of life. Although the Greeks as a 
people could not rise above the ancient system of slavery, outside of 
the limits of this slavery which they accepted in a matter of fact 
spirit, the Greek mind was all for the perfect freedom of the indivi- 
dual citizen. So the notes of intellectualism, of moderation, of beauty, 
of harmony and of democracy are indicative of the Hellenic spirit. 


But these were not the monopoly of the ancient Greeks alone. 
Everywhere all other cultured peoples set store on these ideals. They 
belong to the whole of mankind. But since we find that the Greeks 
as a people laid much greater stress on the above ideals as being 
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among the things of the highest importance in life, we are justified 
in labelling them as Hellenic or Greek ideals, that is, as Hellenism. 
'The note of freedom is universal, as much as is the note of beauty ; 
but there may be many people who would be not very much interest- 
ed in either, and they would think of other things first. We say 
that a man belongs to Ancient Greece in so much as he possesses in a 
large measure an allegiance to the above ideals, but nevertheless, he re- 
mains essentially human and modern, and in addition to his pre- 
ference for these ideals he may have some other values which would 
be either his heritaga from his own race, or gifts accepted by him 
from some other race. 


In India we have had, ever since the development of the Indian 
people as a distinct entity among the nations of the world, a pecu- 
liarly Indian Weltanschauung which we may call Indianism. This 
we may call Bharatiyata or Bhavata-Dharma in Sanskrit, as trans- 
cending and embracing the highest and most universal ideas in 
Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, Dravidianism, and other expres- 
sions of Indian Culture. The Indian Man is a composite individual, 
like man in most parts of the world. Tennyson spoke with reference 
to the English people that they are Saxon and Norman and 
Dane—all mingled together, and with a dash of the Celt behind . 
it all. So the Indian Man of the present day is a blend of various 
races with their respective languages and cultures who came 
into India from tlie outside in different groups and at different 
times from time immemorial, and settled here. This matter need 
not be dilated at length in the present context. In the formation 
of the Indian Man, four main ethno-linguistic elements—“‘language- 
culture groups"—have joined hands—the Austric or the Nisdda, 
the Dravidian, the Mongoloid or Kiráta, and the Aryan. They 
came into India from different parts of the world and at different 
periods of history, and they settled down to live side by side. They 
were at first quite conscious of differences in their physical, mental 
and spiritual make-up. But Mankind is One ; and after they settled 
down here in India, miscegenation became inevitable. This mis- 
cegenation is a thing which the Indian mind with its notions of caste 
would not very easily be able to grasp at the present day. But through 
anuloma and pratiloma marriages, this thing became well-established, 
and ultimately we have the common masses of the Indian people 
evolved, through an intimate or superficial intermingling of these four 
elements. Over and above these four, it is not unlikely that there 
was one or two more, but their separate existence is no longer 
preserved, and they have now more or less fallen within the region 
of speculation, if they existed at all. A mixed people developed 
a mixed culture, and fortunately for India, quite early, when this 
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mixing was taking place, and was perhaps at its intensest--some- 
time during the late Vedic period (as it has been suggested by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas), there was a spirit of accommodation, as none of 
these races could claim pre-eminence over the others, except in the 
case of the Aryans, who came in as a white Herrenvolk, with a 
superior organisation, an uncommon adaptiveness, a rare imaginative- 
ness, and a most expressive and poetic language. But even these Ar- 
yans were captivated by the superior material culture of the pre- 
Aryans, and the spirit of aloofness among the diverse races gradually 
melted away. Of course, when the rigidity of caste gradually began to 
take hold of the Indian people, particularly in post-Muslim times, 
a spirit of exclusiveness developed, but that was much later. But 
it was absent in the earliest phase when we see the Hindu people 
in travail,—a new people, the Indian people, coming into existence 
from this racial miscegenation. 


It was this spirit of accommodation which was inevitable when 
four distinct peoples came together that gave the tone to Indianism 
through the three millennia of its existence. In the domain of 
practícal religion, Indianism found its expression in the various 
Indian religions and cults and philosophies, beginning from the 
days of Vedic religion, e.g. Vedism, Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
a number of ancient Indian philosophical schools and religious cults 
which are no longer in existence, Puranism, Tantrism, later forms 
of Mahayana Buddhism in India, Nathism and other medi- 
aeval cults, the South Indian schools of Saiva and Vaisnava 
mysticism of the Nayanars and the Azhvars, mediaeval Bhakti, 
Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi, Bhakti and other mediaeval Hindu schools 
of North India and the Deccan, Indian Sufism, the Sikh religion, 
and Brahmism, the Arya Samaj cult, etc. Each of these 
has its eternal principles which have been joined up with ephemeral 
things—these form an unavoidable combination of the Nitya- 
Dharma with the Laukika-Dharma, as mentioned above. But 
Indianism includes the basic ideology which embraces all and which 
forms the ideal of all. 


This term was used by Dr. F. W. Thomas in his remarkable 
little book “The Expansion of Indianism," which was published in 
1942 from the University of Calcutta, and this Indianism with him 
is a form of the Vedanta. The “Perennial Philosophy" which is 
but Aldous Huxley’s English translation of the Sanskrit expression 
Sanatana Dharma, also can be looked upon as almost the same 
as this Indianism. Although they may not have used the word, 
Indianism, called by other names, has been sought to be defined or 
described by various scholars. ‘With most students of Indian philo- 
sophy, particularly among the Hindus, Indianism is the philosophy 
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of the Upanisads cum the ideals of the great epics — the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, in their universal aspect and application. 
With Muslim thinkers it would be something like Tasawwuf or 
Sufism. 

The present writer has sought to give his own reading of India- 
nism as indicating the Indian attitude to life, both seen and unseen, 
and as an expression of Indian culture. 

It is quite likely that his formulation of Indianism will differ 
from that of other persons. But in fundamental matters he ven- 
tures to think that his views would find acceptance with all wlio 
are familiar with the trends of our national history and of the 
national mind. The basic character of Indian culture as a com- 
posite lies in what may be called "Unity in Diversity". This Unity 
in Diversity that is so characteristic of Indian civilisation presents 
as its own consequence a Harmony of Contrasts, and this Harmony 
is based more or less on the following matters : 


(1) A Sense of Unity of all life as the expression of an Unseen 
Reality which is both immanent and transcendant— which is, accord- 
ing to the old Tamil expression, kafa-v-ul ; 

(2) a Desire for a Synthesis to combine apparently disconnect- 
ed fragments in life as well as experience in their proper place in an 
Essential Unity ; 

(3) a Belief in, or an Attempt to establish by Reason, the 
Ultimate Reality which has been mentioned above ; and there is also 
the general belief that man in his essential being, which continues 
alter death, is part of this Reality. It is also a common idea that 
the proper aim of man’s life should be to make this Ultimate Reality 
direct and shape his life, and thus the Reality postulated can become 
a true Reality. This realisation can be attained through self-culture, 
or through knowledge, or through intuitive experience, or again 
through the grace of this Reality itself, that is, in common parlance, 
through the grace of God ; 


(4) a rigid Adherence to the Intellect while seeking to harmo- 
nise it in the higher plane with Emotion, with Intuition, and with 
Mystic Perception ; 

(5) a Recognition of the Sufferings and Sorrows of Life, with 
an attempt to go to the root causes of these sufferings and sorrows 
with a view to remove them ; f 

(6) a Feeling for the Sacredness of All Life; and 

(7) a great Sympathy and Tolerance for all other peoples 
ideas and points of view. 

Indianism does not pin itsel down to the experiences and 
opinions of any single individual—incarnation or prophet—although 
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it reverences them all. It recognises that the Ultimate Reality 
manifests itself in various ways, and the Supreme Truth is approa- 
chable by diverse paths ; and while allowing individual beliefs and 
faiths, it does not insist upon or inculcate a particular creed or dogma 
which must be accepted by all and sundry. It believes that man 
can attain to the Summum Bonum in life through the best that is 
available in his environment followed in a spirit of sincerity and 
charity. 


The higher thought of Hinduism in its three forms of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism ; the later expressions of Indian religion like 
Sikhism and various sectarian faiths; the Sufi form of Islam as it 
developed on the soil of India after taking shape in Mesopotamia, 
lran and in Central Asia; besides, Zoroastrianism as it was established 
in India, and Indian Christianity in some of its aspects — these 
are the channels through which Indianism has flowed through the 
centuries. It embodies one of the highest expressions of the human 
spirit through the medium of Sanskrit and other Aryan languages 
of India, through Tamil and other Dravidian speeches, and through 
Persian and English. Just as the special vehicle of Hellenism was 
the Ancient Greek Language, so it was Sanskrit in the case of India- 
nism. And this Sanskrit, although it is in its origin an Aryan or 
Indo-European language, developed on the soil of India, and the 
non-Aryan peoples had a share in this development—in determining 
its tendencies and its history, in helping to change its phonetics and its 
grammar and to modify and add to its vocabularly (enabling this 
vocabulary to represent adequately the spirit of Indianism). 


All the above ideas or attitudes which have been ascribed to 
ndianism may not find universal support in the theologies of specia- 
lised faiths, but there is a general agreement. I am not putting 
down here the idea of transmigration and Samsé@ra as one of the vital 
things in Indianism. Of course, some doctrines like Karma or man's 
action determining his fate and Samsara or transmigration are almost 
universally believed in by Hindus, including Brahminists, Buddhists 
and Jains and others. But as Indianism does not entertain any dogma, 
it is not required of everybody to subscribe to these as a compulsory 
creed. Indianism inculcates a belief in a Supreme Existence, the 
nature of which is open to speculation. It may be a "personal god, 
(like the Greek Zeus), or the Law of Nature, or the Reason of Man", 
as Euripides, the Greek tragic poet suggested (Zeus, eit Anagkē 
Phuseos, eite Nous Broton). The utmost that the Indian spirit would 
postulate about this Supreme Existence is that it is Sad, it exists ; 
and it is also Cif, that is, knowledge—there is order and mathematics 
behind the universe, which would suggest a conscious plan and pur- 
pose in the Unseen Reality—"'an argument from design" ; and, finally, 
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it is Ananda or bliss, and this is the result of subjective conscious- 
ness on the part of the human being, which cannot be proved. It 
can be, again, some other type of principle which is behind the 
universe, and the ideas of the Buddhists and Jainas differ from those 
of the Brahmanas in this. Nature or the universe is an entity which 
consists of Matter and‘ Energy (which is but a transformation of 
Matter). There is a Cosmic Law working behind this physical 
universe, and that is known as Rta ; and the Ideal of Righteousness 
which holds this world together and makes relations between men 
conform to the Cosmic Law of Rta, is called Dharma, which per- 
meates tbe essential nature of everything. "These and similar ideas 
are parts of Indianism on the speculative side. On the practical side, 
we have the duties of mankind determined according to Dharma, 
by which man's normal existence as a social being is retained. Thus 
we have Ahimsd or non-injury to all life—within reasonable limits 
as the practical-minded Brahman will add ; and Keruné or loving- 
kindness ; as well as Mail?i or active gcod-doing, which are among 
the highest duties—the highest Dharmas of man. Socially, man has a 
three-fold debt (Rua) to pay : Deva-rna or debt to God, by good 
work and worship and service, Pitr-yna or debt to the forefathers—by 
marrying and perpetuating the line; and Rsirsge or debt to the 
sages—by study and dissemination of knowledge, and conservation 
as well as addition to it. Detachment from the world and from the 
concerns and affairs of the world and a spirit of renunciation 
(Vairagya and Tyàga) are looked upon as inevitable corollaries to 
an all-absorbing desire for attaining to the Ultimate Reality, which 
is Freedom or Salvation (Mukti or Moksa) for man from the 
bondages of life, [rom all sorrowg and sufferings. Dharma or the 
good or virtuous life, Artha and Kama or the good things of life 
and joy and happiness acquired through Dharma, and Moksa or 
liberation from the bondage of life—this is the four-fold aim in the 
life of man. 


The above in brief are the salient features of the Indian attitude 
to the world of the Seen and the Unseen—and this attitude represents 
the basic culture of India. It has been sought to be given expression 
to by the sayings and writings of the Asis, the saints and sages of 
the ancient India, of the philosophers, of the poets, of the devotees 
(Nayanürs and Azhvars, Siddhas and Bhaktas)—and the mystics 
(Sants, Yogis, Sannyasis, Sadhus, Fakirs and Qalandars) of India 
through the ages. The entire trend of Indian literature has been to 
set forth the various aspects of this Indianism, as can be easily 
surmised. 


The changing scene in the economic and political life of India, 
and social changes which are naturally coming in through evolution 
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(or are being brought in by revolutionary legislation which is forcing 
the pace), might ultimately affect the Indianism—the Indian Weltan- 
schauung in various ways. But it is also expected that the modern 
spirit will find many things in Indianism: to be of supreme value 
for the whole of Humanity, and will not let them pass away. 


There are other national attitudes expressive of national cultures, 
and sometimes these have become broadened themselves, or have re- 
tained on the dogmatic plane their original rather narrow character ; 
and have even in spite of this stamped their impress on other peoples 
through their very spirit of intransigence aid lack of compromise. 
Side by side with Hellenism and Indianism, we may mention the 
spirit of China—the national attitude of the ancient and mediaeval 
Chinese people which can be described as Sinism. This Sinism has 
apparently laid a particular stress on social and domestic virtues ; 
and although there is no lack of a deep and a very all-embracing 
mysticism in the Chinese spirit, which is comparable to that of 
Ancient India and Greece, the Chinese temperament is essentially 
practical. The great postulate of the Divinity is tacitly accepted by 
Sinism in its most characteristic form, viz., the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, but it is not given that tremendous importance which we find 
in Indianism, and, as we shall see later, in Hebraism. The philo- 
sophy of Lao-tzu is comparable to that of the ancient Sanskrit 
Upanisads, and herein we have a most remarkable formulation of 
the concept of an Ultimate Reality, which is unmanifest and 
absolute in its original nature, as well as manifested in the world and 
life. But in the history of its later development, the purer atmos- 
phere of Lao-tzu’s Taoism was made heavy by the intrusion of 
magic, and of a desire to perpetuate this life with all its material 
advantages. The Confucian attitude, on the other hand, which 
mainly concerns itself with the practical aim of producing good men 
and women who would be good citizens, sought to keep to the dry 
light of a reasoned existence, without landing itself into morass of 
blind faith and unmeaning ritualistic excess. The Chinese mind 
also showed a great Humanism, a sense of feeling for man as man, 
and this is very characteristically expressed by the Chinese proverbial 
phrases "Ten Thousand Countries, Same Feelings; Under Heaven, 
One Family.” 


This Chinese attitude towards mankind as a whole is compa- 
rable to that of the Ancient Greeks. The Ancient Greeks were 
interested in man for the very simple reason that, we are all men, 
and a man should naturally have a curiosity and a fellow-feeling 
about his brother men, whether they were civilised Greeks or uncul- 
tured non-Greeks or barbarians. The Greeks invented a term for 
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this spirit of interest in man——Anthropotes, and this has been 
translated into Latin as Humanitas or Humanity, and we have 
rendered it into our present-day Indian languages by the Sanskrit 
creation, Manavikaia. This is an appreciation of man as man, with 
all his good and bad qualities, his strengths and weaknesses, with both 
the angel and the brute in him. The Greek attitude was something 
direct, and so was the Chinese attitude. "This interest in man and 
curiosity about him has been inherited by the modern world from 
the Ancient Greeks, particularly from the days of the Renaissance, 
and this forms one of the greatest characteristics or bases of a pre- 

sent-day world civilisation. The ancient Indian attitude towards 
‘man was also one of both curiosity and reverence. We may recall 
the passage from the Mahābhārata which runs thus : 


Guhyam brahma tad idam bho bravimi— 
Na manusat $resthataram hi kificit : 


‘This is the secret doctrine which I speak unto you—there is 
nothing higher than man.’ 


This spirit of reverence which the Ancient Indian man felt for 
his brother man was, however, not direct, as in the case of the 
Ancient Greeks or the Ancient Chinese—it was, one might say, via 
the Supreme Spirit. I am interested in man, because both in him 
and in me are to be found the Supreme Spirit—we are fragments of 
the same Divinity, and therefore I cannot take myself away and cut 
myself off from my brother man through isolation or through hatred : 
this is the old Indian attitude. This is parallelled by the feeling ex- 
pressed by the English Christian mystic when he said that “No 
man is an island unto himself"—all men in fact are parts of a great 
continent, so that if any part of Humanity—any single individual— 
is affected, others also participate in it. The bell does not toll for 
the dead man alone, but it tolls also for the living as well, because 
they are inextricably linked with each other, the living and the dead, 
as parts of the same Common Humanity. 


This attitude towards a Common Humanity is something which 
mankind needs most of all at the present day, and if we could have 
it, then there would be a real Moral Rearmament and a real Spiritual 
Revolution which would bring about political and economic revolution 
also. Exploitation of man by man, and the gratuitous insult which 
men of colour are prepetually suffering from their white brother 
men who have just the accident of birth in a white community, would 
in that case cease. This can only be the result of a rational attitude 
towards man, and if it is extended to the international plane, then 


there would be an end to many of the sins and sufferings of Huma- 
nity. 
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We can make special reference to Hebraism as one of the great 
leavens of Modern Western Civilisation. This Hebraism is acting 
through Christianity in the civilisation of present-day Europe and 
America, although some of the intransigence and dogmatic aspects 
of it have been very much toned down by the spirit of the Ancient 
Greeks—by Hellenism—with which it had to come in contact and 
compromise. Hebraism in itself is based on a dual conception of 
the universe in which two forces are fighting with each other, those 
of good and of evil. Man is to take his side consciously and willingly 
with the good, and fight the evil. The evil is Satan or the Devil, 
and the good is God. This conception is believed to have originated 
first among the Ancient Iranians, and then it was taken over by 
the Jews during their long sojourn as captives brought to Babylon by 
the Persian conquerors. In any case, it must be said that the Jews 
developed along with this dualistic conception of the spiritual world, 
a vivid sense of Sin. Man is a sinful being from his very nature. 
His desire to know was a questionable trait in him—he ought to 
have submitted his thought and will absolutely to what he considered 
to be the dictates of the Divinity. The sense of a single Godhead 
-—an individual and personal God who does not tolerate any rival in 
ihe devotions and affections of men, was also an idea which develop- 
ed in the ancient Hebrew mind. The quintessence of Hebraism is 
therefore this sense of the Uniqueness of God, and a sense of Sin. 
Man removes himself away from God if he does evil in the sight 
of God his Lord, and it is by contrition and atonement that he can 
be won back into the fold of God. This Hebraism, therefore, became 
a very powerful force, with a very determinate conception of the 
Godhead and its aims and intentions which the Hebraic man (and 
his spiritual disciples) felt that they alone knew. Christianity 
caught its Hebraistic attitude from the Old Testament, but Christia- 
nity developed in a European, Greco-Roman atmosphere, and in 
certain aspects it was a transformation of the ancient Mediterranean 
world with a basic Hebraistic element, and, later on, strong doses of 
Celtism, Germanism and Slavism, as the case might be. Islamism 
also is basically related to the Jewish faith, and it retains, owing to 
the personality of its founder, the Prophet of Arabia, its general 
Semitic and specific Arabic character. The Arabistic base of Islam 
is found in its fundamental book, the Quran. Muhammad's was 
a very strong personality, and his own conception of right and 
wrong and his own reaction to the cultural milieu of his country and 
times became inextricably mixed with Islam as it is formulated in 
the Quran and in the Hadith, the former embodying what Muslims 
believe to be the direct revelation of God through his Prophet, 
Muhammad, and the latter gives the views and opinions and the 
behaviour and practice of the Prophet himself. Islam inculcated 
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above all things a most exclusive and ultra-rigorous faith in the Unity 
of the Godhead, in the first instance ; and secondly it insists upon 
Muhammad being the seal as well as exemplar of prophets and the 
culmination of prophet-hood. It proposes quite a very human and 
a reasonable code of morals, and enjoins the equality of men in the 
sight of God, although, like Hebraism and Hellenism, it permits 
slavery. Theoretically at least, there is no chosen or specially favoured 
people of God, although the Arabs for many centuries, because of 
their political predominance and because of the unique character of 
their language as the vehicle of the Quran enjoyed a special pre- 
eminence, and the Muslim man is also believed to have special privi- 
leges in the realm of God. Islam followed at first the narrow path of 
orthodoxy, but coming in contact with other peoples, particularly the 
Iranians and the Greeks, its attitude underwent certain alterations, 
though outside of the very orthodox circles. There was its new deve- 
lopment in the form of Tasawwuf or Sufism, in which the narrow 
path of orthodoxy was broadened and was sought to be harmonised 
with the World's Desire as expressed in other attitudes. Islam seeks to 
transcend national cultures and national attitudes, as much as theolo- 
gical Christianity in allits various schools does. But the national mind 
and spirit and the circumstances which give rise to national cultures 
cannot be suppressed, and therefore just as we have a Russian Chris- 
tianity which is quite different from the Abyssinian, and an Italian 
Christianity which is distinct from some of the American Protestant 
developments of the same faith, all these differing from each other 
in their attitudes both towards God and Man, so we have different 
types of Islam, particularly on its popular (if not in its theological) 
aspects, and the Islam of a Maghrabi Berber nomad tribesmen is 
bound to differ from the Islam of a Javanese cultivator, and these in 
their turn would differ from the popular Islam such as we find among 
the Muslims of Bengal and among those of West Africa. 


There are certain peoples who have so long been denied a 
place in the scheme of things in the political and cultural set up of 
mankind. Nevertheless, they have their own racial or national 
attitudes and cultures. Thus, for example, we can speak of the 
backward peoples of America, Oceania and Africa, as well as of some 
other parts of the world. We may mention the case of the Africans 
-—the black peoples dwelling to the south of the Sahara. They 
consist of two main groups—the true or Sudanic Negroes of West 
Africa, and the Bantu Negroes of Central and South Africa. 
They have never had any occasion to obtain a hearing from 
other peoples. But with the passing of the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, a great change is taking place among these peoples who appear- 
ed to have been disinherited or outcast children in the human family. 
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In West Africa particularly we find an upsurge of nationalism which 
is bringing about a new attitude of sympathetic enquiry and study 
into the culture and philosophical attitude of the West African peo- 
ples. Although under a cloud (from which the West Africans are very 
largely free, namely, the cloud oí exploitation and persistent humilia- 
tion by white peoples settled among them) which is the lot of the 
black peoples of Central and South Alriea, there too, as much as in 
West Africa, we find a new spirit waking up and struggling against 
the inhumanities of the policy of maintaining, by main force, white 
superiority. The policy of Apartheid will have to fail in the long 
run. Sympathetic students of African ways of life and African 
ideals have come out from among both scientific anthropological 
workers and true servants of Christ who have in them as a matter of 
primary faith a sense of the brotherhood as well as unity of all the 
races of man. Gradually we are coming to the position of apprecia- 
ting the attitude of the Black Man in Africa towards the world, 
towards both God and Man. It is yet too early to formulate an 
Africanism ; and whatever is formulated must also be accepted by 
the majority of Africans, as really representing what they have been 
thinking and acting upon, although they did not have occasion 
to make an introspection and to discover the basis of their Africa- 
nism for themselves. But as a tentative suggestion towards the 
establishment of an Africanism, as a formulated set of ideas charac- 
terising African culture, particularly of West Africa, we may state 
the following : 


(1) Africanism is, in the first instance, motivated by a sense 
of Dynamism, of a grcat Spiritual 'Force or Reality existing behind 
all things in this world of sentient beings as well as inanimate objects, 
and moving them within their proper spheres. "This faith has been 
wrongly described as Fetishism, but it is of the same line of thinking 
as the conception of an immanent and Transcendent Divinity which 
we find in Indianism and which we find also among most other 
peoples : we have it in the Indian conception of the Supreme Brah- 
man, in the Ancient Chinese conception of the Tao, and in 
the Polynesian conception of the Mana or inherent spirit; or force 
behind all things, etc. This sense of Dynamism enables the African 
to have a feeling of unity with Nature, and there is no superiority 
complex for man as the special favourite of God or Nature, although 
accepting the position that} man possesses a higher nature in him- 
self—what may be called his soul, in addition to his material per- 
sonality. 


(2) In Africanism Man is not an isolated phenomenon, he is 
closely connected with the Unseen World also. The African man 
manifests in his spiritual make-up a certain intense hankering for 
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association with the Force or Reality behind life. In case where 
he has accepted Christianity or Islam, this shows itself in a very 
characteristic spiritual aspiration, a "spiritual hunger”, as it has been 
said, which one finds in American Negro spirituals and in the very 
deep and simple piety that often characterises the African Muslim. 


(3) Africanism, as it is expressed in its social attitude, stands 
for Collectivism : a human individual has his own freedom, but he is 
subservient to the bigger unit of the family or clan or tribe or stale. 
This subordination of Individualism to Collectivism is found in all 
wider issues affecting the community as a whole. For example, 
collective ownership of the land, and marriage are as much an 
affair of the tribe as of the individuals. 


(4). The fourth thing in Africanism is a Sense of Rhythm in 
Life which is also suffused by a true joie de vivre—a joy of living. 
This Sense of Rhythm finds its expression in music and dance and 
in a variety of artistic expressions, with a true sense of colour and 
line. In social life, we find the African to be simple and trustful 
and expansive—eager to form contacts and friendships and not 
seeking to enter within his own shell in a spirit of superior aloofness. 


Other points in Africanism, particularly with reference to both 
its spiritual and social attitudes, could be made up ; but the above 


appear to be on the surface some of the salient characteristics of 
Africanism. 


We have thus in the various types of national cultures as ex- 
pressed by national attitudes to the world and being a sum-total 
of man's ideals and aspirations in this way, namely, to realise him- 
self in this mundane existence. It would be seen that the goal is 
felt to be the same. As the Sufi mystic poet has said in Persian—- 
* the dream is but one dream, but its expressions have been different ' 
(khvab yak khvab ast, mukhtalif ta’birvha). We are all trying 
to bring about the Unity of Humanity not only in theory but also 
in practice. This we can achieve only by mutual understanding, 
and understanding with sympathy and real knowledge. The Asiatic 
Society in its various branches, since its inception, has been a potent 
instrument in bringing about understanding among the nations, parti- 
cularly among those of the East and the West. The Society has 
been a great gift of Modern Europe to Asia, and it has enabled us, 
peoples of Asia, to know more about ourselves than we otherwise 
would have been able to do, if it were not for the Curiosity of Man— 
of the European Man—acting as the magic wand bringing back to 
life the Sleeping Princess. The Illustrious founder of the Asiatic 
Society, Sir William Jones, in,1784 declared that both Nature and 
Man were within the purview of the Society's investigations : "what- 
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ever is found in the one, and whatever is performed by the other.” 
We have thus both the scientific and the humanistic side of know- 
ledge, particularly within the geographical bounds of Asia, which is 
the purpose of the Society to study and unravel; and may the ideals 
of the Society lead to a better understanding of the various national 
Cultures and National Attitudes which have come into being among 
the Sons of Men, and thus lead to abiding Peace and Goodwill on 
Earth based on our Common Humanity, fortified by a sense of 
Mutual Appreciation. 


TERRACOTTA FIGURINES AND TOYS FROM 
MAHESHWAR EXCAVATION 
By 
S. B. DEO 


Several terracotta figurines and toys were found in the 
excavations at Maheshwar, some sixty miles from Indore, in Madhya 
Bharat. These excavations were conducted in 1952-53 jointly by 
the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, Poona, 
and the M. S. University of Baroda. The Universities of Poona 
and Bombay also gave considerable financial help. 

The aims, objects and the resultant cultural sequence of this 
excavation have already been published twice or thrice before. In 
order, however, to make the sequence more clear in relation to the 
figurines and toys described below, a short table giving details of 
the finds in various layers and their probable dating is given below : 


Period 


Trench Layers | Finds | Probable dating 


ln III and III. | III — 14 Scrapers and Discoid| Proto-Neolithic 
Extension III Extension | cores. 
— 10 
G A P 


Microliths, painted stl 

tery, Mace heads, Ochre, Proto-Historic 
washed ware, and Red- 

and-Black pottery. 


I III and III III — 9 to 13 
Extension III Extension 
— 5 to 9 


IIA | II, III, III II — 13 to 19| Painted Pottery, micro-| Early Historic 
Extension III —2 to 8 | liths, Red-and- Black] c. 400— 
III Extension, pottery, carly coins, 100 B.C. 
— 2 to 4 | Northem Black Polish- 


ed pottery. 
IIIB | II II—6 to 12 | Early coins, NBP, less| Early Historic 
Red-and-Black ware. c. 100 B.C. — 
200 A.D. 
cto ons [ma tema sale I, Il | I—2 to 6 |Red Polished ware, Early Historic 
: I1—2 to 7 | Brick structures, coins.| c. 200— 


500 A.D. 


Miam. "E त — Ma- 
ratha. 


IV I, 1I, III, I—1; II—1, 2;| Glazed Muslim ware, 
Ir Extension | III—1; Late structures. 


IlI Extension 
—1. 
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It may be noted that all the six figurines — male and females 
—as also eight somewhat intact toys were found from layers of 
period IIIC. Fragmentary legs of toy-animals were six, of which 
one was found in the layer of Period IIIB, three from that of Period 
ITC, and two from those of Period IV. Thus, of a total of twenty, 
seventeen belonged to Period IIIC, one to IIIB, and two to Period 
IV. This clearly shows that toys and figurines were in greater use 
at Maheshwar between c.200-500 A.D. 


Terracotta Figurines 


A group of six terracotta figurines was found in the layers of 
Period IIIC. Unfortunately all of these are fragmentary and 
headless. 

Of these six, three are distinctly mother-and-child figurines, 
one a male, and two, though fragmentary, are most probably female 
figurines belonging to the mother-and-child group. 

It may be noted that all these figurines are cast from a single 
shallow mould. 


a) Mother and child : 
All the three specimens were found in layers of Period IIIC. 
These depict a child supported by the bent left arm of the woman. 


Pl I, No. 2 A headless figurine of a standing mother-and- 
child, cast from a single mould ; the mother's right arm 
hanging down and the other bent at right angles and 
supporting the child ; the child's left arm rests on its left 
thigh ; the child's hair appear to have been arranged in 
trefoil fashion ; the mother has so worn the sari, that a 
large part of it hangs down in a loop, almost touching her 
left ankle. In such a fashion, the right shoulder seems to 
have remained bare. 

Brownish-red in front, blackish at the back ; no slip 
or wash of anything. 
152 mm. in height. 


No. 723, MHSR II, Tr. II, C(5), Period IIIC. 


Pl. I, No. 1 Similar to above, with the difference that the child 
touches the mother's breast with its left hand ; the child's 
hair seem to have been arranged in a knot over its head ; 
it seems that the mother wears a necklace of which some 
traces are visible ; style of wearing sari similar to that of 
No. 2 above; coarse, brown-red colour, 

71 mm. in height. 


No. 632, MHSR II, Tr. II, D (5), Period IIIC. 
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Another specimen, No. 646 [MHSR II, Tr. II, D(5), Period HIC} 
is similar to No. 632 above. 


b) Fragmentary : 


Pl. I, No. 5. Fragment of a female figurine with the right palm 
and legs from the thighs intact ; cast from a single mould ; 
the feet indicated by a vertical shallow groove; original 
fabric coarse red-brown ; traces of a yellow wash all over 
tha body ; probably similar to the mother-and-child group, 
but having the lower portion of the body including the 
legs, shown in a more tapering fashion. 

67 mm. in height. 


No. 787, MHSR II, Tr. II. B(4), Period IIIC. 


Pl. I, No. 4 Fragment of probably a female figurine cast from 
a single mould with only the halo and trefoil coiffure intact ; 
brown-red colour, core containing particles of silica ; the 
trefoil coiffure indicates that it may have affinity with the 
mother-and-child figurine No. 723 above, in which the 
child's coiffure is similar. 

30 mm. in height. 


No. 701, MHSR II, Tr. II, D (5), Period HIC. 
c) Male Figurine : 


Pl. I, No. 3 Torso of a light brown-grey male figurine cast from 
a single mould showing, well proportioned chest and abdo- 
men and somewhat disproportionate arms hanging down ; 
the figure is wearing a tight-fitting loin-cloth ; may be a 
gymnast ; traces of a yellowish-white slip. 

47 mm. in height. 


No. 825, MHSR II, Tr. II, C(5), Period IIIC. 
Parallels from other sites : 


On the mother-and-child type of figurines, GORDON™ remarks, 
“It is interesting to note also that this more genre type of 
sculpture, free from iconography, depicting human women carrying 
or playing with their children, does not appear until the Kushan 
period ; this is emphasised by the Muttra terracottas themselves.” 
This remark holds good so far as the early limit of the period IIIC 
(c.200-500 A.D.) in which the Maheshwar terracottas are found, is 
concerned. 


Looking at the specimens, however, from their artistic delinea- 
tion, they more or less conform to the standards of the Gupta art 
as several similar parallels from sites like Ahichchatra and Kausambi 
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No. 2 No. 6 


Plate | À. 


TERRACOTTA OBJECTS FROM MAHESHWAR 


No. 13 


Plate | B. 
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are reported. Generally, “ they are cast from single moulds with 
moderate relief ; parts of the body, such as the suspended arms and 
legs, are seldom rendered free ".* All the mother-and-child figurines 
under study conform to this characteristic element inasmuch as 
they are rigid and one whole. 

Unfortunately as most of the figurines are headless, we have 
to depend solely on figurine No. 701 (Pl. I, 4) for providing some 
evidence to “ an astounding variety of fashions and fancies, patterns 
in coiffure and drapery "? so typical of the Gupta figurines. The 
trefoil coiffure of this figure has contemporary parallels from 
Ahichchatra! and Kausambi. It may be noted that this type of 
coiffure is to be found in the case of the child also in Figurine 
No. 723. 

In the case of Figurine No. 632, similar parallels can be had 
from Ahichchatra and Kausambi. The Ahichchatra specimen comes 
from Stratum III attributed to c.350-750 A.D. and resembles the 
Maheshwar figurine more than that [rom Kausambi which is not only 
a bit later in period but differs from the same inasmuch as the 
woman holds a ball or rattle in her hand and thus is a ‘Kridadhatri.’ 
The mother-and-child figurines [rom Maheshwar are all of the 
type which is designated as ‘Ankadhatri’ by AGRAWAL. 

Figurines of the mother-and-child type but of a different 
posture have been found elsewhere in India. A specimen belonging 
to the lst century A.D. and coming from Skarah Dheri® (now 
Lahore Museum), depicts Hariti, (Buddhist) in a standing posture 
with her left hand supporting the sucking child. It has its drapery 
closely clinging to the body, with small folds running parallel. Our 
figurines are definitely later in type and style. A somewhat 
contemporary specimen is reported from Dhank in Kathiawar (c.4th 
century A.D.) which depicts “a woman with a child on her left 
knee, and her hand pointing up. She has heavy ear-rings, and 
apparently a [rontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which 
is wavy and clustering." SANKALIA!" identifies it with the Jaina 
goddess Amba or Ambikà. None of our mother-and-child figurines 
is a seated figurine like the Jaina Amba from Dhank. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether our figurines have any sectarian affinity. 

In the delineation of the female form, the Maheshwar figurines 
are pieces of good workmanship as they depict them in conformity 
with the standards of feminine beauly eulogised by classical Sanskrit 
poets.» In this respect the male figurine (No. 825) is also 
remarkable for grace and curvelinear details of excellent physique. 


Terracotta Toys 
Several specimens of minor toys such as bulls, elephants, horses, 
ram and a bird were found. 01 such fourteen specimens six were 
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fragmentary portions of legs of animals. Of the latter, one came 
from the layer of Period IIIB (c. 100 B.C.— 200 A.D.) three from 
that of Period IIIC (c. 200—500 A.D.) and two from that of 
Period IV (Muslim-Maratha). 


All the eight specimens described below belong to Period IIIC 
at Maheshwar : 


Bulls : 
Two specimens were found, 


Pl. I, No. 7 A broken toy with only one leg intact and the three 
others broken, the head and the tail also broken—may be a 
bull or a horse; black baked and the core containing 
siliceous matter. 


No. 518, MHSR II, Tr. II, E(4), Period ITIC. 


Pl. I, No. 11 Half fragment of a bull showing a prominent hump, 
a portion of one of the four legs and the mouth ; the horns 
are broken off ; crude workmanship. 


No. 579, MHSR II, Tr. II, X (2), Period IIC. 


Ram: 
Only one specimen was collected, 


Pl. I, No. 10 A complete specimen of a ram with prominent 
twisted horns, the eyes indicated by fine incised circles on 
both sides below the ears, the nose by two close holes, the 
mouth by a sectional cut; just above the nose is a hole 
possibly to pass a thread through for the convenience of 
children ; the colour of the body is black. 


No. 651, MHSR II, Tr. II, 1) (5), Period IIIC. 

Horses : 

A pair of toy-horses was found. 

Pl. I, No. 13 A specimen of a saddled horse (elephant ?) with all 
the four legs broken, the tail, the saddle, the reins, the 
ears and the mane gracefully depicted ; the upper portion 
of the saddle on the back of the horse broken — it might 


have contained the rider. (if an elephant, then the trunk 
probably raised up, and sitting on its hind legs). 


No. 691, MHSR II, Tr. II, C(5), Period IIIC 


Pl. I, No. 6 The fragmentary head of a horse with the ears and 
the body broken off ; the nostrils are indicated by a pair of 
holes. and the mouth by a cavity showing that the mouth 
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was open; the whole mouth is covered by white colour 
and the reigns marked by lines in red colour. 


No. 233, MHSR I, Pit No. 3, Sealed by (2) ; Period IIIC. 
Bird : 
A single specimen was found. 
Pl. I, No. 12. Fragment of a high necked and beaked bird—possibly 
a duck with the body broken off ; the bird has no feet but 
is so fashioned that it has a flat round base in which a 
hole is made to pass a thread through ; the whole specimen 
was possibly hung to something or was held hanging with 
the help of thread by a child ; there are traces of white 
coating all over. 


No. 730, MHSR II, Tr. II, C(5), Period ITIC. 
Elephant : 


Pl. I, No. 9 Fragment of the temples of an elephant painted 
white all over ; the ears are broken off ; the temples very 
prominent ; below these is a necklace and a pendent shown 
in relief with incised holes as decoration; very crude in 
workmanship. 


No. 730a, MHSR II, Tr. II, A (4), Period IIIC. 


Sword : 


Besides the animal toys described above, a fragmentary sword 
of terracotta was also found. 


Pl. I, No. 8 Fragmentary sword with some part of the hilt and 
the blade intact, cast from a single mould. 


No. 729, MHSR II, Tr. II, D (5), Period IIIC. 


The concentration of the terracotta figurines and other toys — 
some of the latter having a hole to pass a thread through for either 
hanging the toy or pulling it as the children do — indicates the 
artistic tendencies of the people of Period IIIC at Maheshwar. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that 76% of the total number 
of beads there were also found in the layers of the same period. 
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AGRAWAL, V.S., Anc. Ind. No. 4, pl. LI. B, No. 183, 

KALA, S.C., op. cit, pl. LI, A, Fig. I. 

AGRAWAL, V.S., loc. cit. 

BACHHOFER, Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. IL, pl. 150 (right) ; also Vol. 
I, p. 76. 

SANKALIA, H.D., Early Jain Sculpture in Kathiawar, JRAS. 1938, pp. 
427-8, (also pl. III). 


तन्वी श्यामा शिखरिद्शना पक्कबिम्बाधरोष्ठी 
मध्ये क्षामा चकितहरिणीप्रेक्षणा निम्ननाभिः ! 
श्रोणीभारादळसगमना स्तोकनम्रा स्तनाभ्यां 


या तत्र स्याद्युचतिविषये रुष्टिराद्येव धातुः ॥ 
— कालिदास, 'मेघवूत' ( उत्तरमेष, १९) 


RAMANARAYANA and his GURUCANDRODAYA-KAUMUDI 
By 
G. V. DEVASTHALI 

More than ten years ago I edited a small work called Anumiti- 
niripanam composed by Ramanarayana and by way of introduction 
to that work gave all information about the author, his works, and 
the probable limits for his date as far as information was available 
to me then. Only recently have 1 come across an interesting work 
named Gurucandrodaya-kaunuedi™ together with a svopajna-lika 
thereon both composed by Rāmanārāyaņa who is beyond 
doubt identical with the author of the Antemiliniritpanam referred to 
above. This work contains sevcral intriguing pieces of information, 
and in what follows I propose to deal with some of them, 
particularly with such as refer to the author himself and are useful 
in fixing up his date, works and erudition and also some of the views 
entertained by him. 

More than half a dozen works of Ramandrayana have been 
already mentioned. Thus we know for certain that he wrote 
commentaries on the Paficadasi, the Vijfiananauka of Sankaracárya, 
the Bhagavad-gitd, the Rāsa-pañcādhyāyī from the Bhagavata-purá- 
na. Annambhatta’s Tarkasamgraha and Mabàdeva's Tattvanusam- 
na. His Anumitinuripanam, Vanamalikirti-chandomala (or simply 
Chandomalà) and Kantakoddhara also have been noticed. But 
there remain some other works of his which do not appear to have 
been noticed so far. Thus in stanzas 375 and 376 of his Gurucan- 
drodaya-kaumudi (GCK) our author declares that he has discussed 
the point under consideration in his commentaries on the fsdvasya 
and the Taitiiriya Upanisads and also on the Ramagita and else- 
where. And commenting on these stanzas he explains the expression 
anyatra (elsewhere) to mean, ‘In such works as the short 
commentary on the Vydsasuira (i.e. Brahmasütra) in keeping with 
the teaching of Nanaka. This clearly shows that Ramanàrayana 
composed commentaries on at least two Upanisads and also the 
Brahmasitra and the Rdamagita, though his authorship of the 
Na@mamahatmyadi granthas ° referred to by him in his commentary 
on GCK, 50 cannot be definitely proved. 

Equally interesting are his references to the great Acaryas. 
Thus Sankaracarya he describes as an incarnation of god Siva who, 
receiving his sazmyasa-diksa from Govindacarya at the age of five, 
is said to have defeated the Bauddhas during his tours, thus estab- 
lishing the Vedic religion and propounding Brahmavidya.’ Rama- 
nujacarya id made out by him to be an incarnation of Sesa for the 
promulgation of the path of devotion. His reference to Vallabhaca- 
rya is still more interesting because quoting two stanzas from 
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his (ie. Vallabhicarya’s)' commentary on the Veda-stuti our author 
avers in unequivocal terms that even Vallabhacarya held the 
world (jagat) to be false (zithyG)?. A similar interest attaches 
to the references to  Vitthale$a  (Vallabhàcárya's son) and 
Krsnacaitanya. Nianaka according to our author is the Kalki 
incarnation of Krsna or Vásuu referred to in the Puranas. This 
view is objected to by some on the ground that Vitthalese and 
Krsnacaitanyad are well-known as being Krsnávatüra while Nanaka 
is not known as such. But our author replies that the Kalki 
avatdra under discussion is described to occur among ksatriyas, a 
circumstance which favours the avatératva of Nànaka who was a 
ksatriya rather than the two above-mentioned personages who 
both of them were Brahmans. 

At one place Ràmanaráyana refers to four traditions of 
Vedanta along with one sampradaya which alone he declares to be 
vedokta™, While explaining this stanza, he writes that one can't 
argue in favour of the andditva (and hence pramanya) of the four 
sampradayas for three reasons: (i) Parama Bhigavatas like 
Ambarisa, Yudhisthira, and Bhisma did not recognize Sampradaya- 
bheda ; (ii) Brahma, Rudra, &c. are stated in the puranas to have 
promulgated wrong views; and (iii) it is impossible to reconcile 
the various views such as visistádvaita, and dvaita propounded in 
these sampradaáyas. They can't, therefore, be said to be the 
vedokta sampradadya which is but 06.5 It must, however, be 
observed that though our author thus finds fault with sampradayas 
preaching visistadvaita and such other views, he accedes to their 
utility in the propagation of devotion to God. This would show 
how our author has tried to effect samanvaya among the various 
views before him. This attitude he has shown again while discuss- 
ing the objection raised against the NZnaka-mata on the ground that 
its followers do not hold the marks such as gazkha and cakra on 
their body. In this connection he writes that these marks are only 
extraneous signs which do not really matter so long as one is 
devoted to Visnu at heart. Insistence on the holding of the marks 
outside on the body is, therefore, only futile and hence not observed 
by the followers of INánaka.!: 

Similarly in his GCK as well as in the commentary thereon has 
Ramanáráyana referred to and sometimes even actually quoted 
from Vidyaranya and his Paiicadasi®, and Sridharasvamin’s 
commentary? on the Bhagavata-purana. He has also copiously 
quoted from the Upanisads" (prose as well as metrical) every time 
fitting the passages into the metre of his text with suitable changes, 
Purünas'*, and Smrlis’®, and has also shown his acquaintance with 
Mimamsa by adducing its nyzyas?. He has also shown his famili- 
arity with the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems by referring to and defining 
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the ideas” like samavaya, samyoga, paramanu-samyogat srstih, and 
anu-samyoga, and discussing, defining and explaining elaborately 
the conditions of a valid ‘hetw and also the various kinds of 
helvübhasas. Besides all this he has also referred to works like 
Guru-gita,"^ — Atmabodhakhya prakarana; — Aparoksanubhüti,* 
Sammohana-tantra**, Visnu-tantra Paficarütragama?, and the Séndi- 
lyasktra*". From all these references it is clear beyond all doubt 
that Ramarnarayana was well-versed in Sruti, smrti, purdna, and 
various darsanas particularly the Vedanta and that he was a 
follower of the Nàünaka-»iata which according to him is as vaidika 
as any other vaidika dar§ana. 


Turning now to his personal account, we find that he is the son 
of Raja Sucetarama and Ksamai; and that he has had three 
preceptors. From Saddsukha he learnt the $aüstras; Ramasinha 
imparted to him Brahmabodha, and Harinütha was his upadesta 
through his father? All these preceptors have been mentioned by 
our author in his Anumiliniripanam but there we do not get the 
further particulars about them which we are given in the GCK and 
the commentary thereon. One further detail derived from this work 
is that our author was initiated (ie. his wpanayana ceremony was 
performed) by a Brühmana named Bhavanidasa who, the author 
claims, was none other than Guru Ndnaka himself?! While 
commenting on the stanza here, he writes : he (ie. Guru Nanaka) 
made me a dvija through sasskara, Sidra by birth as I was’. 
This, however, cannot be construed to mean that our author is 
describing himself as a Sidra by birth. He has quoted here the 
famous line 'Janmana jayate $udrah samiskarüd dvija ucyale’ 
which is too general in its application and can apply to all and 
sundry. On the other hand the title दाद prefixed to the name of 
his father and the fact that he describes his mother as raj#i in his 
commentary on GCK 477 may perhaps be taken to indicate that 
he was a ksatriya, by caste. 


It has been already observed above that Ramandrayana was 
a follower of the Ndnaka-mata. He has as such given us in the 
GCK the names of all the gurus of the Sikhs right from the 
founder Nānaka (who is with some etymological feats’? identified 
as the Kalki avatdra, the tenth incarnation of Lord Vis) down to 
Govindasittha, who one and all are said to be so many different 
forms assumed by Nanaka himself. The names as given by our 
author are Nédnaka, Afngada, Amaraddsa, Rāmadāsa, Arjuna, 
Harigovinda, Hariraya, Harikrsna, Tydgabahvadara and Govinda- 
sittha respectively." Our author has subjected all these names to 
etymological analysis to show that the names are significant. The 
explanation of the name Govindasimha is worth notice. It was 
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Nanaka himself who became Govindasinha which name signifies 
Govinda (ie. Visuu) called sisiha (a lion) owing to the fact that 
he destroyed the deer or beasts in the form of mlecchas who then 
had started causing religious harassment by breaking idols of the 
Hindus (or Sikhs). We are further told that Guru Govindasimha 
it was who set in vogue the sitithavesa™ [or the destruction of the 
mlecchas and for the protection of the vedic religion : and the 
sihamarga" (which he is said to have initiated) is said to aim 
mainly at destruction of slecchas, protection of cows and 
Brahmanas, and némakirlanam. Some information is also given of 
Nanaka’s birth and a few details of his life which, however, appear 
to contain history mixed with legendary account.** Fanciful ety- 
mologies’ are also utilised in proving his greatness. 


Reference is also made to three main sects of the followers of 
Nanaka viz., Uddsina which, the author declares is based on the 
word of Lord Ksraa ;*° Nirmala and Simha in the absence of which 
last, it is declared, vedic religion was on the point of becoming 
extinct." Nor has Rámanarüyana forgotten to put before his 
readers in a nut-shell the salient features of the Nànaka-mata. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the zeal with which Ramana- 
rayana has tried to prove that Nazaka is nothing short of an 
incarnation of Krsna or Visuu and that the philosophy or mata 
preached by him is by all means in keeping with the teachings of 
the Sruti and smrtis. 


All the more intriguing perhaps for us under the present cir- 
cumstances is the discussion into which Ramanaradyana has entered 
in his GCK about the medium of instruction and the conclusion 
to which he has arrived after a careful weighing of the pros and 
cons of the problem. At the very outset of the discussion he points 
out that loka-bhas@ has been resorted to by Nanaka because all are 
not entitled to a study of the Vedas, because teachings of the 
$asira are beyond the capacity of several persons owing to their dull 
wits, and also in obedience to a definition of guru which states that 
‘A real guru is one who enlightens his disciple through the medium 
of local tongue and such other means’. To the objection that 
the expression $rotavyah in the Upanisad passage negatives the 
alternative use of any language according to one's choice, Ramanda- 
rayana gives a lie by pointing out that there would be nothing wrong 
if a teacher explains the Upanisadic passages and principles in his 
own tongue; for, without resorting to one's own language no 
enlightenment would be possible. Grammar etc. which will have 
to be learnt by one before one is able to understand a language like 
Sanskrit (the language of the Séstras) can be learnt through 
lokabhasa@ alone. ^. Now if Srotavyah is understood as implying 
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the negation of the use of any tongue other than the veda, all works 
like the siitras and Bhasyas, purdnas, ilihásas, and smrtis will be 
rendered useless ; and this would lead to the futility of the endeavours 
undertaken by Vyasa. And if these labours are said to be useful 
because they render the teaching of the veda easy of understanding, 
the same can be said of the attempt of Na@naka to couch the teaching 
of the veda in lokabhasa.* In fact, argues our author, to couch 
the teaching in Sanskrit and then explain it in the language of daily 
parlance involves a waste of labour and energy which can be surely 
avoided by putting down'the teaching itself directly in the loka- 
bhāşā.!* Again he asks wherein the authenticity of the teachings 
lies : in the language in which they are couched or in the vedic 
teachings themselves. In the former case the systems of the 
Bauddhas and the Jainas (which are avaidika and hence not 
authentic) will have to be accepted as being authentic, since they 
ara couched (many works of them) in Sanskrit. This is certainly 
a position which no follower of Vedic religion is expected to accept. 
In the other alternative there is no harm if lokabhasa (in fact any 
bhds@) is used, provided the teaching is the teaching of the veda. 
The objection, that a mantra (translated) in a local language will 
not yield the desired or promised result, is dismissed by pointing 
out a general rule to the contrary and supporting the same by 
several illustrations." Thus it is concluded that the medium of a 
particular language can't be detrimental to the efficacy of any 
religious teaching ; on the contrary, use of Lokabhasa is preferable 
as involving less labour and ensuring better enlightenment. 

The above discussion will show why our author is at great pains 
to prove that Nanaka has preached a path which is in no way 
different from the sanatana vaidika dharma. Thus at one place*® 
he describes Nénaka Vedi (ie. born in the Vedi class of ksatriyas) 
as an incarnation of Vist for the promotion of Vedamürga. At 
another’? he is said to have accepted (rather than rejected and 
blamed) all the teachings of the Veda and in keeping with the teach- 
ings of $rulis and smrtis propounded the principle of tyéga (i.e. the 
abandonment of the results of all actions) with concentration on 
ndma-gana. At a third " it is vehemently asserted that Nanaka 
has never preached the abandonment of dharmācāras and that the 
negation of the last two aóramas viz. vdnaprastha and samnyasa 
preached by him is but in keeping with the famous dictum?! which 
prohibits them and also certain other matters in the Kali age. From 
a reference? at one place it would appear that different modes of 
samdhya-vandana were brought into vogue by the propounders of 
different sects only with a view to acquire fame ; but our author 
declares that they all should be looked upon as being avaidika. 
Nànaka, he says, preaches the vaidika sasitdhya only ; and the fol- 
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lowers of Na@naka, (unlike others) recite the same gayatri mantra 
which has been declared in the veda.* 

Having thus shown that Ndneka-mata is a vaidika mata, 
Rémanarayana has tried to set at rest several objections levelled 
against it by some opponents. Thus, he says, the vbjection,' that 
Nanaka-mala has no definite isla deva, holds no water ; because 
a careful perusal of Nánaka's grantha will show that Visite has been 
accepted therein as the ís/a deva ; and it is quite in keeping with 
the statements in the Upanisads, and Puranas. In fact the whole 
of his work is imbued with the idea of sakhibhava which, therefore, 
may be said to form an important item in his teaching." But the 
one point about N@naka's teaching, as noted by our author, is that 
he has a compromising attitude, and does not waste his energy in 
refuting other views but rather tries to see if they also would serve 
some useful purpose.*° 

Having thus far seen what our author has to give us about 
Nanaka and others and the path propounded by them, let us now 
pass on to a consideration of his date, the two limits for which I 
had already fixed as the date of Mahadeva Vedantin, the author of 
the Tattvanusardhdna and Samvat 1894, the date of a MS. of his 
Chandomala.” With the acquisition of the GCK with the author's 
own commentary thereon we are now in possession of some further 
data that will enable us to fix the date within very narrow limits, 
correct almost to a decade. In stanza 477° Ramanüráyana has 
paid obeisance to his father Raja Sucetarüma whom he has described 
as sanmürgadar$aka and his mother Ksamaài who, he tells us, was 
a devotee of Vis and was also gurupadénuga. While explaining 
this latter expression, the author himself in his commentary adds 
that she had personally with her own eyes seen the lotus-like feet of 
Matrsundari, the wife of Guru Govindasimha.? Now this is a 
matter of great importance in fixing the date of our author ; for we 
know for certain that Guru Govindasihha left his mortal coils in 
1708 A.D. We may not, therefore, be far from the truth if we con- 
clude that Rüámanaráyana's mother cannot be far removed from that 
date. This circumstance coupled with the fact that our author refers 
to all the Gurus of the Shikhs down to Guru Govindasimha, but is 
silent about the further vicissitudes of shikhism or about prominent 
persons after Govindasiniha forms ground strong enough to conclude 
that he must have composed his GCK within a few decades after 
the departure of Govindasirtha from this world. It may, therefore, 
with much certainty be said that Rümanarayana wrote his GCA 
about the middle of the eighteenth century and taking into considera- 
tion his scholarship and literary activities, his literary career may 
be said to spread over the second and the third quarters of that 
century. 
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NOTES. 

1 Vide' Anumitinirapanam of Ramanariyana’ in' A Volume of Studies in, 
Indology? presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M. on his 61st birthday 
pp. 155 ff. 

2 The work is cyclostyled at the Jagadis'/a Printing Press, Bombay in Samvat 

1941 by Samgatidasa, a disciple of Gurupati from Sindhudes'a : 

Vide my Introduction to Anumitinirupasam. 

4 अत्र युक्तिप्रमाणादि यथावद्‌ यत्त्वपेक्षितम्‌ | 
इशावास्यस्य GRA व्याख्याने सम्यगीरितम्‌ ॥ 
तथा श्रीरामगीताया व्याख्या नेऽन्यत्र चित्रधा | 
सम्यगापादितं त्वत्र विस्तरादुपरम्यते ॥ GCK. 375-76. 

Also read : उक्त चास्माभिरये नामार्था रामगीताव्यार्याम्गलाचरणे ' रमन्ते योगिनो यस्मिन्‌ 

मोहरावणदिंसके | रामसिंहे। जयत्येष कोशल्यानन्दवर्धनः ॥ Comm. on GCK. 14. This 

clearly establishes रामनारायण's authorship of the रामगीताव्याख्या and thus indi- 
cates his authorship of the other eyreuras referred to along with it in the 
above quotation. He has also claimed it in his comm. on the above stanzas. 
Cf. अन्यत्र व्याससूत्राणां श्रीगुरुसंमतसूवडत्त्यादों | 
6 Ct तत्तद्वाक्यानि नाममाहात्म्यादिग्रन्येषु संगृहीतान्येवात्र विस्तरादुपरम्यते | 
This statement अत्र विसतरादुपरम्यते, being identical with the statement in GCK. 
376 quoted above, gives an impression that our author is referring to 
नाममाहात्म्यादि ग्रन्य$ as his own. 
7 Read: GCK. 25-30. 
Ct.  भक्तिमागप्रवृत्त्यर्थ कृपया भगवान्‌ हरिः | 
शेषादीन्‌ पार्पदान्‌ आज्ञा चक्रे ते$प्यवनो गताः 601९, 32. 
and also : तेऽपि औरामालुजाचायोदि रूपेणावर्नी पृथिवीं Ready गताः माप्ताः। Comm. By 
आदि here very probably are meant the other भक्तिमार्गप्रवर्तक ora आचार्य like 
ma, निम्बा्के and वल्लभ. The two former, however, are nowhere actually named 
by our author in GCK. and his comm. on it. 
9 CL तदुक्तं agamia: सुबोधिन्यां श्रुतिस्तुतेः | 
On ae विलिरू 

व्याख्याने चात्र तद्वाक्यं: तात्ययाथ विलिख्यते ॥ 

सदवुद्धधा सवेदा सद्भिनं सेव्यमखिलं जगत्‌ । 

न्त्या AAA सन्तं कृष्ण भजेद्‌ बुधः ॥ 

खपुष्यादिसमत्वाद्धि मिथ्याभूतं जगद्‌ यतः | 

अधिष्ठानात्‌ तु सदुद्धिस्तं ष्णं सततं भजेत्‌ GCK. 395-97 

10 Our author quotes from the भागवतपुराण the following stanza: 

अथासौ युगसंध्यार्या दस्युप्रायेषु UA | 

जनिता विष्णुयशसो नाम्ना कल्किजगत्पतिः ॥ GCK. 69 
"Then discussing the rnatter further he arrives at the conclusion: 
तस्माज्ञानक एवायं न कल्किरिति निणयः॥ GCK. 78 (The exact import of which 
is to be understood in the light of the objection raised here viz. aq gd वाकयं 
कल्क्यवतारस्थव बोधकम्‌। किमिति श्रीनानकावतारपरतया घ्याख्यायते | ). An objection 
against the above conclusion is raised and refuted in the following stanza: 

विरु कृष्णचेतन्यं मन्यन्ते कृष्ण€पिणम्‌ | 

नेव राजसु तजन्म ब्राह्मणो तो न संशयः ॥ GCK. 79, 

Also read the Comm. on this stanza where रामनारायण actually states who these 
fiae and कृष्णचैतन्य are: sp श्रीवल्लभकुमारः श्रीविहलः तथा श्चीषुत्रः कृष्णचेतन्यसंज्ञको महामसु- 
रिति प्रसिद्धो द्वावेतौ कृष्णावतारतेन विदितो तयोरेव विथयकमेतद्वाकयं wag _ न नानकविषयकम्‌ 
इत्याशङ्कफय etc. 


w 
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11 Cf एक uq हि वेदोक्तः संप्रदायः सनातन: | 
तं हित्वा ते gag चक्रः संप्रदायचतुष्यम्‌ ॥ GCK. 37. 

12 Read: न च श्रीगह्मरुदसनकाश्चस्वारः संप्रदायेन इति संप्रदायभेदस्यानादित्वामेति qvem i 
आऔमञ्जागवतमहाभारतादौ परमभागवतानामम्धरीषयुायिडिरभीण्माढीनां संपदायभेदाप्रतीते. 
shagreardiat पुराणादौ विरुद्धार्थाभिधायितृलदशेनात्‌ wy च संप्रवायेषु बिशिष्टांदवेतद्वेता - 
विभेवेन विसुद्धार्थपर्यसानेन तवेकवाक्यत्वाप्रतीतेश्व तदर्सप्रतिपत्तेः । Comm. on 37. 

13 Cf. तथापि न हि दोषाय विण्णुभक्तिमवर्तनात्‌ । GCK. 38; तथापि स॑ंप्रदायभेददोषकल्पनाया 
मपि तत्कल्पनं दोषाय न walt) कस्मात्‌ तदुच्यते। eam: sgean विधिधपष्रकारंण 

प्रवर्तनात्‌ । Comm. 


14 Cf. वैष्णवानां तु चिहानां बाह्यानां नेव धारणम्‌ t 

दृश्यते नानकपथि प्रायस्तत्तु न दूषणम्‌ ॥ 

वेष्णवो द्विविधः प्रोक्तो बाह्य आन्तर एव च। 

बाह्यस्तु शइखचक्राभ्यामान्तरों वीतरागतः ॥ 

यदा तु ह्यान्तरो भावस्तेषां विष्णो सुपुष्कलः | 

तदा बाह्येषु Rès किं शृथाप्रहतो भवेत्‌ ॥ GCK. 264-65, 267, 
Also read: यत्‌ त्वन्ये वैष्णवाः प्राहुर्नेव श खादिधारणम्‌ | 

झालप्रामादिपूजादिनेवास्ति च भवन्मते ॥ 

तदू बथा नो निषेधोऽस्ति सद्धमाणां Tae | 

विधानं चापि पश्यामः साक्षान्नानकश्रीमुखात्‌ ॥ 

वसन्तरागे निर्दिष्ट साक्षात्‌ श्रीगुरुणा स्फुटम्‌ | 

झालप्रामं च विप्रांश्च पूजयध्वं यथाविधि ॥ etc. GCK. 252 ff. 


15 Cf. GCK, 310f., 406f., 437. 

16 Cf. व्याख्यातं च स्वामिना युगस्यादौ सन्ध्यान्ते सन्ध्यांशः। Comm. on GCK. 71. The 
reference is here to श्रीधरस्वामिन्‌ ?5 Comm. on some stanzas from the 11th 
अध्याय of 3rd स्कन्ध of the भागवतपुराण. 

17 eg. बह्मवलली (of तैत्तिरीय उप०) st. 418, छान्दोग्य st. 418; तापिनी० st. 419, 
नारायणोप० st. 279 etc. Besides these several उपर, passages are quoted without 
naming their sources. e.g. यस्य देवे परा भक्तिः etc, st. 455; वाचारम्भणं विकारो etc. 
st, 423; एको देवः सर्वभूतेषु ९८. st. 455. 

18 eg. भागवत st. 313ff.; भारत st. 280; flu: st. 280. 

19 Cf. st.128-30, st. 304, etc. No names are given. 

20 Two raras have been actually made use of: (i) तस्मात्‌ शद्वक्रमावर्थक्रमो हि घलवान 
भवेत्‌ । इति न्यायं were: छोप॑ तस्यान्वयो मतः ॥ GCK. 281. The न्याय generally 
has the form: ' पाठक्रसादर्थक्रमो घलीयान्‌” and is discussed and established at 
जेमिनि% मीमांसाखच V. 1.2 and जबर’ ऽ भाण्य thereon (ii) यत्परो यो भवेच्छन्दस्तस्यार्थस्तु स 
एव हि । इति न्यायेन वेवाथी बाह्माद्वेते न चेतरत्‌ । GCK. 350. Explaining this न्याय our 
author writes: यः झाब्दो यत्परो यस्मिन्नर्थे तात्पर्यवान स एव तच्छब्दार्थः यथा पिता gd 
प्रति 8५. 23102 WERT शब्दशक्तिविषयत्वेदपि विषभोजनविधेनांथत्वं तात्पर्यागोचरत्वात्‌ किन्तु 
तात्पयंगोचरत्वात्‌ अक्षरार्थत्वाभावेऽपि जत्रुणहभोजनानिशृत्तेरेव तदर्थम्‌ This न्याय 
generally is quoted in the form ' असति श्रुत्यर्थे लक्ष्याथो are: or ' MPAA लक्षणा ` 
न्याय्या।! He has also referred to नियर्म्रिधि (GCK. 215) and उपक्रमाचे पडालिङ्गऽ 
useful for अर्थनिणय (GC. 268 ). 

21 Cf. GCK. 344, 345, 347, 352. 

22 Cf. Comm. on GCK. 467. 

23 fol3b 


2. } Comm. on GCK. 400 


26 GCK. 276 
27 Comm on GCK 368. 
28 Comm. on GCK. 166. 
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29 Cf. सुचेतोरामराजानं तातं सन्मार्गदर्शकम्‌ | 
क्षमाईमातरं oat गुरुपदानुगाम्‌ ॥ GCK 477 
30 Cf गुरु ध्रोरामासहाख्यं वियादत्तं सदासुखम्‌ | 
हरिनाथ च तं वन्दे हरिमन्त्रप्रदं qun ॥ Intr. stanza of the comm. 
Also cf. रामासंह JÅ वन्दे MANAI स्वकम्‌ | 
श्रोमत्सदासुखं वन्दे निर्मलाब्धिशयं हरिम्‌ ॥ 
सर्ववेदमयं वादितकंनीदारद्ारकम्‌ | 
हृरिनाथं गुहं वन्दे हृरिमन्त्रोपदेशक्रम्‌ ॥ GCK 474 f. 
and हृरिनाथस्वरूपेण विष्युमन्त्रोपदेशतः | 
MARR कृपां चक्रे ded श्रीगुरवे नमः ॥ 
URAC ब्रह्मबोधं च दत्तवान | 
ज्ञापयन्‌ स्वात्ममाहात्म्यं तस्मे qd नमः ॥ 
ख्यापयन्‌ स्वात्ममाह्ाल्यं श्रीसदासुखरूपतः | 
शात्रमध्यापयामास तस्म तद॒पिणे नमः ॥ GCK. 13-15 
31 Cf सावित्र्या gantd भवानीदासक गुरुम्‌ GCK. 476. 
Also read : स एव द्विजरूपेण भवानीदाससंज्ञया ! 
सावित्र्या मां द्विजं चक्रे तसमै श्रीयुरते नमः ॥ GCK. 12 
It may be noted from st. 13-15 quoted above that रामनारायण identifies with 
नानक not only भत्रानीवास ( mentioned in st. 12), but also हरिनाथ, qui 
and रामासेंह. 

32 Commenting on GCK 12 रामनारायण writes : द्विजरूपेण ब्राह्मणरूपेण साचिञ्या 
तद्रुपदेरेन ` जन्मना जायते ge: संस्कारा द्विज उच्यते ' इति स्मरतेः जन्मना श्ूवमपि 
माझुपनयनसंस्कारेण द्विज चक्रे etc. 

33 Read: aAA मां एथकू स्थाप्य ATES स्यादगागमः | 

कल्केः ककारं संगश्च नान केति मत बुः ॥ 

नान्नारिष्टस्तु माशव्दो ल्किःशव्दस्तु विपर्ययात्‌ | 

अगागमात्‌ ककारे च नानको माऊलिमंतः ॥ GCK 97-98. 
In these stanzas रामनारायण explains how he arrives at the equation ' नाम्ना 
कल्किः = नानकः AHS’. From «mit remove At; and to the expression नान, that 
is left thereafter, add अ. Then add क. from «(ez and you get नानक. Now take 
मा (which has been taken off from snzt) and add to it fe: ( remainder o- 
कल्किः ) subjecting it to वर्णदिपर्यय (which will make it f35:) and adding अ to 
ककार, This gives us. माकिः. Thus नाम्ना कल्किः becomes नानकः ARR: which 
shows that नानक is the कल्कि अवतार. 

34 Read:q एव ATEA स एव हि | 

स एवामरदासश्र रामदासः स एव हि ॥ 

स एव धजुनमुरुहेरिगोविन्दनामभूक्‌ | 

हरिरायः स एवाथ हरिङ्कष्णः स एव हि ॥ 

त्यागवहादरे AAT स एव जगतां गुरू ! 

गोविन्दसिंहरूपेण धर्मरक्षणतत्परः ॥ GCK. 7-४ 

Commenting on the 7th stanza रामनारायण writes : तस्य श्रीयुरोकविण्णुद्ञावतारःववद्र 

दशरूपत्वमुच्यते (which shows that according to him all these ws are so many अवतार5 
of नानक himself. 

35 Cf. जगतां gealan एत म्लेच्छेरस्यर्थ प्रतिमाभद्राविना धर्मविराधे कृते गोविन्वासेहरूपेण. 
गोविन्दो विण्णुरेव म्छेच्छम्रगनाशकलेन सिंहस्तेन रूपेण धर्मरक्षणतत्परो जातः । Comm. 
on GCK 9, 

36 1 श्रीमद्गोविन्दमिंहेन म्लेच्छनाशनहेतवे | 

श्रीतधर्मस्य त्राणाय सिंहवेषः safa: ॥ GCK. 146, 
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37 Cf. म्ठेच्छसंहारसद्धमंरक्षार्थ सिंहृरूपिणम्‌ | 
म्लेच्छेरदेवप्रतोकानां AF सद्धमेनाशनम्‌ । 
दषा गोविन्दासिंह!।ख्यरूपेण घमरक्षकम्‌ ॥ 


पथं प्रवर्तयामास म्लेच्छसंहारकारकम्‌ | 
गवां च ब्राह्मणानां च रक्षणे नामकीर्तनम्‌ ॥ 
म्लेच्छानां नाशनं मुख्य धर्म तेभ्यः समादिशत्‌ । 
नो चेद गोविन्दसिंहेन सिंहमागप्रवतेनम्‌ । 
gum बे वैदको धर्मा म्लेच्छोपद्रवतः ug ॥ GCK. 140 ff 
From a statement in the commentary it appears that गोविवसिंद started the two 
paths viz निर्मल and fe (corresponding to our well-known निवृत्तिमाग and भवृत्तिमार्ग) 


aimed at destroying the आन्तर असुर (1. e. काम, कोध, अज्ञान ९८. ) and the बाह्य असुर 
(i. e. म्लेरछादि5 ). Thus as a matter of fact though these two "His hold the same view 
and have the same aim ( viz अश्रविनाडा ), they differ only because the one adopts 
Taare while the other sgn8 owing to the difference in their target. Cf. गोविन्वर्सिहरूपेण 
निद्वृत्तिमशवृत्तिमात्रभेवेन रूपद्दयापन्नमतान्तरप्रवर्तनं सनिमेत्तमुच्यते शास्त्रीयेत्यादिे Aenea: । असुरा 
द्विविधा आन्तरा घाह्याश्व । आन्तराः कामक्रोधाज्ञानादयो cmm म्लेल्छादयः ' तत्रानयोर्मताभेदेऽपि 
आन्तरबाह्याुरविनाशाय निवृत्तिप्रत्त्तिस्वीकरणमात्रविभागः । The two aris referred to are 


clearly named in the original stanzas viz झारत्रीयधमनिरते वेदाम्ताभिञ्ञमञ्भतम्‌। शाब्दे परे च 


निण्णाते बह्मण्युपसमाअयम्‌ ॥ निर्मलार्यं चच सम्मार्गमकरोत्‌ कल्मषापहम्‌ । म्लेष्छसंहारसद्धमरक्षाश 
सिंहरूपिणम्‌॥ GCK. 139. f. 


38 Read GCK. 113-124. 


39 Reat: अप्राणः कः सुखाकारो नानकः परिकीर्तितः । 
नानक हि सुखं यस्मादावाक्रयसुखप्रदः ॥ 
ना चासावनकश्चाथ नानकस्तेन संमतः | 
न विद्यते अक दुःखे यस्मादनक एव सः ॥ GCK. 99. 
40 CL ज्ञानद्वारेव मोक्षस्य साधन त्याग एव हि । 
प्रधानमिति निर्णीतं तं विना नान्यथा गतिः ॥ 
इति निश्चित्य न्यासेषु सुविचाये पुनः पुनः | 
न्यासस्याश्रमरूपस्य निषेधान्नाकरोच तम्‌ ॥ 
सर्वेकर्मफलत्यागं जन्मापादक्रकमेणाम्‌ | 
त्याग मत्वा हरेरिष्ट सर्वोद्धारकमेव च ॥ 
लोके प्रचारयामास नामगानेंकतत्परम्‌ | 
चेदमार्यास्तु निखिलान्‌ स्तीकुर्वस्तानदूषयन्‌ ॥ 
उदासीनवदासीन इति स्स्टतिप्रणो दितम्‌ | 
उदासीनं मतं चक्रे नेव कस्यापि दूषकम्‌ ॥ GCK. 132 ff 
41 For निर्मल and सिंह see Note 37 above. 
42 Cf वेदपाठेषु सर्वेषां नाधिकारः प्रचक्षते । 
सवेलोकोपकारार्थ भाषया कीतेनं हरेः ॥ 
बहूनां बुद्विमान्देन MTA: FOU: | 
तेषामप्युपकाराथ श्रोतार्थो भाषयोदितः U 
देशभाषादिभिः शिष्य बोधयेत स Ted: | 
इत्यादिशात्रमाध्रित्य भाषयोद्धारितं जगत्‌ ॥ GCK. 212-14 
आत्मा वा अरे द्रव्य इत्यात्मदर्शनाय हि । 
श्रोतव्यः श्रवणे चात्र नियमे यो विधिर्मतः ॥ 
तत्र व्यावर्लते पक्षे प्राप्तभाषादिबोधनम्‌ | 
इत्येवं ये वदन्ति स्म तदुःक्तः पक्षपाततः ॥ 


43 Cf 
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44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


52 


Ct. 


Cf. 


Cf. 


Cf. 


Cf. 


Cf. 


Read: 


Read: 


Cf. 


गुरुस्तूपनिषदध्याण्यां कुवेन्‌ शिष्याय बोधयन्‌ i 

तदर्थ भाषया AL, कि भवति दोषभाक्‌ ॥ 

लोकभाषां विना स्वीयां शास्नबोधः कथे भवेत्‌ । 

आदी व्याक्रणःथोऽपि भाषयेव प्रबुध्यते N GCK. 215-18 
यदा वेदं विनान्योक्तिवोर्जिता स्यात्‌ प्रबोधने | 

सूत्रभाष्यादिक स्व तदा व्यावर्त्यते खलु ॥ 

तथैव च पुराणेतिहासत्मृत्यादिसंहिताः | 

तन्त्राद्यरण्यरुदित eut व्यासादिसच मः ॥ 

यदा वेदार्थबोधाय सार्थकस्तत्परिश्रमः | 

तदा तत्सुगमत्वाय भाषया सोऽपि सार्थकः ॥ 
सुत्रभाष्यपुराणादि यथा वेदार्थज्ञापक्रम्‌ | 

तथा भाषाप्रबन्धादि नेव व्यावर्त्यते क्रिल ॥ GCK, 219-22 


देववाण्या कृतेऽप्यथं पुनस्तस्यापि भाषया | 

जनानां बोधनं कार्य श्रथा तद्‌ गौरवं भवेत्‌ N 

तस्मादादित एवाथे वेदानां भाषया कृते । 

सुगमो जनबोधः स्यात्‌ तत्र लाघवमिष्यते ॥ GCK. 2451. 
भापायां नेव प्रामाण्यं चेत्तत्‌ कि संस्कृते भवेत्‌ | 

तथा चेदू जनवोद्धादिशात्नं प्रामाण्यतां ब्रजेत्‌ ॥ 

तस्माद्‌ वेदो हि eere तदथ भाषया कृत: | 

हरिण! गुरुरूपेण गुरुग्रन्थो हि तारक: ॥ GCK. 2477. 

नेव वाच्यं नाममन्त्रो भाषया नेव सिद्धिदः | 

एष निष्कण्टकः पन्था यत्र संपूज्यते हरिः ॥ 

प्रियमाणो हरेनीम गृणन्‌ पुत्रोपचारितम्‌ । 
अजामिरोऽप्यगादू घाम किं पुनः श्रद्धया गणन्‌ ॥ 

हरामेति वदन्‌ कश्चिन्म्लेच्छः शुक्ररमारितः | 

विकुण्ठमगमद्‌ विष्णुर्बिमानस्थश्चतुभुजः ॥ 

प्रथिता दक्षिणे देशे कथैषा सावेलोकिकी । 

तस्मान्नाम्नस्तु माहात्म्ये नेव भाषादिना क्षतिः ॥ GCK. 2281. 
कलौ धमेक्षयं दृष्टा वेदमार्गस्य विप्लवम्‌ | 


वेदीरूपोऽभवद्‌ विष्णु: कलाबुद्धारहितवे ॥ GCK. 17; Also Cf. GCK. 
113, 127, 184f., 189f. 

विष्णुर्नानकरूपेण त्रिक्राण्ड चाप्यदूषयन्‌ ! 

नामकीर्तनप्राधान्यं जनेषूपादिशत्‌ प्रभुः ॥ GCK. 55 Also Cf. GCK.66. 

Also read त्यागे मत्वा हरेरिष्ट सर्वोद्वारकमेव च 1 etc. ( Note 40 above). 

नानकेन क्वव्विननेव धर्माचारप्रवर्जनम्‌ । 

कृत वाण्यां येन कश्चित्‌ तत्रैवं शङ्कते जनः ॥ GCK. 149. 

चत्वायैन्दसहस्राणि चल्ार्यवदशतानि च | 

कलेयेदा गमिष्यन्ति तदा त्रेतापरिग्रह: ॥ 

संन्यासश्च न कर्तव्यों ब्राह्मणेन विपाश्विता | 

अश्वमेध गवालम्म संन्यास पलपैतृकम्‌ | 

देवराच सुतोतत्तिः कली पञ्च विवर्जयेत्‌ ॥ 

इत्यादिस्वृतिवाक्यस्तु संन्यासो वार्जेतः कली ॥ GCK. 128. 

वानप्रस्थस्तथा न्यासः कली शास्रिण वार्जितः ॥ GCK. 150. 

Sa darf संत्यज्य enema: प्रकल्पितः | 

स्वनामख्यापनाथोय ATLA कलिमोहितेः ॥ 
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यैराचार्येस्त एवात्र वेदबाह्यप्रवर्तनात्‌ | 

कलिप्रभवपाषण्डमोहिता नास्तिका मताः ॥ GCK. 1581. 
Ct. वैदिकी या भवेत्‌ संध्या द्विजातिभ्यः श्रतीरिता | 

सैव संध्या न चेवान्या कल्पनीया हि वेदिभिः GCK. 156. 

संप्रदायप्रमेदेषु गायत्री नैव भिद्यते | 

स्वीयेषु संप्रदायेषु गायत्रीभेदकल्पकाः | 

पाषण्डिनो धरुवं ते वै वेदमार्गप्रभेदकाः ॥ 

गायत्री छन्दसां माता या द्विजेषु श्रतीरिता | 

सेव नानकशिष्येषु जप्यते हि द्विजातिभिः ॥ GCK. 204 ff. 


54 Cf. 3e di&a शृथाऽज्ञानादुच्यते श्रोयुरोमेते | 
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न विद्यते छुनिणाँत इष्टदेव इति स्फुटम्‌ ॥ 
तेषां तत्‌ कथन सम्यग्‌ वाण्या अर्थासमीक्षणात्‌ | 
लिङ्गैः षडिशैरोग्रन्थे दृष्टा विष्णुयंतो मतः ॥ GCK. 2681. 


ct. सखीभावस्य प्राधान्यं गुरोर्वाण्यां हि exi | 
प्रायः सवेगुरोग्रन्थे quee कीर्तनात्‌ GCK. 288 

This attitude is generally referred to by रामनारायण repeatedly declaring that 
नानक has preached his मत without casting any blame (अदूषयन) on other 
"ds. We have also seen how while declaring the सम्पदायचतुष्टय as not being 
अनावि (and प्रमाण ) he yet accepts their utility (see Notes 12 and 13 above ). 
Also Cf. युरोनास्त्याग्रहोऽथावि ह्यन्यमावविवर्जने । 
तत्सर्वभावमाधुयांत्‌ वोचितरयाज्जनचेतसाम्‌ u GCK. 289 where while holding the doctrine 
of सखीभाव, he yet admits the utility of other भाव5 also since they are equally 
sweet and may suit different tastes and capacities. 
रामनारायण has commented on the तत्तवानुसन्धान ० महादेव वेदान्तिन्‌ who wrote 
his भाण्य on विष्णुसहस्रनाम in 1694 A. D. The limits for his date, therefore, 
approximately are 1700 and 1838 A. D. ( See Kane Volume referred to in 
Note 1 above) 


Read: gaat रामराजानं तातं सन्मार्गदर्शकपू । 

क्षमाईमातरं विष्णोर्भक्तां गुरुपदानुगाम्‌ ॥ m 
Read : क्षमाईँ स्वीयां मातरं तद्वाज्ञीं विण्छभक्तां तदलरागवतीं a: श्रीनानकस्य पदालुगां famui 
साक्षादूदष्टगुस्गोविन्दासिंहपत्नीमातृसुन्दरीचरणपडटजां वन्दे | 


A LOCATIVE FORM IN PAUMACARIYA 
By 
A. M. GHATAGE 


In all the changes and divergences, the Locative plural form of 
the Indo-Aryan languages shows a marked uniformity and conti- 
nuity. In the OIA stage, the inflection is uniformly-su (changeable 
to -stt) for all types of nouns and pronouns. It is of Indo-European 
origin, though Greek shows a different vowel (-si) and different 
attempts have been made to analyse it into the element -s- and a 
deictic particle. The form persists in all the dialects of the MIA, 
where it is -su (the Magadhi form being in -$u) and shows no change. 
But the same is not the fact with its syntactical usage. In the 
MIA we find the forms of this case slowly being used for other 
cases, particularly the Instrumental, and its use in Paumacariya, 
one of the old books in Jain Maharastri, offers some interesting 
features worth consideration. 


The Paumacariya* of Vimalasüri is a volumenous work in Jain 
Maharastri, dealing with the story of the Ramayana, according to the 
Jain tradition, and belongs to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Locative forms in -su are found in abundance in this work and 
their syntactical use may be investigated with some striking results. 


These locative plural forms in -su may be grouped in four 
categories, according to their syntactical usage. In the first place, 
they are used, in agreement with their origin and the practice of the 
OIA stage, as regular locative plurals, in the majority of cases. 
They come from all types of nouns, vimalakitti disasu viyambhiyà 
Pau. 8.286, ‘the spotless fame spread in all the directions’; 
uvavilthà asanesu divvesu Pau. 15.61 ' sat down on the divine seats’; 
padio calanesu lacchinilayassa Pau. 45.2' ' fell at the feet of Laks- 
mana’ ; kannesu kundalaim Pau. 3.98. ' ear-rings in the ears’; vara- 
kaminisu kilanto Pau. 1243 ‘sporting in the midst of excellent 
ladies’; hemantamasesu tavavanattho Pau. 21.93. ‘ residing in the 
hermitage in the months of winter’ This usage needs no 
explanation. 


Secondly, in a fairly large number of cases, these forms in -su 
are found used in syntactical combinations, where the OIA would 
consistently make use of the Instrumental forms of the nouns. 


Il. Ed. Jacobi, Bhavanagar 1914. It should be noted that there is a strange 
confusion of pages in the chapters 14, 15, which must be corrected. Arrange 
74a+80b to 833--770 to 8098 + 74b to 77a4-83b. The corrected numbers are 
given. 
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All the shades of meaning of the normal Instrumental are repre- 
sented. Thus we have the sociative meaning in: mantesu pasi 
havanti hantavvd Pau. 73 ‘the animals should be killed to the 
accompaniment of the incantations’; akkhohinisu sattasu sahio Pau. 
47.21 ‘along with seven A.’; nānesu l'isu sahio Pau. 3.69 ' possessing 
three types of knowledge’; the sense of an instrument or means is 
found in: bhuyangapasesu bandhanam Pau. 1.77 ‘bondage with 
the ropes of serpents’; kilanayasaesu kilanto Pau. 3.107 ‘ playing 
with hundreds of sports’; mohanta janavayam kusatinesu Pau. 4.86 
‘deluding the people with false scriptures’; vammahasaresu bhinno 
Pau. 6.162 ‘pierced by the arrows of Cupid’; it is used to denote the 
acting agent in the passive constructions : devesu vi na jiyà han Pau. 
52.21 ‘I was not defeated even by the gods’; kàyavvo lisu vamnesu 
Pau. 11.72 ‘it should be done by the three castes’; kayapariyamnio 
figicchiesu puno Pau. 8.124 ‘being treated by the physicians again '; 
it is used to denote the mode of action : vaccai turaesu Pau. 38.8 
‘goes on horseback’; varisai dhürüsu Pau. 516 ‘it rains in 
showers’; etto ajesu janno káyavvo Pau. 11.25. ‘thus the sacrifice 
should be performed with goats’; these forms also express lapse of 
time and show a difference of meaning from those of the regular 
locative : samanattanena mokkham tisu dosu bhavesu vaccanti Pau. 
6.124 ‘they get liberation on account of their monkhood, in the 
course of two or three births’; divasesu tisu hohi vivaho Pau. 15.43 
‘the marriage will be celebrated after three days’; thevadivasesu 
Pau. 7.143 ‘in the course of a few days’; even idiomatic usages are 
found with these forms : ki» và tusesu kirai Pau. 12.138 ‘ what is 
the use of chaff?'; rahiyü rahiesu samam jujjhanti Pau. 8.96 
‘ warriors in chariots fight with their equals’; ८७ te juvaisu tujjha 
avaraddham Pau. 8.174 ‘what fault have the ladies committed 
against you?’ The range of this usage leaves no doubt that the 
author uses these forms of locative plural freely for instrumental 
plural, and in fact he regards them as merely instrumental forms ol 
another type. This can be best seen where both the forms are found 
side by side: ceiyagharehi rammam....sarasarasivadvivappinasaesu 
aimanaharalova Pau. 2.12 ‘charming with temples and of very 
beautiful appearance with hundreds of lakes, ponds, wells and 
fields’; pukkharinidihiyasu ya Grdmujjanaka@nanavanehim. .. .ahiya- 
yararamanijja Pau 8.267 ‘more beautiful with lotus ponds and 
wells as also with parks, gardens, forests and woods’; ajjahi samam 
rehai lārāsu va sayalasasileha Pau. 102.60 ‘ she shines with the nuns 
as does the full orb of the moon with the stars.’ In contrast to this 
promiscuous usage, no form of the Loc. sg. used for the Inst. sg. is 
noted by me in the whole work. 


In a third group we may put together a few sporadic cases in 
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which the Loc. pl. form appears to be used for other cases also. 
One of such uses, which grows more frequent in later Prakrit and 
becomes usual in a later stage of linguistic development, is the use 
of the locative for the accusative of the OIA to denote the object 
of verbs implying motion towards: vimanavaravihaness ürüdha 
Pau. 3.74 ‘they mounted the excellent aerial cars’; calanesu 
banamiünam Pau. 9.15, ‘saluting the feet.’ Sometimes the direct 
object is also found in the locative plural : dadhacavagahiyahatthena 
tena visihesu muccamanenam Pau. 8.100 ‘holding fast the bow in 
the hand and discharging arrows.’ In a few cases, the form serves 
the function of the ablative: phalai ginhanti payavaganesu Pau. 
3.142 ‘they take the fruits from the trees’; baddho vi moio ham- 
siggham gihavdsapasesum Pau. 8.126 ‘though I was bound, I was 
released quickly from the bonds of household life? In a few more 
cases, the form takes the place of the regular Genitive : da@tina r&ya- 
lacchi suesu Pau. 5.19 ‘bestowing the royal glory on his sons; 
vijjasu sdhanattham Pau. 7.65 ‘to accomplish the miraculous 
powers.’ All these usages are rare and only show how the Prakrit 
syntax was losing the precision of the OIA stage. 


But the most important group of these forms is the fourth in 
which a fairly large number is found used in the locative sense but 
with a confusion of numbers. These distinctly plural forms are 
found used in cases where a singular form is necessary or appro- 
priate. In the majority of cases the singular meaning is obvious; 
sejjasu nirantarast suvai Pau. 2.108 ‘he sleeps continuously on the 
bed’; talha nivittho manasilásu Pau. 6.38 ‘there seated on a slab 
of M. stone’; bhanai sumitto nisasu vanamalar Pau. 12.19 ‘S. 
says to V. in the night’; ka&na vase nisdsu chiddena Pau. 25.22 
‘ putting under control in the night’; citthai sisire nisdsu hemante 
Pau. 26.21 ‘ remains in a secluded place in the night in winter’; 
fava ya sejjasu thio Pau 26.80 ' remained on the bed’; sahasa@ nisdsu 
gantum Pau. 37.40 ‘suddenly going in the night’; rayne guhdsu 
vasaim ca karei dhiro Pau. 37.70 ‘the wise take residence in the 
forest in a cave’; ajja nisüsuvasaggo kena kao bhe apunnena Pau. 
39.36 ‘what wretch has produced an obstacle for you today in the 
night ?'; rayanisu chalena viniyatto Pau. 39.42 ‘returned in the 
night with a trick"; dhammassa peccha viulam mahappam ika 
bhavesu gahiyassa Pau. 41.74 ‘observe the greatness of religion, 
performed in this very life’; asivarahattho nisasu vaccanto Pau. 
48.16 ‘holding a sword in the hand and proceeding in the night’; 
suvai bhado virasejjasu Pau: 61.37 ‘the warrior sleeps on the bed 
of a hero’; ahavā nisásu gantur Pau, 65.3 ‘ or going in the night’; 
na diva na ya savvarisu a paose Pau. 79.31 ‘neither by day nor in 
the night nor in the early morning’; nisdsu tatthalayam kunai Pau. 
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82.46 ‘he makes his residence in the night there’; pecchai nisasu 
suvine Pau. 97.4 ‘he sees in the night in a dream’; nis@su 1e bam- 
bhana....pavisanti piuvanam Pau. 105.52 ‘in the night the Brah- 
mins enter the burial ground’ ; mandaragirisu....kilami Pau. 107.7 
' I will sport on the mountain M.'; divvavimanesu aridho Pau. 108.4 
‘he mounted the divine aerial car.’ 


A few more cases are a little doubtful, but the singular meaning 
looks more probable : je puna rayanisu nara bhunjanti Pau. 14.137 
‘but those men who eat in the night’; paribhuttam visayasuhan 
suraloe varavimanavasahisu Pau. 32.31 ‘enjoyed happiness of senses 
in heaven in the divine region’; jaya donni vi deva vimanesu Pau. 
58.8 ' both became gods in the heavenly region’; vaccai [ilàe racchasu 
Pau. 67.24 ‘goes sportively along the road’; jo bhufijai savvarisu 
rasagiddho Pau. 103.27 ‘who eats in the night, being addicted to 
taste. This usage is not confined to Paumacariya only, though nol 
so frequent in other and later Prakrit works. I have noted one 
case in Somaprabha's Kumarapálapratibodha? (p. 131) lahanti 
Lào nisdst vi na niddam ‘they do not get sleep even in the night.’ 


The above collection makes it quite clear that the author of the 
Paumacariya uses the form in -s in the following cases: as Inst. 
plu. as Loc. sg. and plu. From the wide range of this usage, the 
absence of any difference made in the different shades of meaning 
of these two cases and the impossibility of confusing easily the idea 
of singular and plural, it is most likely that the uses are not to be 
explained on the basis of case-syncretism. Nor can we see any 
purely phonetic reason to account for this strange confusion of case 
and number as the forms of the Inst. plu. Loc. sg. and Loc. plu. 
are quite distinct in the Prakrit languages, for all types of nouns. 
The reason must be psychological and a clue to it is probably 
available. 

Dr. Jacobi‘ already pointed out the influence of the Apa- 
bhraméa language on the language of Paumacariya and he has 
classified such forms into three groups. The first consists of forms 
which also occur in the Ap. language as a regular feature, like 
the gerund in -evi, the pronoun kavana or the negative particle 
navi. Secondly there are some peculiar features of the language 
which may be regarded as the forerunners of the Ap. constructions. 
Such is the case where 7ajjai is used to express an Upamá or an 
Utpreksà. But more important are such usages, which are neither 
found in the Ap. in their exact [orm nor can be taken as their pre- 
cursors, but for which there are close analogies in the Ap. language. 


2. Ed. Muni Jinavijaya, Baroda. GOS. XIV. 
3. Bhavisattakaha : Introduction : p. * 59. 
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Thus he points out that the original form of the gerund in नाव, ina 
also serves the function of an infinitive, which is also the case with 
Ap. gerunds in -eppi, -eppint, -evi, -evinu. The apparently Nom. 
sg. forms of words ending in -@, -j, and -# are also forms of the 
Acc. sg., which is paralled by the identity of the Nom. and Acc. 
in Ap. Similar is the case of the use of esa with a Fem. word, and 
esd as the Acc. sg. form. In the same category he has placed the 
confusion between the forms of the Inst. plu, and Loc. plu. or better 
the use of forms in -su as regular Inst. plu. forms, as noted above, 
for the Inst. and Loc. plu. forms in Ap. are identical, both ending 
in -hi, 


We have now seen that the same form in -su is also used as 
Loc. sg. and here also we may note that the Ap. forms of the Loc. 
sg. and plu. are nearly indentical in nouns ending in vowels other 
than -a : málahi ; malahi; aggihi ; aggihi ; devihi ; devihi etc. But 
the parallelism shows two divergences. In the first place the sg. and 
the plu. in Ap. is distinguished by the addition of a nasal in the 
plural, which is in full agreement with the practice of this language. 
Cf. Gen. naraha : narahá ; Abl. narahu : narahi etc. ; while here is 
no such distinction to be found. Secondly the Ap. forms are similar 
only in the nouns ending in vowels other than -a, while this usage 
pertains to -a- ending nouns as well in the Paumacariya. This is 
sufficient to show that they cannot be treated as due to the influence 
of the Ap. language only. 


A careful consideration of all the relevant cases, makes it clear 
that all these usages are of a syntactical nature and must be due to 
the freedom which the author has taken in the use of the particular 
forms in -sz to which he felt entitled because of habit. Thus the 
real cause of all such anomalies can only be the habit of the writer 
due to the current usage of his mother tongue or the language of 
his daily intercourse. The spoken language of the writer must 
have a usage in which the three forms.of the Inst. plu., the Loc. sg. 
and plu. were indiscriminately used and this fact has led the writer 
to take the same liberty in the literary language also, in which he 
has chosen to write his epic. We can thus safely conclude that 
features which are anomalous in Prakrit and which show some 
parallelism in Ap. belong to the genuine spoken language of the 
writer. Such features may include the confusion between the infi- 
nitive and the gerund, the identity of forms in the Nom. and Acc., 
the interchangeable nature of the Inst. plu. and Loc. sg. and plu. 
and the sg. and plu. of the first person Present Indicalive of the 
verbs. The first three of these are amply illustrated by the language 
of the Paumacariva, while the last mav be found in the usage noted 
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by Alsdorf! in the Vasudevahindi and can be seen much more 
clearly in the language of the Nanmapaficamikahao ° of Mahe$vara. 
From the latter work we may note: I. 289 jivanto tattha aham 
piyamo siyalam salilam ‘While I am alive, I may drink there cool 
water’; I. 327 natthi jae tam thanam jatthdham vaccimo pava 
‘there is no place in the world, where 1, the sinful one, can go’; 
IV. 67 jenüham jivámo ‘that I am alive’; V. 20 azurüvam sanmjo- 
gam tamhàá eyana karimo hari ‘1 shall effect a proper union bet- 
ween the two’; V. 81 rajjam pi lassa demo ' I will give him even the 
kingdom’; VI. 44 jammantare vi jena daliddar neva pecchamo 
‘ so that I may not experience poverty even in the next life’; VI. 66 
janimo ahayar ‘I shall know’; VIII. 22 java aham jivimo ettha 
‘as long as I am alive here’; VIII. 25 jena pauttiti lahimo ' so that 
I may get information’; VIII. 75 jenaharm pavisimo tattha ‘so that 
i may enter there’; IX. 16 pavajjam genhimo jena ‘so that I may 
become a nun.’ 


The interchange between the Loc. sg. and plu. forms suggests 
an identity of such forms in the spoken language and this fact has 
an important bearing on two disputed points in the Ap. grammar. 
The writing of a nasal in many Ap. forms offers a difficult and con- 
fusing problem, where the teaching of the grammarians is at variance 
with the practice of the Ap. writers. According to Hemacandra, the 
Loc. forms of nouns ending in vowels other than -a show the termi- 
nation -4i in the sg. and -kī in the plu. Thus miélahi; mālahī ; 
aggihi ; aggihi : devihi : deviht etc. The Mss of the Ap. literary works 
on the other hand show a good deal of laxity in the use of the anusvara 
in such forms. The language of Dhanapala’s Bhavisattakahà makes 
a close approach to this distinction in the sg. and plu. based on the 
absence or presence of the anusvara. But works like Haribhadra’s 
Nemindhacariu and Somaprabha’s Kumirapala-pratibodha show 
forms with the anusvàára even in the sg. This fact has led Alsdorf* 
to suggest that while the Svetambara Ap. allowed nasalisation in 
the sg. it was not in order in the Digambara Ap. He tries to preserve 
this distinction by pointing out that sg. forms in नह which occur so 
frequently in the Ms. A. of the Harivarnáa, are due to scribal error. 
But this is not borne out by works of other Digambara writers 01 
even by other works of Puspadanta himself. It is true that the 
editors of these works have not made a special effort to either record 
the variation in the anusvàra or to investigate its frequency with 
the help of statistics. But it is unlikely that they could have set 
an anusvara on the Loc. sg. forms in -hi, if the majority of their 
4. BSOS. VIII. 322. 
5. Ed. Gopani, Bombay 1948. 

6. Warivarn$apurana : Intro. p. 146. 
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Mss. did not sanction it, in view of the teaching of Hem. Thus in 
(1.26.5) etc.; in the Náyakumaracariu: gau vuddhihi (2.10.1) ; 
vavihi vihinà nadiyau (2.12.11) ; dhurah? nihippai (3.3.5) ; mahuraht 
thiya (4.6.4); nisannaurayanihi (5.2.3) etc.; in the Karakandacariu: 
puri campahim (10.9.12); gangahi padiya (10.13.2); puvvahin 
mi disihim jaw thiyüu (7.12.5) etc. in tne Savayadhammadoha : 
vesahi laggai dhaniyadhanu (44); dharanihi padiu (90); sipphihi 
gayau (91) karinihi laggau hatthiyau (123) etc. All such cases 
will preclude us from regarding it as distinctive of the Svet. Ap. and 
not correct in the works of Dig. writers. In fact, the Loc. sg. form 
cannot give us any valid criterion to postulate these two Ap. dialects 
based on the sects of the poets. We know that the sg. and plu. 
in the spoken language was identical and the same form was used 
in the Ap. as well, the distinction between the sg. without the nasal 
and the. plu. with it being a purely literary device, suggesting the 
literary nature of the Ap. language as found in the poets and as 
described by the grammarians. 


The second point of difference is the fact that while Hem. pre- 
cludes the use of -ki for the Loc. sg. of -a stems, the grammarians 
of the Eastern school like Markandeya and Ramatarkavagiéa, 
allow -hī in such cases. Jacobi" has suggested that this form is a 
peculiarity of the Eastern Ap. and is found in the Dohakogas of 
Kanha and Saraha. Dr. Tagare ® appears to accept such a distinc- 
tion. It is true that Loc. sg. in -ki or hi is rare in the Ap. work 
of both the Dig. and Svet. writers, whether from Gujaràt or Maha- 
rastra. The Bhavisattakaha shows only Loc. sg. as nare mari; 
the Sanamkumaracariu has nari; the Kumarapalapratibodha has 
forms in -i or ë; Puspadanta shows forms in -ë or - and most of 
the early writers in Ap. do not show forms in -hi with the -a stems. 
A few forms noted by Dr. Tagare for his West and South Ap. are 
incorrect. Thus s@yaragayahi (Sdd. 3) is not Loc. sg. dhirahi (Nc. 
3.3.5) is a loc. sg. of a Fem. word in -@; pāsahī (Nc. 1.10.10) may 
be plural. But such forms become frequent in later writers. Kana- 
kámara uses divdna pahdnahi divadive (1.3.1) ; Hem.'s Ap. quota- 
tions have forms like gharahi, desahi etc. and they are more frequent 
in the SandeSardsaka. They must be thus regarded as an exten. 
sion of the forms from other stems to the -a stems, under the influ- 
ence of the spoken language. That it cannot be regarded as the 
peculiar feature of the Eastern Ap. is also seen from the fact that 
Purusottama does not allow it (XVII. 43). We now know that in 
7. Sanatkumüracaritam p. XXV. 
8. Historical Grammar of Apabhrarh§a Poona 1948, p. 29. 
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the spoken language the Loc. sg. and plu. of -æ stems also were 
identical or at least similar in form and the presence or absence of 
such forms in-i for -a stems is due to the more or less influence 
of the spoken language on the literary Ap. It is, moreover, not quite 
safe to postulate Ap. dialects either on the basis of the sect of the 
poet or even according to the locality in which he lived. 


Finally we may passingly note a case or two of the influence of 
tne spoken language on Sanskrit. In the epics we often come across 
the Dat. pronominal form mahyar in place of the expected mama, 
obviously due to the identity of these two forms in the spoken 
language as reflected in the Prakrit »ajjham. Cf. Mbh. II. 61.6 
clad rajan dhanasi mahyam ; Ram. V. 37.20 Srutvaiva ca vato 
mahyam; V. 53.35. sati mahyari parakrame. Can we similarly 
regard the use of the Loc. plu. ramagiryasromesw in the very first 
verse of Kalidasa's Meghadüta as a similar case, in spite of the 
various attempts of the commentators to explain it ? 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF TAMBÜLA — USE OF 
LIME (CORNA) AND CATECHU (KHADIRA) IN 
TAMBULA AND ITS ANTIQUITY — c.A.D. 100-1900 


By 
P. K. GODE 


After my paper’ on the history of Indian Nul-Cracker. (A.D. 
1300-1800) was published, a friend of mine suggested that I should 
write a paper on the history of the lime-pot used for keeping lime 
or chunam by persons who eat tāmbūla, a combination of the betel- 
nut, betel-leaf, catechu and other spicy ingredients. I agreed to 
this suggestion and began to hunt up references to lime-pot in literary 
sources known to me. Unfortunately in the material about tambila 
collected by me I could not locate any definite references to the 
lime-pot as such though we have reason to believe in the existence 
of some lime-pot since our ancestors began to use chunam or lime 
as an ingredient of t@mbiila. It is, therefore, necessary to prove 
the antiquity of lime (=ctirna in Sanskrit) as used in tdmbila as 
also of catechu (=Kat in Marathi) as the combination of the 
chunam and catechu in the mouth reddens the mouth of the person 
chewing tanbiila2 


(1) Raghunatha Pandita in his Ré@javyavaharakosa 
(c.A.D. 1676) refers to lime as चूना (“चूना नाम भवेच्चूण॑म्‌ ??) and 
lime-pot as gars ( # चुनाळः स्यात्‌ चुर्णपात्रम्‌ jas I have already pointęd 
out in any paper on the Nut-Cracker referred to above. 


(2) The Marathi Dictionary called the Sabdako$a (by Y. R. 


Date and C. G. Karve, Vol. III, p. 1210) records the following 
words for lime-pot :— 


# चुनाळ, चुनाळ, Gare” 
and derives them from Sanskrit पूर्ण + आलय (= qrsa ) = चूर्णपात्र 


of the Rajavyavahárakosa. So far I have not traced any usages of 
the qoqa or misa in the Sanskrit sources. 


1 Bharata Itihāsa Mandal Quarterly, Poona, 1948 pp. 8-14. 
2 Cakrapaninütha in his Bhāvopahāra (Kashmir Sanskrit Series, No. 14, 
Srinagar, 1918, pages 36-37) refers to fémbiila in the following stanza 39:— 
४ स्वसंविन्नन्दनानन्द नागवल्लीदुलोज्ज्वलम्‌ | 
स्फुरसस्प्ेन्दुसुरभि तास्बूलं ते निवेद्यते ॥ ३९ n" 
The commentary of Ramyadeva Bhatta on this stanza explains fambila 


as “ ताम्नभवामू लम अखिलोपरञ्जकत्वात्‌ ?. This etymology of tambila needs to 
be examined. It is indeed highly imaginative, 


$. 8, --5 
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The Sabdakosa does not record any usages for the words about 
lime-pot referred to above. 

(3) The habit of chewing the tāmbūla is current in Indo- 
China. This habit has a great antiquity as I am informed by my 
friends at Hanoi, one of whom has sent me a version of a story 
about its origin which I am appending to this article. Consistent 
with this tradition is the discovery of a lime-pol at Thanh-hoa (in 
Northern Annam) by O.R. T. Janse, who led an expedition to Indo- 
China and the Philippines and published his report on it in the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (June 1941). A photograph of 
this lime-pot will be found on Plate XXV. This lime-pot is one 
of the articles of the Sung and Ming dynasties discovered by Janse. 
Prof. P. K. Mukherji in his Indian Literature in China and the Far 
East, Calcutta, 1931, records the following chronology of tne Sung 
and Ming dynasties in his list of the Translators of the Chinese 
Tripitaka — (Pages 3-4) — Later (Northern) Sung dynasty A.D. 
960-1127 K’aifung (Honan) —Southern Sung dynasty—A.D. 1127- 
1280—Ming dynasty—A.D. 1368-1644. It is not clear from Janse’s 
Report whether the lime-pot belongs to the Sung or the Ming dynasty. 
We may, however, conclude that it belongs to the period A.D. 960- 
1644 and hence cannot prove the use of lime in làmbila in Indo- 
China prior to A.D. 960. 

(4) In the article on Chuenam in the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule 
and Burnell, London, 1903, pp. 218-219) we get the following dated 
references to the use of lime in tdmbila :— 


A.D. 1510—" And they also eat with the said leaves (betel) a 
certain lime made from oyster shells, which they call cionama." 
—Varthema, 144 
A.D. 1563—" ...So that all the names you meet with that are 
not Portuguese are Malabar, such as betre (betel), ckuna which is 
lime.....” 
— Garcia, fol. 37g 


A.D. 1610—" Chunan "—Pyrard de Laval, ii. 84 (Hak. Soc. 
ii, 135). V 


A.D. 1614— "Having burnt tne great idol into Chunak he mix- 
ed the powdered lime with pan leaves and gave it to the Rajputs 
that they might eat the object of their worship". 

—Ferishta, quoted by Quartremére, Not ef 


.. Ext XIV 510. 
A.D. 1673—‘The natives chew it (betel) with Chinam (lime 
of Calcind Oyster Shells)” 


—Frycr, 40 
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A.D. 1689—"Chinam is Lime made of Cockle-Shells or Lime- 
stone ; and Pawn is the leaf of a Tree.” 
—Ovington, 123 


These references: clearly prove the use of lime in tambüla and 
in particular of the lime prepared from Oyster Shells or Cockle-Shells, 
which is even now used in some parts of India. 

(5) From the reference to the use of lime from Oyster Shells 
in t@mbila made by Varthema in A.D. 1510 we now turn to the 
section on ‘a@mbila (Lambülabhoga) of the Manasollasa (c.A.D. 1130) 
of king Somesvara. In this section the use of line from pearl-oysters 
is prescribed for use in t@mbiila or vitaka (Marathi vida) as fol- 
lows :— 


“ मुक्ताुक्तिभवं चूर्ण वीटकेपु निघापितम्‌ ? 
(See p. 84 of Manasollasa, Vol. II (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1939) ] ' 

The use of lime in /àmbüla is thus clearly established from 
c.A.D. 1100 up to the present day. 

(6) In the Tantrika treatise on yoga called the Siva-Samhità 
(3rd Edition, Panini office, Allahabad, 1942) we find the following 
references to t@mbiila including a reference to “ Cárga " or lime :— 
Page 32—The Yogi should try to attain success in yoga by the follow- 
ing means :— 

“He should use clarified butter, milk, sweet food, and betel with- 
out lime, camphor, husked sweet grains, pleasant monastery or 
retired cell, having a small door etc.” 


“ घृतं क्षीरं च frere ताम्बूलं चूर्णवर्मितम्‌ | 
au निस्तुषं मिष्टं सुमठं सूक्ष्मन्धाकम्‌ ॥ ४० ॥ ” 
On p. 58, however, tāmbūla has been definitely mentioned among the 
impediments of yoga as follows :— 
** नारी शय्यासंन qui धनमस्यविडम्बनम्‌ | 
ताम्वूलं भक्ष्ययानानि राज्येश्वयैविभूतयः ॥ ३ ॥ 
भोगरूपा इमे fret घरमरूपानिमान्टणु ॥ & d 
Trans.—'" Women, beds, seats, dresses and riches are obstacles to yoga. 


Belels, dainty dishes, carriages, kingdoms, lordliness and powers etc. 
. These are the cbstacles which arise from Bhoga (enjoyment) etc." 


3  Bernier's reference (C.A.D. 1660) to tāmbūla may be added to the refer- 
ences from the Hobson-Jobson. It is as follows:— 


"Betel is a small parcel made of aromatic leaves and other ingredients 
mixed up with a little of the lime made [rom sea-shells, this colours the lips 
and mouth red and agerceably perfumes the breath" (pp. 13-14 of Travels, 
London 1891). 
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Naràyanatirtha in his commentary Yogasiddhanta-candrika 
(Chowkhamba Sans. Series, Benares, 1910, p. 100) refers to tàmbida 
without lime in the following verse :—- 


"qu मधुरं स्निग्धं गच्यं ताम्वूलमेव च । 
चूर्णेन रहितं धातुपोषणं योगिनां शुभम्‌ ॥ 


(7) The earliest datable reference to the use of cūrna or lime 
or chunam in tambila so far traced by me is found in the section 
on Perfumes (Gandhayukti) of the Brhatsamhita (c.A.D. 500) of 
Varahamihira (Chap. 77, Verses, 35, 36, 37 dealing with tambila — 
pages 612-613 of the Edition with Eng. Trans. by V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Bangalore, 1947). This reference is as follows :— 


“ युक्तेन चूर्णेन करोति रागं 
रागक्षयं पूगफळातिरिक्तम्‌ । 
चूणाधिक वक्त्रविरौधकारि 
पत्राधिकं साधु करोति गन्धम्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ ?? 


Translation——'A moderate dose of lime used with betel-leaves 
gives good colour ; an extra quantity of areca nut spoils the colour ; 
excessive lime produces bad smell in the mouth, but an extra quantity 
of betel-leaf, pleasant smell.” Lime by itself with betel-leaf 
may not produce red colour in f@mbila when chewed. At present 
deep red colour! is obtained by the combination of lime and catechu 
(Marathi Kat) in the ta@mbila. We must, therefore, record evidence 
about the use of catechu in tambila from Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit 
Sources. 


(8) The Suśrutasańıhitā (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938) men- 
tions the use of icirna or lime in (@mbiila, in the following verse 21 
of Chap. 24 of Cikitsdsthana. 


“ कर्पूरजातीकक्कोळलवङ्गकटुका ह्वयैंः ॥ 
apign सहितं पत्रं ताम्बूलज झुभम्‌ २१॥” 


Tambüla is also mentioned in the following verses of Chap. 46 
of the Sitrasthana :— 


Page 249 


4 The RG@janighaytu of Narahari (C.A.D. 1450) refers to the dye-producing 
properties of Khadira ( Khadira-sara) or extract from the Khadira tree (Catechu) 
in the following verse (p. 13 of Anandasrama Edition, Poona, 1896) :— 

* खादिरः खदिरोद्धतः तत्सारो रङ्गदः eumd 
शेयः खदिरसारश्च तथा खः पडाह्ययः ॥ ४१ ॥” 
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के ४ तस्माद्ुक्तेरितं कफम्‌ ॥ ४८४ ॥ 

घूमेनापोद्य gai कपायकदतिक्तकैः | 

पूगकङ्कोळकर्पूरळवङ्गसुमनःफलैः ॥ ४८५ ॥ 

फळे; कटुकषार्येवा सुखवेशद्यकारकें: | 

ताम्बूलपत्रसहितेः qnedat विचक्षणः ॥ ४८६ I” 

(9) The Carakasarithita also mentions tàmbila in the following 

verses of Chap. 5 of Sittrasthana (p. 42 of N. S. Press Edition, 
Bombay, 1941) :— 


“ घार्योण्यास्येन वेशयरुचिलोगन्ध्यमिच्छता ॥ ७६॥ 

जातीकटुकपूरानां छवङ्गस्य फलानि च | 

PHOS फळं पत्रं ताम्बूलस्य gei तथा। 

तथा कर्पूरनियांस; सूक्ष्मेलायाः फछानि च ॥ ७७॥ ? 

There is no reference to cūrna or lime in the above ingredients 

of tàmbiila mentioned in the early medical text of the Carakasari- 
‘hita. We must go through the whole text of this work and see if 
cūrna as an ingredient of témbiila has been mentioned in some other 
context. 


(10) The Rajanighantu of Narahari (c.A.D. 1450) records 


the following verses about cūrna on p. 132 of the Ananddsrama 
(Poona, 1896) Edition of this work :— 


gm: — “ चूर्णे चार्जुनवृक्षजं कफहरं गुल्मप्नमकाह्वयम्‌ 

AGH कुटजं करञ्जजनितं वातापहं रुच्यदम्‌ | 

पित्तघ्नं जळजं बळाभिरुचिदं शेलाहूयं पित्तदम्‌ 

स्फाटिक्यं रढदन्तपङ्किजननं शुकत्यादिजं रूक्षदम्‌ ॥ २० ॥ 

ताम्बूळळक्षणम्‌ - 

पर्णाधिक्ये दीपनी rara 
चूर्णाधिक्ये रूक्षदा इच्छूदात्री । 
साराधिकये खादिरे शोषदात्री 
चूणाधिक्ये पित्तङृत्पूतिगन्धा ॥ २१ ॥ ? 


Verse 20 in the above extract mentions the properties of cirha 
from the Arjuna tree, Kutaja plant etc. The cūrna from $ukti (pearl- 
oyster) mentioned last in this verse is identical with the [ime from 
oyster-shells used in 4ambüla. Verse 21 definitely deals with curna 
or lime and its use as also the use of Khadirasdra or catechu in 
tdmbila. This verse may be compared with verse 36 in the Gandha- 
yukti section of the Brhalsarmihità quoted above. 


(11) The Astangasargraha (c.A.D. 625 according to Hoernle, 
or 8th-9th cent. A.D. according to Prof. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya) 
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of Vagbhata definitely refers to Ciirna (lime) and Khadira (catechu) 
in t@mbiila in the following verses (34-38) of Chap. 3 of Sittrasthana 
(ed. by R. D. Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1940, p. 15) :— 


“ रूचिवेशद्य सौगन्ध्यमिच्छन्त्रक्त्रेण धारयेत्‌ ॥ 
जातीळवरङ्गकर्पूरकङ्कोलकटुकैः सह ॥ ३५ ॥ 
तांवूछीनां किसल्यं gu पूगफछान्वितम्‌ ॥ 
रक्तपित्तक्षतक्षीणरूक्षो व्कुपितचक्षुषाम्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ 
विषमुच्छामदातौनामपथ्यं शोषिणां च तत्‌ ॥ 

पथ्यं सुप्तोत्यिते भुक्ते स्नाते वान्ते च मानेव ॥ ३७॥ 
द्विपत्रमेकं wi च सचूर्णखादिरं च तत्‌ u” 


(12) The importance of the medical properties of the Khadira 
(Acacia Catechu) and its products was recognized more than 2000 
years ago as will be seen from the references to Khadira by Caraka, 
Suéruta, Vagbhata, Harita, Cakradatta, Dhanvantari-Nighantu, 
Vrnda, Sodhala, Bhavamisra (Bhdvaprakdga) etc. collected by my 
friend Vaidya B. G. Shah (Pages 452-458 of the Nighantu Adarsa, 
Part I, Ahmedabad, 1927). R. N. Khory in his Materia Medica, 
II, 184 records the Actions and uses of catechu as follows :— 


" Powerful astringent, stronger than Kino, anti-periodic and 
digestive. Its action is due to the fannic acid it contains. It is a 
powerful astringent to the mucous membranes, given in dyspepsia 
attended with pyrosis, and also diarrhoea in children ; in dysentery, 
intermittent fevers and scurvy ; as a gargle in hoarseness of voice and 
sore throat. Locally as a dusting powder, hypertrophied relaxed ton- 


sils, ulcerated and spongy gums and to control passive haemorrha- 
ges. n 


(13) The combination of the decoction of the khadira (Cale- 
chu) and Kramuka (betel-nut) is prescribed in urinary troubles by 


the Susrutasamhita (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938, p. 452) —Cikitsa- 
sthāna, Chap. 11, Section 9 as follows :— 


“AARI कद्र-क्रतुक-कपाय ,.. पाययेत्‌ ॥९॥ " 
(variant “ खद्र-कसुक-कषायं ” ) 


Kadara is explained as white catechu by the lexicons Vaijayanti 


(c.A.D. 1050) — “ सिते तु तस्मिन्‌ कदिरः”? and Medini (c.A.D. 
1200-1275) — “ कदरः खदिरे श्वेते” 
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In the 4àmbiüla also there is a combination of kramuka® (betel- 
nut) and khadira (catechu). 


(14) The Carakasamhitd (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1941) gives 
recipes of (1) a pill (gu£ikz) of Catechu (Khadira-sara) and (2) 
oil from Catechu in the Cikitsásthana, Chap. 26, verses 206-214 (p. 
609). These recipes are prescribed for persons suffering from mukha- 
roga (diseases of the mouth). The recipe of the Khadira-gutika 
contains numerous ingredients like चन्दन (sandal), wag (clove), 
कक्कोल, जातिकोश (nutmeg or its outer covering), mer, धातकी, एका 
(cardamom) etc. Some of these ingredients are used at present 
in td@mbila. The verses referred to above begin with e qui 
खदिरसारस्य ” and end with « खदिरादिगुटीकेयं तेलं च खदिरादिकम्‌. ” In this 
Khadira-Gutikà of Caraka we have the ancestor of our modern scen- 
ted Kat-goli or Catechu pill used in Tambüla. 


(15) The definite Catechu pill (Kat-goli) used in tambiila is 
described in detail by Some$vara in his Manasolldasa (Section on 


Tümbila called tambila-bhoga) — Vol. II (G. O. Series, Baroda, 
1939), p. 85 :— 


( खदिरयुटिका ) — “ खद्रिकाथचूर्ण ठ कस्तुरीक्षोदामिश्रितम्‌ ॥ ९७४ n 
श्रीखण्डकल्कसंयुक्तं कपूररजंसान्वितम्‌ i 
भेळयित्वा समेंभागेर्गुटिका Heat झुभा ॥ ९७५ ॥ 
त्रिदोषशमनी कण्ठ्या दन्तानां च बलावहा । 

( खदिरसारमुखरञ्जन )-भन्यत्खदिरसारस्थ चूर्ण कोष्टाम्लसंयुतम्‌ ॥ ९७६ ॥ 

जातीफलस्य चूर्णन मिश्रितं सुखरञ्जनम्‌ | 
जम्दीरत्रीजपूरस्य कलिकाभिः समन्वितम्‌ ॥ ९७७ ॥ 
ACI खादेच्च तदनु फऋरसुकान्वितम्‌ |”? 

The catechu-pill for king's tāmbūla contained musk (Kasturt), 
Sandal (Srikhanda) , camphor (Karpūra), while the catechu-powder, 
used with /@mbiila contained powder of nutmeg (jdtiphala), cam- 
phor (Karpitra) etc. 

(16) In the light of the history of Catechu in tàmbüla recor- 


ded above the following notes Irom the article on Catechu in the 
Hobson-]obson (London, 1903, pp. 173-174) would be found inte- 
resting :— 

5 In the Bodhayaniyagrhyasesasitra (Mysore, 1920, P. 374 — Prana V, 
Chap. 7 — Vanaspati-homa) worship of PATIN (betel-nut tree) is 
prescribed ( f फ्रमुकादिवृक्षान्‌ adar ? ) This text possibly belongs to 3rd 


or 4th Century A.D, (See p. XXIV of P. Harting's Edition of Selections from 
this text). 
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CATECHU also CUTCH and CAUT—An astringent extract 
from the wood of several species of Acacia (Acacia Catechu) the 
Khair, and Acacia Suma, Kurz, A.C. Sundra D.C. and probably 
more. The extract is called in H. Kath (Skt. kvath ‘to decoct') but 
the two first commercial names which we have given are doubtless 
taken from the southern forms of the word e.g. Can. Kāchu, Tam. 
Kase, Malay. Kachu. De orta, whose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be the lycium of the ancients and always 
applied that name to it ; but Dr. Royle has shown that lycium was 
an extract from certain species of berberis, known in the bazars as 
rasot, Cuich is first mentioned by Barbosa among the drugs imported 
into Malacca. But it remained unknown in Europe till brought 
from Japan about the middle of the 17th Century. 

Usages: AD. 1516 “drugs from Cambay...Cacho"—Barbosa, 191. 

AD. 1554 — ''...Cate... (at Ormauz) they call Cacho” — 

A. Nunes, 22. 

A.D. 1563 — "...the wood vulgarly called Cate" — Garcia 
f. 125. 

A.D. 1578 — “The Indians use this Cale mixt with Areca 
and with Betel and by itself without other 
mixture" — Acosta Tract; 150. 

A.D. 1585 — “Sassetti mentions Catu as derived from the 
Khadira tree i.e. in modern Hindi Ahair (Skt. 
Khadira). 

A.D. 1616 — "'Catcha" 

—. Foster, Letters, 127. 
A.D. 1617 — “Cacha” (drug) 
— Cook’s Diary, i. 294. 

A.D. 1759 —. “Hortal and Colch, Earth-oil and wood oil. 
— List of Burma Products etc., Oriental Report 
i, 109. 

C.A.D. 1760 — “To these three articles (betel, areca and 
chunam) is often added for luxury what they 
call Cachoonda, a Japan-earth which from per- 
fumes and other mixtures, chiefly manufactured 
at Goa, receives such improvement as to be sold 
to advantage when reimported to Japan...... 
Another addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated perfumed 
composition." 

— Grose, i, 238. 

A.D. 1813 -— “The peasants manufacture Catechu or terra 

Japonica from the Keiri (Khair) tree (Mimosa 
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Caiechu) which grows wild on the hills of 
Konkana but in no other part of the Indian 
Peninsula" (erroneous) 

—— Forbes. Or. Mem. i. 303 (2nd Ed. i. 193). 


(17) The Khadira plant has a great antiquity and sanctity. 
In the Rgveda (Book III, Hymn 53) Indra is invoked as follows:— 


“19. Enclose thee in the heart of Khayar (Khadira) timber, in 
the car wrought of Simsapd put firmness” (Griffith’s Trans. Vol. I, 
1896, p. 375). 


Griffith’s Note: —"Khayar-limber" : the hard wood of Khadira, 
or Acacia Catechu of which the pin of the axle was made. Simsapa: 
Dalbergia Sisu, also a common timber tree. 


7 [t would require a special monograph to trace the history of 
the Khadira tree from the time of the Rgveda upto the present day. 
This tree had great sanctity in ancient Indian sacrificial ritual as 
the sacrificial post was made of Khadira (Khàdira-yüpa) . Kautilya 
in his Arthaséstra (Chap. XVII of Book II on Superintendent of 
Forest Produce, p. 107 of Eng. trans. by Shamashastry) mentions 
among forest products (1) Khadira (Mimosa Catechu) and (2) 
Somavalka which is white Khadira (see p. 625 of Astángahrdaya- 
koa by K. M. Vaidya, 1936 — article on Somavalka mentioned 
in the Satrasthana of the Astangahidaya). The history of the eco- 
nomic products of India on the strength of Indian sources has not 
yet been studied systematically. Such history will have a respect- 
able place in any comprehensive history of Indian Culture when 
it comes to be written. For this purpose each of these products 


must be studied separately from the historical and cultural point 
of view. 


(18) Berthold Laufer in his Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919, 
p. 481) refers incidentally to Catechu as follows:—— 


“It is not intelligible to me why Hirth says that in the Ming 
dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644)" [u-wei “Was, as it is now, Catechu, a 
product of the Acacia Catechu (Sanskrit Khadira).” No authority 
for this theory is cited; but this is quite impossible as Catechu or 
Cutch was well known to the Chinese under the names e7--Ca or 
hai'r-Ca" (See Stuart, Chinese Materia Medica, p. 2; and Laufer, 


Loan Words in Tibetan, No. 107, where the history of these words 
is traced). 


6 See list of Chinese dynasties with dates at the end of Indian Literature 
in China and the Far East by P. K. Mukerji, Calcutta, 1931 (p. 4 of the list). 
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(19) In Section 13 of Chap. 11 of the Cikitsdsthana of the 
Susrutasamhita (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938, p. 450) the author 
describes the method of gathering the juice of Khadira (Acacia 
Catechu) directly [rom the tree as follows: — 


“wa: ख्रिविधानमुपरदेक्ष्यामः:---प्रशस्तदेशजातम्‌ अनुपहतं मध्यमवयसं खादिरं 
परितः खानयित्वा तस्य मध्यमं ad छित्त्वा अयोमयं med तस्मिन्‌ अन्तरे निदध्याद्‌ यथा 
स्सग्रहणसमर्था भवति, ततः तं गोमयम्ट्ृदा अवळिसं अवकीर्य इन्धनैः गोमयमिश्रः आदीपयेद्‌ 
यथा अस्य दह्यमानस्य रसः स्रवति अधस्तात्‌, तदू यदा जानीयात्‌ पूणं भाजनम्‌ इति, भथ 
एनं sza परिस्राव्य रसं अन्यस्मिन्पात्रे निधाय अनुयुर्स निदध्यात्‌ etc.” 


The Khadira-vidhana or the method of gathering juice of 
Catechu prescribed above was as follows:-— A Khadira tree growing 
on good ground and of middle age was selected and ground about 
its bottom was dug out. A cut was then made in its central root 
and a pitcher of iron or bronze (ayas) was so placed underneath 
as to admit the exuding juice. The pitcher was then besmeared with 
a mixture of cow-dung and earth and later kept in the midst of fire 
produced from (dried) cow-dung and other fuel. When the juice 
had boiled over, the pitcher was lifted up and the juice poured in 
a separate pot and kept properly covered, 


The above method of gathering the juice from a Khadira tree 
so graphically described by Susruta gives us a good glimpse of the 
processes employed by ancient Indians in the manufacture of 
herbal medicines. 


(20) The Yogaratnakara (Anandaérama Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
1900) is a voluminous medical compendium compiled between c.A.D. 
1650 and 1725 as I nave proved in my article on its date (Pages 
154-156 of the Bharatiya Vidyd, Bombay, 1943, Vol. IV). It con- 
tains a long extract of about 20 verses on ta@mbiila (Verses 58-79 on 
page 35). The ingredients of ‘a@mbila mentioned in these verses are 
as follows:— (1) qm (betel-nut), (2) कर्पूर (camphor), (3) कस्तूरी 
(musk), (4) wag (clove), (5) सुमनस्‌ (nutmeg), (6) ताम्वूळपत्र or पर्ण 
(betel-leaf) , which should be पाण्डुर (whitish yellow), the betel-leaf 
from Vaiigadesa (Bengal) was the best (agama पणे परं कटुरसं 
सरम्‌ 7 ) (7) Catechu (Khadira), (8) lime or chunam (Crna). The 
verses pertaining to Ciirna and Khadira are as follows:— 


“ART कफपित्तप्नश्वू्ण वातबलापनुत्‌ | 
संयोगतरित्दोपघ्ं सोंमनस्यं करोति च ॥ ७१॥ 
पूग्राधिक प्रभाते स्यान्मध्याहे खादिराधिकम्‌ i 
चूर्णाधिकं निशायां तु ताम्बूलं भक्षयेत्सदा ox q^" 
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The properties of tobacco ( तमाखु ) are recorded in 7 verses 
on pp. 17-18. At present some people chew tobacco powder along 
with témbiila or separately. Verse 4 tells us that the use of tabacco 
is a remedy against diseases of the teeth ( दन्सरुक-शमनं ) and that it 
is a germicide ( क्रिमिकण्डवादिनाशनं ). 


The foregoing notes are sufficient to prove conclusively the use 
of Cirna (lime) and Catechu (Khadira) as essential ingredients of 
t@mbiila for about 2000 years say from the first century of the 
Christian era upto the present day. Further evidence on this topic 
has been gathered by me and I hope to record it in a subsequent 
paper. 


Appendix 


(The hisory of the use of !ambàla in countries outside India 
must be studied critically with a view to understanding the spread 
of its use in India many years before c.A.D. 400. In this connection 
I made inquiries of my friend Mademoiselle S. Karpeles, Secretary 
of Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-orient at Hanoi (Indo-China) and 
sent to her my paper on Indian Nul-Cracker.. She replied promptly 
in her letter of 16th March 1949 as follows :— 


“Here is the name of the Nut-Cracker" : 
Laotian — "MITSÁNAK" 
Vietnamese — “DAO DAU” 
Cambodian — "PRANAK" 


The habit of chewing betel is very ancient and current through- 
out the whole Peninsula and herewith a story about ils origin found 
in old Vielnamese books translated into French. It is Monsieur 
TRAN HAM TAN, who took the trouble to find it out.” 


On getting the above story about the origin of tambila I got 
it translated into English by my friend Dr. R. G. Harshe, Registrar, 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. This English transla- 
tion is given below. I take this opportunity of recording my best 
thanks to Miss Karpeles, Mr. Tran Ham Tan and Dr. Harshe for 
their hearty co-operation with me in the present inquiry about the 
history of tambila in Greater India. 


7 Prof. R. M. Bhusari has drawn my attention to a genuine Marathi 
word for the Nut-Cracker viz. पोफळफोडणा (Pophal-bhodana) mentioned 
in a Mahanubhava Marathi text of the 13th Century viz. लीळाचरित्र (Edited 
by H. N. Nene — उत्तरार्ध, p. 100), 
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The Life-story of Tan and Lang. 
(by Mr. Tran Ham Tan Hanoi). 


Formerly there lived a Prince, Quan-lang, who had an imposing 
stature. He received the title of "Marquis of Cao" as title of nobi- 
lity. Since then he took Cao as the family name. His two sons Tan 
and Lang resembled each other so much that one could not dis- 
tinguish the elder from the younger. At the age of 17 or 18 they 
became orphans and went together to seek a preceptor for teaching 
them religion and philosophy. The daughter of their preceptor Lan 
Huyén was also of 17 or 18 years of age. When she saw the two 
brothers she fell in love with them. Wishing to marry one of them, 
she did not know as to who was the elder; and who the younger of 
the two. She gave both of them a single cup of meat-soup and one 
only pair of sticks in order to know the elder and the younger. The 
junior passed all these things immediately to the senior. She then 
requested her parents to marry her to the elder one. The couple 
sometimes lived away from their little brother. The younger 
brother felt it very much and saying to himself that his elder 
brother being in love with his wife had forgotten his brother on 
that account and without informing his elder brother he returned 
to the paternal house. Coming to a deep stream at which there was 
no ferry he sat all alone and wept grievously and died; then his 
dead-body was transformed into a tree: the areca. 


When the elder one did not sed any longer his younger brother 
he abandoned his wife in order to go in pursuit of him; coming to 
the place where his younger brother had died, he threw himself on 
the tree (ie. areca) and died; his dead body was transformed into 
a huge stone, attached to the trunk of this tree. When the young 
wife marked the disappearance of her husband, she went in his 
pursuit; coming to the place she learnt that her husband was al- 
ready dead, whereupon she threw herself on the stone and em- 
braced it till her death. She was transformed into a Creeping 
stock which braided over the tree and the stone and [rom which 
were produced the odoriferous (sweet-smelling) leaves. They were 
the leaves of the betel. 


Their parents (relatives) came there very much distressed and 
built a temple in their honour. At the temple, the passers-by 
offered to them, the incense sticks, praised their brotherly love and 
the conjugal duty of the victims. 

In the month of autumn the king Hung made a journey to 


this place. Seeing this temple wita the tree surrounded by the 
creeping stalks he asked for its reason and being supplied with the 
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information made the fruit and the leaf to be brought to him. He 
chewed them and spat its juice on the stone which was of a red 
colour and which emitted a good smell The king returned taking 
with him a fruit of areca and a leaf of betel prepared with a little 
lime he chewed the betel and the areca-nut. He even ordered that 
these newly discovered plants be planted in his kingdom and de- 
clared that at marriages and feasts one ought to prepare a present 
consisting of the betel leaves and the nuls of areca. 


[This took place under the dynasty of the Hung-Vuong — 
(2880-258 B.C.) ] 


8 In India also we distribute Paán-Supari (betel-leaf and betel-nut) to all 
guests at marriages, feasts and all social and cordial functions. Do we owe 
this custom to Indo-China and other countries adjacent to India? 


THE IMAGE-WORLD OF THE DHAMMAPADA 


By 
B. G. GOKHALE 


The Dhammapada is perhaps the best-known and the most 
popular of the Buddhist Scriptures. And this is so for obvious 
reasons. In its 423 verses, grouped in 26 cantoes, the work presents 
a veritable compendium of Buddhist ethical thought in a manner 
which is at once authentic and striking. Its importance as a 
religious text has always been readily recognized. Thus Oldenberg 
called it one of the “most beautiful and richest of collections of 
proverbs ". This richness of the text in the matter of presenting 
the ethical wisdom of Buddhism has been eagerly utilized by all 
those who have written on Buddhism as a religion and as a philo- 
sophy. The present attempt aims at drawing attention to another 
aspect of the text namely, its happy knack of translating philo- 
sophical ideas into the language of “ emotion and poetry ".* 


The image-world of the Dhammapada is, indeed, rich and varied. 
Its wisdom speaks in a series of striking images. As C. Day Lewis 
defines it, a poetic image “is a picture made out of words. An 
epithet, a metaphor, a simile may create an image ; or an image 
may be presented to us in a phrase or passage on face of it purely 
descriptive, but conveying to our imagination something more than 
the accurate reflection of an external reality. Every poetic image, 
therefore, is to some degree, metaphorical. It looks out from a 
mirror in which life perceives not so much its face as some truth 
about its face". This quality of presenting the truth about the 
face of life is, time and again, brought to the reader's attention 
by the verses of the Dhammapada. The very first verse comparing 
the evil mind to a bullock, and misery to the wheel of the cart brings 
out the skill displayed in conveying not only a visual image but also 
the sound associated with the rumbling of the cart through the use 
of the syllable {fh both in the first and the second lines of the verse. 
The idea conveyed is that of a causal relationship which is at once 
definite and inexhorable. The same idea, in a contrary context, is 
conveyed through the use of the image of substance and shadow in 
the very next verse. The sense of evanescence is strikingly conveyed 
through the use of the common simile of a drop of water on a lotus- 


Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, His Order (London, 1928), p. 195. 

Ibid., p. 236. 

The Poetic Image, (N. Y., 1947), p. 18. 

Canto XXIV, Verse 3 (hereafter citations would be abbreviated as XXIV, 3). 
5. IIT, 9, 
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petal* and that of futility and uselessness through the image of a 
log of wood? or a gourd cast away in winter. Another striking 
word-picture concerns the comparison of a man learning simply by 
rote without understanding anything of what he has learned to a 
hired cowherd counting the cows of others ; a similar idea wherein 
an unintelligent person associating with a learned man is compared 
to a ladle or a spoon not knowing the taste of the curry ? or wise 
words not followed upon in conduct compared to a flower beautiful 
in hue but devoid of fragrance " — such are the evocative images 
drawn by the Dhammapada. 


The image-world of the Dhammapada is as extensive as the 
universe itself. It draws upon the world of nature, the world of 
animals and birds, the world of human beings and even the world 
of the gods. The common "arche-types" are to be seen in the 
frequent use of the images of mountains, rivers, wind, fire and sound. 
An attempt may now be made to examine the different similes and 
metaphors in their several groups. 


The world of nature: In this the image of the moon is the 
most striking. There are references of the phases of the moon,’ 
the moon hidden by clouds," and the moon traversing the path of 


the constellations.? A mention is also made of the three parts of 
the night. 


The simile of the mountain is very often used to convey the ideas 
of ruggedness, immovability, primordiality and eminence The 
splendour of the Himalayas is brought out by saying that the moun- 
tains shine from afar ; in another the wise man in his patience is 
compared to the earth.’ 


Another frequent object of imagery is the river to which is com- 
pared human existence beyond which lies Nibbana. Death is also 
compared to a flood’ indicating thereby a certain unity in the 
processes of life and death. Nibbana is compared to an island 
which cannot be overwhelmed by the flood of the processes of life 
and death. Life, in its unreality and ephemeral nature is com- 
pared to a bubble or a mirage! or to a bamboo-grove overwhelmed 
by a flood.?? The action of seepage of water is very vividly brought 
out in the simile which compares it with similar action of passions 
on a mind which is compared to an ill-thatched roof. A stormy 


6. XI, 4. 7. 1, 19. 8. V, 2. 

9. IV, 8. 10. V, 11. 11. XIII, 6 and 7. 
12. XV, 12. 13. XII, 2. 14. VI, 6. 

15. II, 8. ,16. XXI, 15. 17. VH, 6. 

18, VI, 10. 19. IV, 4. 20. II, 5. 


21, XIII, 4 also IV. 8, 22, XXIV, 4, 23. 1, 13, 
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wind uprooting trees is referred to in a striking simile and the 
action of fire in its natural as well as metaphorical allusions is also 
presented in a number of images like bhasmacchanno pévako* ; 
dahantam aggiva gacchati, rügasamo aggi^ and niccam pajjalite?* 
The vitality of natural growth is brought out in the simile of a tree 
growing up again after cutting ^? or its ubiquity is pointedly refer- 
red to in the simile of the all pervasive saliva creeper. The un- 
friendliness of nature, if its laws are violated, is the subject of another 
simile.” 

The floral world is drawn upon not only to point out a moral 
but also to adorn the tale. The most frequently mentioned flowers 
are the lotus? tagara, mallika and vassiki. Out of the 15 verses of 
the Pupphavagga — the canto of flowers — 14 have references by way 
of similes to flowers, their beauty, attraction and fragrance. The 
6th verse admonishes the monk to be like the bee in living in the 
village, for the bee takes away the honey without damaging the beauty 
of a flower, similarly the monk should obtain his livelihood without 
disturbing the harmony of a village. 

The world of animals and birds: 


Of the world of animals the elephant, horse and the bull find 
frequent mention in the similes and metaphors of the DRammapada. 
The Buddha compares himself to an elephant in battle in the very first 
verse of the Nagavagga or the canto of the elephant. ‘‘ The elephant " 
observes Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan," "is the symbol in Buddhism 
of endurance, strength and restraint " and we might add, majesty. 
It will be recalled here that of the five symbols used by early Bud- 
dhist art, the white elephant stands for the conception by his mother 
of the Bodhisattva himself. The horse stands for renunciation, the 
Bo-tree for Enlightenment, the two deer with the wheel for the first 
preaching of the Law and the Stipa for the Parinirvdna of the 
Buddha. ASokan art has made the figure of the bull famous with 
its use at Rampurva. In the Ndgavagga there are references to 
famous elephants like Dhanapila and descriptions of well-trained 
elephants. Of the horse the difference between a weak horse and a 
strong one is brought out in showing the superiority of the earnest 
over the slothful and of the wide-awake among those who are 
sleeping. The superiority of the Sindhu breed of horses is men- 
tioned in one verse ** while the training of a wise man is often com- 
pared to the breaking of a horse. The other animals mentioned are 


24. I, 7. 25. V, 12. 26. II, 11. 
27. XVIII, 17. 28. AT, 1. 29. XXIV, 5. 
30. XI, 6. 31. XXII, 6. 32. XX, 13, 
33. XXV, 18. 34. See the Dhammapada, p. 160. 


35. IL, 9. 36. XXIII, 3. 37. VII. 5 and X, 16. 
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a hog (a slothful, gluttonous man revelling in the pleasures of life 
is compared to a hog) ,* a suckling calf (a sensual mind attached to 
desire is likened to a suckling calf)? while the ageing of an ignorant 
man is compared to that of a bullock. But a simile which is of 
frequent occurrence in Indian literature namely, that of the spider 
and its web occurs here but once. Of the birds the ones mentioned 
are the swans,” crow, and cranes.!' In another charming word- 
picture the restlessness of a fish out of water’ is very strikingly 
brought out through the appropriate use of the verb paripphanda. 
Mention also must be made here of two picturesque similes of the 
tracklessness of the birds in the sky (akase'va sakuntanam gati tesam 
durannaya)**and the bird freed from the net (Jalamuttosakunto) .* 

Finally we come to the world of men with all their hierarchy, 
their organization, their desires and fears. Frequently the figure of 
the king is used to indicate the excellence of the social order from 
which he springs,'5 the majestic tame elephant which he rides, his 
painted chariots, his exile,** his arbitrary or punitive action, and 
his ambition to become the sole monarch of this whole earth. The 
complexity of the mind and the desirability of its being well-ordered 
is compared to a planned city’! with a sly reference to the existence 
of dung-heaps.* War, as an institution, is described in all its orga- 
nization and frightfulness." But the peaceful side of life is not 
forgotten. References to aspects of farming operations," the pastoral 
vocation, the almost “ arche-typal " use of the term gocara and the 
mention vf the professions like water-carriers, fletchers and carpen- 
ters, the iron-smith and the silver-smith, the artist and the gambler ?* 
all these are mentioned as the essential constituents of a rural or 
urban life. The transition from a rural-pastoral milieu to an urban- 
commercial economy with an increasing use of money as a medium 
of exchange is shown by a number of similes referring to kahd- 


38. XXIII, 6. 39, XX, 12. 40. XI, 7. 

41. XXIV, 14. However, the sense here is that of the spider being the prisoner 
of his self-created web, very much different from the sense in the spider-web 
configurations in Western literature. But cf. the Chinese proverb :— “ The 
silkworm weaves its cocoon and stays inside, therefore it is imprisoned ; the 
spider weaves its web and stays outside, therefore it is free." The Wisdom 
of China and India, (ed) Lin Yutang. (N. Y., 1942) p. 1093. 


42. VII, 2. 43. XVIII, 10. 44. XI, 10. 
45. III, 2. 46. VII, 3. 47. XIII, 8. 
48. XXI, 5. 49. XIII, 2. 50. XIII, 5. 
51. XXIII, 10. 52. X, 11. 53. XIII, 12. 
54. III, 8. 55. IV, 15. 

56. VIII, 4, शा, 6, XI, 11, and XXII, 9. 57. XVIII, 18. 


58. For pastoral life see X, 7; 1, 19; for the term gocara see 1, 11, 12; I1, 2; 
VII, 3; X, 74; XIV, 2; for the other professions sec VI. 5; X, 17 and H, 
1; X, 6; XXII, 3; XVIII, 5, 6. 
5,5. 6 
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pana? and nikkha,® the use of scales indicating fixed measures, 
and the activities of the merchant travelling with a caravan." The 
landscape seems to have been characterized by long stretches of 
forests"? with trails and roads"! passing through them and the 
dangers of the journey are pointedly referred to through a number 
of similes. The famous utterance of the Buddha about the house 
and the house-builder enumerates a number of the parts of a house 
such as ‘phasuka and gahakütam and the thatch.” 


There are also a few references to current Brahmanical practices 
like fasting," worship of the sacred fire, ascetical practices and 
popular religion," learning?" and learned men.’ The world of the 
gods comes in for incidental mention and the gods so referred are 
Indra,’ Agni*' and Yama.’ Finally if gods are mentioned the Evil 
One is not forgotten. He is described on a number of occasions.:" 


Such is the image-world of the Dhammapada. As is inevitable 
many of these similes are to be found in equal profusion in other 
texts of the Pali canon like the Sufla-nipata, the Thera-T heri-gathas, 
the Nik@yes and the Vamsas. This is as much due to the very 
nature of the text itself, which is an anthology of the utterances of 
the Buddha, as due to the fact that they relate to a consistent world- 
view expressed through a number of well-chosen 'arche-typal' images. 
Light and darkness, island and ocean, ship and stream, path and 
wilderness ; these are some of the most common pairs of opposites 
through which striking philosophical and ethical ideas are conveyed. 
They relate to the everyday world around, for it must not be forgotten 
that the teachings of the Buddha were primarily meant for the 
common people and aimed at leading them from darkness to light, 
from the flux of change to changelessness, (rom the unreal to the 
Truth itself. In this task of making the Truth self-revealed the 
image-universe of the common world was adroitly used. But in this 
process it was also visibly demonstrated that literary beauty is not 
antithetical to ethical and philosophical profundity. 


59. XIV, 8. 60. XVII, 10. 61. XIX, 13. 
62. IX, B. 63. VII, 10. 


64. See the terms for different types of roads, magga, IV, 14, Mahapatho, IV, 15. 
dvedhüpatha, XX, 10 and upanisd V, 16. 


65. XVI, 11; IX, 8 and XVIII, 1 and 3. 


06. XI, 9; 1, 13, 14. 67. X, 13. 

68. VIII, 8. 69. X, 13. 

70. XIV, 10. 71. XVIII, 7. 

72. XXI, 6. 73. II, 10. 

74. VIII, 8; XXVI, 10. 75. IV, 1, 5; XIII, 4 etc 


76. IV. 3, 1, 7, 8; III, 2, 5 etc. 


THE HIGH ENDOWMENTS AND DIGNITY OF YAMA 
By 
The REV. H. HERAS, S. J. 


It must be said first of all that the Rgvedic ysis understood very 
well the double nature of man, partly spiritual and partly material. 
Of the eight Adityas, who naturally participate in the spiritual 
nature of Aditi (the Absolute), it is said that “ the eighth angelic 
being [the last Aditya] is in human guise", manusvat daivyam 
astamam? ; that is to say, the last spirit created by God (the soui 
of man) “remains incarnate in the universe". It is equiva- 
lent to what was said about man by King David: “ Thou hast 
made him a little less than the angels”. Thus the Aitareya 
Aranyaka may rightly say : Imad lokamabhydrcat purusarüpena!, 
“He (God) shines upon this world in the image of man". All the 
creatures of the world proclaim the glory of the Creator, but the 
reflexion of the latter shines in a special way in the soul of man. 
Such was Yama, the first man *, and such was the natural beauty 


of his soul. Had he besides any other gifts from the liberal hand 
of his Creator °? 


The first man and father of the whole human race, one in whom 
the Creator had placed such trust and confidence °, could not but 
be endowed by Him with extraordinary qualities. Some of them 
are recorded by the Rgvedic rsis. 


First of all, Yama was not destined to die. His immortality was 
so well remembered in Vedic tradition that the people are invited 
to honour and venerate it: “ Let us with offerings honour Yama's 
deathless birth”, Yamasya jatam amrtam,’ which means that from 
the time of his creation all those material forces which naturally 
tend to the final disruption and disintegration of the human body 
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were stopped and eliminated for all practical purposes?. The 
Sumerian traditions record the same fact when stating that the first 
man grew not old"; which is also said by Hesiod : 


" Nor o'ver decript age mis-shaped their frame, 

The hand's, the foot's proportions, still the same ".'" 
The absence of death from the horizon of Yama's life is in perfect 
agreement with what his Iranian parallel, Yima, says in the Avesta : 
“In my kingdom shall be neither ... disease nor death ”=!. Accor- 
dingly the Yasna says that in those early days “people were free 
from dying "!*; and the Ram Yast, that “men were undying 7१. 


A number of primitive tribes, the world over, remember the 
same great privilege of the first men. The Algonquins of California 
repeat that in those days “ there should be neither sickness nor death 
for man" 1५. The Singphos of Assam say that their ancestors 
during their sojourn in Majai-Singra-Bhum, “ were immortal” 17, 
The Bakairi of Brazil aver that in those days * men lived for ever, 
there was no death "'*, Accordingly the Arunta of Australia style 
the place wherein early men lived “ a place of immortality " 17; while 
the time itself when they lived is called the “age of immortality” 
by the Zufii Indians of North America." Also the Avesta affirms 
that Yima “ruled an age of immortality "'*. The Karyans of 
Borneo finally state that; man was destined never to die ‘ but would 
have gone straight to Amei's Place of Heavenly Delight, the Apur 
Lagan above the Clouds” °, An ancient Indian statement, very 
often repeated in philosophical works, may perhaps be an uncon- 
scious remembrance of this original immortality of Yama: men 
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are said to be amrtasya putrüh, “ children of immortality "?, 

Another quality with which Yama was adorned was wisdom. 
He is called by his own sister-wife Yami vedhah, " a sage". And 
if we take into account the short life of Yama before he was ad- 
dressed thus and his lack of experience in things terrestrial and 
divine, we may easily admit that this wisdom was not acquired by 
him, but infused into his soul by God. 

An incidental reference to the wisdom of Manu — the parallel 
of Yama — will confirm this view for he seems to have been held 
an expert in the knowledge of the medicinal qualities of fruits and 
herbs, a knowledge which the rsi prays God to bestow on 
him, very likely as it was bestowed on Manu himself. “Of your 
pure medicines, O potent Maruts " , says he, “ those that are whole- 
somest and health-bestowing, those which our Father Manu hath 
selected, I crave from Rudra for our gain and welfare." =" 

The wisdom of the first man is once more commemorated in 
the Rgveda, concerning Ayu, which is. according to Sayana, another 
name of Manu. It is therefore said that “at Ayu's ancient call 
he by his wisdom gave all this progeny of men their being." = 

Hence it is evident that the wisdom of Yama was well known 
to, and celebrated by, all his descendants. A remembrance of this 
great gift to the first man seems to be contained in the belief of the 
Jainas that the human soul in its pure state possessed infinite 
knowledge, «nania jfiāna=*. The same seems to be the view of 
Vallabhàcarya when he teaches that in that state the soul of man 
" needed no external will and intellect to reach out towards con- 
sciousness.” *? 


This also seems to be the Iranian tradition about the first man, 
lor Firdausi says of Jamshed, the same as the original Yima, that 
for fifty years, "his wisdom brought to light the properties of 
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things "2° ; which seems to agree with what we heard of the medicinal 
knowledge of Manu. Centuries aíter, another Iranian author 
Jalalu'd-din Rumi still wrote: “ The father of mankind ... hath 
hundreds of thousands of sciences in every vein. To his soul 
accrued (knowledge of) the name of everthing, even as that thing 
exists, in its real nature) upto the end (of'the world) ." 2७ 

Fully in accordance with this view, Plato speaks of the first 
man as possessing “wisdom in the various chances of life”, and 
being busy in the "learning of every nature which was gifted with 
any special power [another allusion to his medicinal knowledge] and 
was able to contribute some special experience to the store of 
wisdom." ४० 

In the same way Adapa, the Sumero-Babylonian first man, is 
plainly styled “ the wise man” * as it were par excellence; and he 
is said to have “ received wisdom from (god) " Ea", and to have 
been “ created like a sage among men”, Also the Zufii Indians 
of North America call the first man, Poshaiyankya, " the wisest of 
the wise." 32 

Adam the first man of Genesis is likewise introduced making 
use of his wisdom while giving their proper name to all the animals : 
“And Adam called all the beasts by their names, and all the fowls 
of the air, and all the cattle of the field." ?? 

We have not traced any other extraordinary quality adorning 
Yama, in the Rgvedic hymns ; but in the Jaiminiya Brahmana there 
is a passage, which, though without mentioning Yama, certainly 
concerns him in the first rate. It is said that " the devas saw that 
in man was divine nature (devatà) ... which would enable him to 
succeed them (in heaven) after he had lived well on earth.” + 
What was this divine nature? As regards its general nature we 
may say that it was not a gift that was due to the nature of man, 
for then it would have been called, though perhaps extraordinary, 
yet always human. If it was really divine, as it is called, it was not 
due to man’s human nature, it was something superadded to it, by 
the gracious will of the Lord, it was a grace of God, a prasada. 

What was the effect of this grace in the soul of man ? The word 
itself used by the Bráhmana will indicate this effect. If it was 
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divine, its effect would be a divinization, a participation in the nature 
of God, as Plato acknowledges ; when, speaking of the first men he 
says that "the divine nature (was) being continued in them," ** 
which is the same as to acknowledge that they possessed the divine 
nature by participation. The Teutons also affirm that with the gilt 
received from Loke the first man and the first woman “ were given 
the semblance of the gods.” * No other seems to be the meaning 
of Hesiod when he, speaking of those early men of the Golden Age, 
avers that “ like gods they lived" *. Similarly the Legend of Adapa 
of Babylon styles its hero “a semi-divine being " “*; and Tagtug, 
also the first man, was called "a god” in Sumer ° , but “a god” 
who is later punished [or disobeying the command of the heavenly 
God. All these traditions tend to show that the spiritual grace given 
by God to Yama elevated him to a plane much above his nature, 
since it bestowed on him the gift of participation in the divine. 

Yima, Yama's Iranian parallel is also said to be possessed of 
glory which he had taken “from the devas” °, for which he is 
often called “the bright Yima™". The Zamayat Yast shows the 
spiritual and divine character of this glory, a creature indeed, but 
of the highest order, so that man should be through it lifted to the 
divine plane. “We worship the mighty Kayanian glory, created 
by Mazda, famous, excessively energetic, careful, vigorous, skilful, 
and superior to all other creatures, whích belongs to Ahüra Mazda, 
that he could make the creatures many and good, many and excel- 
lent, many and wonderíul, many and prosperous, many and splen- 
did ; so that they might make the world renewed, not growing old, 
immortal, never decaying, ever living, ever profiting, and ruling-at- 
-will, whereby the dead will rise, immortality will come to the living 
and progressive existence will be given at will"? This is the glory 
that " adhered closely to Yima the King, the magnificent, for a long 
time while he ruled over the septempartite earth.” This glory 
is acknowledged by Fr. Messina, to be “a spiritual element which 
becomes the guarantee of success of the King." 
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What was this success to be is said in the above passage of 
the Jaiminiya Brahmana. That divine nature was given to the 
first man because it would enable him to succeed the devas in heaven 
after he had lived well onearth. That divine grace was the guarantee 
of supernatural salvation in svarga, for the first man having been 
made of the family of God, by the participation of his nature, was 
consequently, the heir of God's kingdom. “ As long as the divine 
nature lasted in them", says Plato, "they were the seed of God." 
“ And if sons," adds St. Paul, “ heirs also, heirs indeed of God." +° 

There is still in Sanskrit literature another fourth quality which 
the first man was endowed with, though it is not mentioned in Vedic 
literature. It is found in a passage of the Mahabharata which 
commemorates the work of the Creator, while he fashioned the 
bodies of men. The text runs as follows : “ The first-born Prajapati 
formed the bodies of corporeal creatures pure, spotless and obedient 
to duty. The holy men of old were not frustrated in the results at 
which they; aimed ; they were religious, truth-speaking, and partook 
of Brahma’s nature. Being all like gods they ascended to the sky 
and returned at will. They died too when they desired, suffered 
few annoyances, were free {rom disease, accomplished all their objects 
and endured no oppression. Self-subdued and free from envy they 
beheld the devas and the mighty rsis, and had an intuitive percep- 
tion of all duties." This remarkable passage of the epic confirms 
the view that Yama possessed a supernatural grace by virtue of 
which he was made participant of the divine nature, for it says 
quite explicitly that God made man “ partaker of Brahma's nature". 
Consequently he was like the devas. But the passage also speaks 
of another gift that God gave to the (irst man when He formed his 
body “obedient to duty”, so that it was always obedient to the 
dictates of reason, never yielding to the allurement of passions or 
to the attractiveness af temptations. Accordingly he “ was sell- 
subdued and free from envy". This is equivalent to what Plato 
says of the men who lived in the Golden Age of mankind (the 
Krta Yuga of Indian scriptures). He says that “ they despised every- 
thing but virtue. And again: "Caring little for their present 
state of life and thinking lightly of the possession of gold and other 
property. which seemed only a burden to them neither were they 
intoxicated by luxury ; nor did wealth deprive them of their self- 
control.” This control of the reason over the earthly passions is 
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particularly seen in the case of sexual feelings when Genesis says : 
" And they were both naked ; to wit, Adam and his wife, and were 
not ashamed "**, A similar tradition is found in different nations : 
Plato says that “ they dwelt naked.”™ The Teutonic tradition avers 
of the first couple: "Naked they stood before Odin at the seaway 
end." And the Mündas of Chota Nagpur call their parents Tota 
Haram and Tota Buri, which means "the naked male ancestor” 
and "the naked female ancestor! ’’*". 

Yama, the first man, was also the king of the earth. “ Associ- 
ated with the progenitorship of the human race ”, says Dr. Dandekar, 
“we find, in Veda, also faint traces of Yama’s sovereignty on 
earth.” In one of the hymns of tenth mandala he is called 
“King” three times, besides being compared to God Varuna in 
his prerogative of King. “There (in svarga) shalt though look on 
both the Kings enjoying their sacred food, god Varuna and Yama.** 
15001 cannot be kings of the same kingdom in heaven. Hence, 
just as god Varuna is the King of heaven, Yama was the King on 
earth. Yama's particular association with Varuna in this case " can 
be adequately explained only on ihe basis of the formers own 
sovereignty."^: 

The kingship of Yama on earth was not forgotten in later 
times. Ajatafatru, King of Magadha, called Yama “King” and 
reverenced him as such.^ When a pit was dug, Yama had to be 
invoked as lord of the earth." The sovereignty of Yama is also 
mentioned in the Mahābhārata, when it is said that “the ancient 
and primeval deity, the God of gods, performed the duties of Yama, 
in the days of yore, in a terrible time of the Kria Yuga "°°, as if say- 
ing that first God ruled the earth on behalf of Yama to show him 
how to perform his duties as a king. This is in agreement with 
what is said in Genesis that alter God created man He ordered him 
to “rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air and all 
living creatures that move upon the earth.” * Thus the foundation 
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of Yama's kingship is the fact that he is "identical with Yima, 
ruler of Paradise "०, Thus says Oldenderg: “ The father of the 
human race becomes, probably from the Indo-Iranian period, a king 
of the golden age, of that age which knew neither old age nor death, 
neither cold nor torrid heat, neither needs nor passions.” 


Also the Khasis of Assam expressly affirm that * God appointed 
man ruler of everything on earth "*', This was very well understood 
by the first man, for Yima, in the Avesta, replying to Ahüra Mazda 
says: “Yes! 1 will make thy world increase, I will make thy 
world grow. I will nourish, and rule, and watch over the world. 
There shall be, while I am king, neither cold wind nor hot wind, 
neither disease nor death "**. And shortly afterwards Ahūra Mazda 
gives him the insignia of royalty, as Zarathustra was informed. 
“Then I, Ahura Mazda, brought two implements unto him (Yima) : 
a golden seal and a poniard inlaid with gold. Behold here Yima 
bears the royal sway "**, Yima furthermore is introduced founding 
a vara, in the exercise of his kingly functions, in order to protect 
his descendants from the inclemencies of weather, and he enlarges 
the vara according to the needs of his children. A similar idea 
is found in the Indian epic while it refers to the sabhé of Yama, 
wherein after the description of all the boons the inhabitants of the 
sabhaà enjoy, it says that "they all cheerfully wait upon Yama, 
the son of Vivasvata” and at the end it concludes thus: “Such 
is the sabha of the illustrious king of the pitrs”, i.e., Yama ;° from 
which the epic concludes that the ideal king is comparable with 
Yama”, 


The idea of Yama's earthly kingship is very often commemora- 
ted in the Satapatha Brāhmana. So a priest, praying for a deceased 
man, says: "May Yama grant him an abode", and the text ex- 
plains at once: “For Yama has power over the abode in this 
(earth) and it is him he solicits for an abode therein for this (dead 
man)."^ For Yama “rules over the settlements of the earth and 
grants it to the sacrificer.”*t This kingly power he seems to exercise 
now in consultation with the pifrs, his subjects, in the other world, 
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for we read: "King Yama Vaivasvata, his people are the 
Fathers"? “Yama, the ruling power, with the consent of the 
Fathers, the clan, now grants to this (sacrificer) a settlement on 
this earth” ; for "to whomsoever the chief, with the approval of 
the clan, grants a settlement, is properly given "*?. 

The Rgveda mentions not only that Yama offered a sacrifice, 
but that he was the first in stretching the web of sacrifice which 
was further extended afterwards by the Vasisthas*. Also Manu 
is reported to have offered the first sacrifice ; for which he is styled 
" priestly ”™. Yama's devotion is not to be wondered at: his 
wisdom and the supernatural grace which God endowed him with 
invited him to make a public acknowledgement of the supremacy 
of his Creator ; a sacrifice, wherein a creature is destroyed in honour 
of God, is precisely such an acknowledgement. In point of fact 
it is said of Manu that he offered this first oblation ‘ with his 
heart and soul ",7 thus giving an example of his devotion and ful- 
filment of duty, “ for all the race of men "*. Owing to this famous 
yajna, the beginning of all other yajfas, the memory of Yama was 
highly respected and honoured by all his descendants?. Hence he 
is mentioned together with the Angirasas, who are the typical first 
sacrificers, In the Upanisadic period Yama was said to be based 
"on sacrifice”. Manu likewise is styled "rich", naturally in 
merits, owing to his oblations*?, This sacrifice of the first man 15 
still commemorated in the period of the Brdkmanas : “ Paramesthin 
Prajapatya saw that sacrifice — the New and Full-Moon offerings 
—-and performed these offerings ”™. 

What kind of sacrifice did Yama offer? The Rgveda does not 
give details about the creature then destroyed in honour of God, 
but I am inclined to believe that he offered only the fruits of the 
earth, for this seems to have been the only sacrifice offered before 
the Fall of man. One thing is certain that the first man made 
use of fire to cause the destruction of his oblation. Agni is spoken 
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of as "the priest of Yama”. Manu is said to have “ enkindled 
fire" for the sacrifice, Yama is in this connection said to have 
discovered fire which was hidden, ie. not known up to them" ; 
while Manu is reported to have brought fire “from far away १९, 
which originally may be the same idea. In point of fact another 
text says that “fire was born by Manu's law ”®, Owing to this 
use of fire by the first man, Agni is said to have been “ appointed 
as priest by Manu"," “a most skilled priest "," ordained by the 
devas for Manu's sake"*. God helped Manu in the performance 
of the sacrifice?, probably by sending gentle breezes to favour the 
kindling of the wood™ and blessing his humble act and prayers’. 

Yama being the founder and originator of all sacrifices, the poe- 
tical metres which symbolised the sacrifice soon were said to be 
deposited in Yama's custody". Owing to the same reason the 
best qualification a priest may hold is " to be the priest of Yama ४, 
while the sacrificer himself is styled “the well-loved friend of Yama"'s, 
In point of fact in ancient Iran all priests claimed their origin from 
Manus”. है 

Owing to this iradition concerning the first sacrifice performed 
by Yama, when the epic wants to extol the excellence of Bindu- 
saras, a place north of Mount Kailasa, it states that the gods them- 
selves, Nara, Narayana and Brahma performed sacrifices there, to 
whom Yama himself is also added as having sacrificed on the same 
spot", This tradition of Yama’s priesthood is even now traced 
in the rites of the Puranic type of matrimony in vogue among most 
of the Tamil castes. In this kind of matrimony the purohit or 
priest performing the ceremony is regarded as equivalent to Yama 
himself!?!, 
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बाणोच्छिष्टं जगत्सर्वम्‌ । 


गौरीप्रसाद चु. झाला 


बाणभट्टस्य काञ्यणुणसस्पदा हृतहृदयस्य सहृदयस्य कस्यचिदू 
* बाणोच्छिएं sada? इत्युद्घोषयतो मनसि कविकाव्यनिर्मितिरेवासोदिति 
न चिवादास्पदम्‌। बाणभट्ट-प्रशेसोक्तिरियमनुगामिभिः सहृदयेः प्रायः ud 
स्चाभिप्रायव्यञजकत्वेनोररीङृता । ' किं कवेस्तस्य काब्येन सर्ववूत्तान्तगामिनी | 
कथेच भारती यस्य न व्याप्नोति जगत्त्रयम्‌ ॥ › (हर्षचरित १. ९) इति स्वयं कावि- 
कर्तत्यमुत््रेक्षमाणस्य बाणस्य सकलं जगदपि काव्यव्यापारगोचरं md समीहा 
स्यादिति न विस्मयास्पदम्‌। काव्यं च यद्यपि कविप्रतिभाविलासेनात्मानं लभते 
तथापि लोकशासत्रकाव्यादीनामवेक्षणेनाभ्यासेन च प्रतिभाव्यापारेऽपि सामर्थ्य- 
मुपजायते । श्वेतद्वीपबासिन इव परिहृतलोकान्तरसम्पर्कस्यैकान्तमेवासचमानस्य 
कवेरनदपापि कल्पनाशाक्तिर्विषयविरहेण म्ळायमानेव पाण्डुरतामुपैति | उड्यना- 
समर्थपक्षद्वयवतीव पक्षोत््षेपावश्षेपमात्रक्षमा च भवति । सर्वेषां हि महाकचीनां 
काव्येषु इदं लोकन्यबहारावेक्षणजनितं सामथ्यंमुलसत्येव ॥ 


नेतश्च महाकवित्वेन लब्धप्रतिष्ठस्य बाणभट्टस्य विषये 5 चरितार्थम्‌ | यत- 
स्तस्य लोकसूम्पर्कः सवतोमुख आसीदिति तञ्जीचननिरूपणात्प्रतीयते | विद्या- 
ब्रतचिभूषितद्विजकुले लब्धजन्मनो ब्राह्मणोचितविभवसम्पन्नस्य तस्योत्तममध्यमा- 
धमकोटिगता विद्वद्‌ - चर्णकवि - प्राकृतकृदू- बन्द - जाहुलिक - ताम्बूलदायक - 
चुस्तकदू - भिषकपुत्र - हेरिक - चिच्रक॒द्‌ - मार्दङ्गिक - गायन-वांशिक-संवाहक- 
आक्षिक - कितव - नर्तक - मन्त्रसाधकादयः स्त्रोपुरुषाः GET सहायाश्वासन्‌। 
फएवमुच्चावचकोटीनां लोकव्यवहार-जनमनोवृत्त्यादीनामपरोक्षमनुभवसुपगच्छत- 
स्तस्यैतावलोकदर्शनं नाळमितीव स्वग्रहानिर्गत्य राजकुलेषु, गुरुकुलेषु, गुणव- 
दोष्ठीषु, विदग्धमण्डलेषु च संचरन्‌ स जगतः सवाड्रोणमनुभवमधिगत्य परि- 
चयोच्छिष्टमिच विदधे। बाणभट्टस्य काव्ये बिपुलबिस्तारान्वितवर्णनप्रचुरास्वपि 
वाचोयुक्तिषु यत्सरसत्वं वरीवर्ति शुष्कपाण्डित्यजल्पनमविद्यमानकल्पं च प्रतिभाति 
तत्रायं गाढो 5 परोक्ष उञ्चावचलोकसम्पर्क एव हेतुरिति स्पष्टमेव बाणानन्तर- 
miai तस्यैच चाचोयुक्तिच्छरा उपजीवतामनेकेषां कवीनां प्रबन्धेषु अक्षरडस्बरः 
सामथ्येविधुरचिपुलपदावलीप्रयोगो विलासातिरेकेण च Seb वाण्या इत्यादयो 
दोषा दष्टिगोचरा भवन्ति तेषामेबविधस्यापरोक्षस्य जीचनानुभवस्याभाव पब 
मूलम्‌ N 


एवं परिग्रृद्दीतविपुललोकव्यवहारानुभवपाथेया स्वभावसंस्कारोभयजनि- 
तसामथ्यों बाणभट्टस्य प्रातिमा त्रिलोकी विचरितुं प्रतिष्ठते । विदिशो- 
ज्जयिन्यादी धनपतिनगरानेर्विशोषा नगरीः समवलोक्य अमनुष्याक्रान्तान्‌ 
स्तौन्दर्यातिशयशुचीन्‌ हिमवतः प्रदेशानाक्रम्य किंपुरुषवर्षाधिपतेश्चिर- 
रथस्य गन्धर्वाधिपते राजधानीमुपसर्पति । महाकालेश्वरदर्दानपवित्रिता 
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निषिडतरूषण्डसंकुलां विविधवयःकलूरवप्रतिनादितां विन्ध्याटवीमतिफ्रम्य 
संजातखेदा मूर्तिमत्त्रिभुवनपुण्यराशाविचाच्छोदसरसि करृताबगाहालौकिक- 
भूमिभागे महादेवस्य दिब्याप्सरःकन्यकयोपत्रीण्यसानस्य दर्शनेन धन्यता- 
मनुभवति | शादमलीतरुकोटणन्तर्गता भीषणं खुगयाखक्तं शाबरसैन्यं पश्यति। 
चन्द्रापीडेन सह न केवलं ATAU व्याप्रियते किन्तु शुकनासमुखेन तस्य 
राजकार्योपदेशं विधाय दिग्वलयविजयाय तेन साध प्रतिष्ठते | यज्षधूमपरिपूतं 
मह्ेर्जाबालेराश्रममध्युष्य जरइूविडावि्ठितं चण्डीदेवतायतनसुपगच्छति | 
श्रीदर्षबर्धनस्य सप्राजः सुविपुलां uus साक्षात्कृत्य राजान्तरराजलक्ष्मीं KE- 
कामेच सामन्तमण्डलमणिभूषणैरुदूभासितां शुद्रकस्य राजसभां MATÀ | 
तारापीडस्य चान्तःपुरं द्वारपालानुमतप्रवेशा कञ्चुकिमिश्चोपदिइयमानमार्गा 
प्रविशति | केतूरकेण पत्रलेखया च सह गमनागमनं कुर्वती मध्याहातपेन परि- 
श्रान्ता कादम्वरीभचने शिाशिरोपचारनिरस्तसन्तापस्य हिमणुहस्यान्तर्विश्राम्यति | 
मङ्घळ्रीपाचलििविराजिते राजकुले प्रदोपसमयशो भामवलोकयति | ळलिताङ्कनानां 
विविधानि रतिप्रसाधनानि विलोक्य समुत्पश्चरागा ज्ञायते | सन्ध्याया UT 
चन्द्रोदयमह्दोत्सत्रं च Anat विलोक्य चक्रवाकमिथुनानां विरहविधुरमारट- 
नमाकर्ण्य विषादमुत्फुलकुमुदपण्डाश्रियं विलोक्याह्वादं चानुभवति | निसगेसंजात 
विराहिजनानुकम्पा कादम्बया विरहविवशतयोत्कण्ठातिदायोत्पनचेदतया च 
सखीबोद्वेगमधिकतरमनुभवति | दैव दुर्बिलालोपरतप्रियजनायास्तपास्विन्या महा- 
श्वेतायाः समदुःखेव रोदिति । अनपत्यतादुःखेन परिदेबनपराया विलछासवत्याः 
सानुक्रोशं सान्त्वनं विधायापत्यलाभाय तांस्तानुपायान्‌ दिशति | शुकेन सह 
बाल्य पव दिवंगतमातापितृकतया दैन्यमनुभवाति | एवमेचाङ्गनानां चन्द्रापीड- 
यौवनलुब्धट्ृदयानां प्रत्यनयवसौष्ठवेन हृतह्ृदया तेषु तेषु परिहासवाक्येषु रमते | 
किं बहुना, कादम्वरीकथावस्तुनि प्रकृतः प्रसङ्गा लोकवृत्तिव्यवहाराणां चाशा 
भूयांसो बाणेन वर्णनविषयतामुपनीताः । तथापि जाड्लुलिक-बूतकार-मार्द- 
ङ्विक-नर्तकादिभिरुपजातनिरन्तरपारिचयोऽपि वाणस्तेषां तेषां जीवनप्रकारान्‌ 
यथाबदेच वर्णयितुं नेचोपचक्रमे | वस्तुतः सकलमापि जगन्न स्वणमयम्‌, 
न सर्वाणि गृहाणि घासादाः न वा सर्वाः कुट्टिमभूमयो मणिमयाः। सर्वे जना 
न दाक्षिण्यादिगुणोदाराः | विचित्ररूपाः ag जनमनोवूत्तयो व्यापाराश्च | 
ama हि स्वार्थ-दम्भ-असत्य-अनीति-अधरम-च्छद्म-वञ्नेष्यादयो रजस्तमो- 
वृत्त्योलींलारूपा दोषा दध्टिपथमायान्ति | एतद्दोषदुष्टदष्टय़ो जना विपथमवगाहन्ते । 
अन्यच्च, दारित्योपहतानां दीनानां कष्टं सहृदयः Hated ud च प्रभ- 
चेत्‌ । न त्वेचंरूपो जीवनप्रकारो बाणभट्टस्य कात्यस्योपादानतां गतः। राजकुलानां 
राजकुमाराणां मदाप्रभाचाणामूपीणाममानुपसौन्दर्यचतीनां युवतीनामन्येषां चैबंविधा- 
aaa निरूपण बिहित तेन । पतावतांशेन ‘ बाणोच्छिष्टं जगत्सर्वम्‌ ' इत्यस्य 
उक्तेर्यथार्थत्वं संशायपदमधिरोहति ॥ 

सत्यप्येवं दष्टयन्तरेणेयमुक्तिरतिमात्रं चरिताथेति शाक्यते वफ्तुम्‌। यतो 
बाणेनोपादत्तः सर्वोऽपि विषयः साङ्गोपाङं सपरिष्कारमनेकोपमोत्रेक्षा्लङ्कारप्रप- 
खनन तथा uude यथा तडर्णनमनाघेयातिशयमिब भवति | अनुदारः क्षुद्रोऽपि 
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चा विषयो द्वारपाल-वागुरिक-मन्दुरा-दूतागमन-सामन्तप्रणमन-ताम्वूलदान- 
स्नानविघ्यादिः पारमार्थिकं रूपमज्ञहदप्युदात्तालङ्कारसमायोजितः कामपि कमनी- 
यतां वर्ण्यमानो याति | वस्तुतः, जन्मनः ala लक्ष्म्या परिगृहीतस्य राजानुग्रह- 
भाजनस्य बाणस्य सर्वमपि जगच्छीमरदूजितं च भाति | सवाः स्त्रियो ललिताङ्कथः 
सन्ति, ललिताङ्गयोऽपि कमलकर्णावतंसाः, कमलान्यपि सर्वाणि सौरमनिर्भराणि, 
सर्वाणि सौरभाणि च भ्रमरसंकुलानि | सर्वेऽपि हस्तिनो aaa: सर्वोऽपि मदो ऽ- 
लिपटलसमाकुलश्च | नतोन्नतजीवनप्रदेशाः सर्वेऽपि वाणस्य प्रतिभाभास्वत्करेर्व- 
च्छुरिताः खुरधनुःसंकाशां कामपि कान्तिमधिगच्छन्ति। तथाद्दि-इन्द्रायुधनाम्नोऽ 
श्वरत्नस्य वर्णन पुत्तमाश्वजात्यजुरूपमर्त्येच। किन्तु यस्य कस्याप्यश्बस्य येन केनापि 
क्रियमाणं वर्णनमिन्द्रायुधवर्णनादतिरिक्तमपूर्व वा भवितुं नेत्र पारयेत्‌। बाणेन हि 
अश्वस्य दर्शन चेष्टाः खलीनान्यलङ्कारः श्वासोच्छूवासप्रकारः फेनपिण्डानिर्गछनं 
प्रोथषुटादिखुरपर्यन्तावयवाश्चेति सवमपि at?raq | एतावतापि तु वाणस्य हृदयं- 
न समन्तोषमेति । तेनेकैकमप्यङ्गं महता कल्पनाप्रपश्चेनो पमोत्यश्चार्छेषसद्दोक्ति- 
चिरोधाभासादीनामलङ्काराणां प्रयोगेण च परमया श्रिया योजितं al अनयैव 
सरण्या राजामात्यकुमार्ारपालयुचतीताम्तूलवाहिनीनगरवनसरःसन्ध्याचन्द्रो- 
दयादीनां विषयाणां वर्णनानि नवनत्रोन्मेषशालिन्याः प्रौढायाः प्रतिभायाः सामर्थ्येन 
तथा निरबरेषसोन्द्याउउबलानि विहितानि यथा तं तं विषयमधिकृत्य ' बाणोच्छिष्टं 
जगत्सर्वम्‌ › इत्युक्तेयथार्थता सर्वथा स्वीकारमहाति ॥ 


किख वाणस्य व्युत्पत्तिरपि प्रायः सर्वशासत्रपरिशीळननिवन्धनेति 
व्यक्तमेच | तत्तच्छासत्रपरिचयनिचन्धनाः शतझ उपमा उत्प्रेक्षाश्व द्रीदञ्यन्ते | 
अनेकाः पुराणान्तर्गताः कथास्तेन वर्णनेपूपनिबद्धाः | महाभारतरामायणबृहत्कथा- 
नामनेके प्रसङ्गा वर्णनप्रसङ्गेछु योजिताः | शुकनासोपदेश अर्थशारत्रनिष्कर्ष 
उपानिबद्धः | सांख्य-पाद्ुपत-योग-वौद्ध-चार्चाकादीनां दशनानामप्यभ्युपगमानां 
केषांचित्काव्यप्रयोजनचरोन सूचनं नामग्राहमुलेखो वा कृतः | धर्मशास्त्रानुवर्तित्वं 
तु बाणस्य प्रबन्धस्य निवन्धनकल्पम्‌ | एवमनेकशास्त्रपरिचयवता स्वकाव्ये 
शास्रोपपादितानामर्थानां यथोचितं प्रयोगं कुर्वता वाणेन शास्त्रीये जगत्स्वतां 
नीतम्‌ ॥ 


deret जगदू वाणेन क्रियतांदोन कथं वा स्त्रानुभवगोचरं छृतं तदस्माभिरुपरि 
रष्टम्‌ । शारदं जगत्तेन सवेथोच्छिए्टं कृतमित्यत्र न ART अवकाशः | रुचिर- 
स्वरवर्णपदाबलीविरचनाचतुरस्य गद्यस्वामिनो बाणस्य नासौ रसो न रीतिर्न गुणो 
MSE यो न प्रयुक्तो यो वा प्रयुक्तो न चमत्क्ृत्यास्पदत्वं नीतः | उपमोत्यरेक्षा- 
ग्छेषाबिरोधामासपरिसख्यादिमिरलङ्करैनिशानम इब तारागणैद्योतमानैबीणस्य 
फाच्यमुज्ज्वलताप्रापाद्यते ओजःप्रधानस्य वाणगद्यस्य गर्भे प्रसाद-माधुर्यादीनां 
शुणानामनेकत्रोलासो दष्टिपयमवतरति | समासजटरिलानामनेकानुषङ्गपरिकस्पि- 
तानां वाक्यानां सत्यपि प्राचुर्ये, पात्राणां स्वामिप्रायाविष्कारेषु स्वह्ृदयव्यथादीनां 
भाषानामभिन्यक्तिषु च द्वित्रपदात्मकान्यतीव स्वरपानि वाक्यान्यपि परिस्फुटार्थानि 
बाधोन प्रयुक्तानि सन्ति। शब्दार्थयोः समशुम्फत्वेन व्याख्याता पाग्चालीरीतिर्यद्ापि 
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बाणस्याभिमततरा तथापि मरकतपद्मरागादिरत्नमयाया हारयष्टेरन्तरान्तराप्रथितानां 
स्फटिकमणीनां छायेच वैदर्भी रीतिरपि स्वप्रसादशुणेन तस्य गद्यं विच्छुरयति | 
अतिविपुलकायेऽपि वर्णनराशौ बाणस्यापुषटार्थता अविद्यमानकल्पा | दूरकृष्ट- 
संभावनजटिलानि वर्णनान्यपि चतुरस्जौचित्यमाञ्जि भवन्ति किञ्च धनपतेः कोश 
इव बाणस्यापि दाब्द्रत्नकोशोऽक्षय्यः । तथाहि ध्वनि-निनाद-रणित-शिक्षित- 
झंकृति-को लाहल-कुजित-निःस्वन-कलकल-हुंरृतेत्यादीनि स्थूलतया पर्यायभूतानि 
पदान्यौचेत्येनेकस्निवेम वाक्ये तेन प्रयुक्तानि equa | पशुपक्षितरुकुसुम- 
सूर्यचन्द्रादीनधिङत्य वर्तमानाः कविसमयास्तस्य करतलगता इव भान्ति । कि 
बहुना, कि लु बाणेन न स्पृष्टं स्पृष्टं वा न विभूषितम्‌ । 


सूर्यचन्द्रादिकं सवे जगच्छीतायते किल | 
उदात्तालङ्कुतां SAE बाणस्य लञ्जितम्‌ ॥ 


‘ALI ‘ADIL SHAH I OF BIJAPUR (1558-1580) AND 
HIS ROYAL LIBRARIAN : TWO RUQ'AS 


By 
P. M. JOSHI 


Introductory :— The two documents reproduced in this paper 
were issued by a Council of Ministers of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I. 
(1558-1580) of Bijàpür and they refer to the appointment of a 
Librarian to be in charge of the Royal Library at the 'Adilshahi 
capital. The importance of these documents lies in the fact that 
they are primary source material dealing with cultural matters. 
Fardmin, Sanads and Parwdanas of administrative nature are 
available to students of mediaeval Deccan History? But it is not 
often that we get interesting documents of the type reproduced here 
and I venture to place them before scholars as something out of 
the ordinary. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shiih’s love of reading and his fondness for books 
is well known to students of Deccan Muslim History and is described 
by Rafi'-ud-Din Shirazi in his Tazkirat-ul-Mulük. Rafi'-ud-Din was 
an officer under ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 1 and often he used to be in close 
attendance upon the sultan. Rafi'-ud-Din tells us that the sultan 
" had a great inclination towards the study of books and he had 
procured many books connected with every kind of knowledge, so 
that a coloured library had become full. Nearly sixty men, calli- 
graphists, gilders of books, book-binders and illuminators were busy 
doing their work whole day in the library."? Rafi'-ud-Din further 
tells us that even when his Royal Master was touring the kingdom 
or was engaged in a military campaign he used to take boxes of 
books as part of his equipage and he gives an instance when the 
sultán was much annoyed as his boxes of books were separated from 
him during camp and were not readily available. “He (‘Ali ‘ Adil 
Shah I) had selected books which filled four boxes which he kept 
with him in journey as well as in his palace. By chance in a jour- 
ney when he reached the destination at the end of the day 
it began to rain heavily and the streams became so flooded that it 
became impossible to cross some of their passages (ie. fordable 
places). In these circumstances the army became dispersed. When 
His Majesty reached the destination he was reminded of the hoxes 
of books. After some investigation it was found that the boxes had 
gone with the Royal Treasury by some other road and people 


1. The credit for bringing to light bulk of such documents goes to the 
Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, and its devoted band of research 
workers. 

2. TM, 1119, BS, 148. 
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(accompanying them) had stayed (at some other) place. At this 
he became very angry and said, ‘I have told you thousand times 
that the boxes of books should not be separated from me in any 
case, but it has been of no avail. At that very moment one of the 
nobles was sent to fetch the library and so long as the boxes did not 
arrive he remained much restless." * 

It was to this Royal Library, no doubt augmented under 'Ali's 
successor, Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II, that Ferishta was given access by 
Sultan Ibrahim when that historian was commissioned to compile 
his famous history. 

The credit for locating the documents reproduced here goes to 
an indefatigable and enthusiastic scholar of Nanded in Marathwada, 
Shri Vishwanath Ambadas Kanole, and I am deeply beholden to 
him for having made them available to me. He came across them 
while rummaging through the documents belonging to the historic 
Shesh family of that town. The Librarian, Waman Pandit men- 
tioned in these two very interesting and historically important finds, 
was also a member of a branch of the Nanded Shesh family settled 
for a time in the ‘Adilshahi capital of Bijápür. 

Text of the Document :—I now give below my reading ^ 
of the two 'rug‘as. The documents appear at first sight to be bilin- 
gual, but it may be noted that the Modi text is a mere transcription 
of the Persian text and not a translation. 

Both the documents have at their head a seal with the 
"Nad-i-Aliya" prayer. This prayer indicates that the ruler of 
Bijapir, Sultan ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, favoured the Shia forms of 
worship.* णा E 

Ruq'a I 


AL. >Y €?> ole Posh Jiz- Oe o Ana Ji de! "PES Se 
adl > wel mSv PES Ole Us Joss ash. ] 4Vo 


3. TM, 11la-111b. Both in this and the preceding passage I have given 
a literal translation of Rafi'-ud-Din's account. 

4. See “apse शेष घराणें” by V. A. Kanole in " Mahamahopadhyaya 
Frof. D. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume," 56-73 (Marathi Section). An 
abbreviated reading of 74४ II will be found on p. 64 of this section. 

5. In preparing this reading I have been most generously helped by my 
senior and learned friend Prof. B. D. Verma. 

6. For the full text of this prayer see, “ A'in-i-Akbari” by Abul Fadl. 
Tr. H. Blochman. Second edition revised by D. C. Phillott (Bibliotheca Indica 
Series, Calcutta, 1939), I, 571. See also " Landmarks of the Deccan" by Syed 
Ali Asgar Bilgrami (Govt. Central Press, Hyderabad-Dn. 1927), for text facing 
48 and translation on 124. Cf. "Islam in India or Qanun-i-Islam” by Ja'far 
Sharif. Tr. G. A. Herklots (Oxford University Press, 1921), 254-255. 
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oe Sls [La] Avo) cs yy _ 32 2७ OU 
ALL ad 44 0 cop f 0४ oy ¢) 
तैई मुसाह्दीर बइस्मे edu वामन बिन अने 
त पंडित' | gar? कितेबखान इमरिकेबुचा 
कर दीवाण अला सुहुर सन समान सीते 
नु Raada. ई | छ ११ रबीलखर खम 
सा eda सालीन AA होनु १००० 
रोखा बसीके हुदेदर AT अस्त । 
प i? खा || सरजाखान सरनोत्रत 
जमान नारो गंगाधर 
हे जित्र हवाला खा ॥ हुसेन 


To the right of the text, horizontally, बारसुद 
Ruq'a II 


HLS Je 02 cl | ० Gly 1० ol oe a) 

sy ५४. FM ome OF e og del olg f OK [2] 
0० gea ०५ de el ole ०४ Gal» Sy ७०५2५ LeU 
४ K cy jana cu EE dm र gels o ual sgn y 
(39 opala ०५ ४ eJ ly Spar ca 45 As 4J sles 
Ok? Uy Js athe «AY 4n io ०७ ०४ JU] 3 oT 5 ७ 
Jide ole 5 t$ ० ole cma 

AAT 4: jie ole of ENS ५5 ce ०५५ Aol. ole | 
cur) dass 2५.० 22 Slay 


7. The title “Pandit” used here for Anant, the father of Waman, is 
bsent in the Persian text 

8, «las (900), this word is understood in the Persian text. The 
Shuhür San or year is 968. See f. n. 19 infra for Shuhür San. 

9. ई॥ or gll abbreviation of Jia.) (as from, in future) used in 
Marathi documents. g indicates date, the letter itself standing for the cres 
cent moon suggesting the date of a lunar month 


10. 75. Here the word तिसामया (900) to complete the figure of the Hijri year, 
is left out. The year is 975. 


11. "The रोखा (७.०) with the seals of officers is written." This line is 
not in the Persian text. 


12. प॥ - परवानगी (८५), खा ॥ - खान (आझम) 


12a. These two words 4A and Jyle have been read by Shri Z, A 
Desai of the Department of Archaeology, Government of India i 
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रुक मुकरर an” ur वामन पंडित बिन अनंत 

हवाला किताबखाने चाकर दीवान आला सुहुर 

सने खमस aaga तिसामेया” aaa रुके परवानगी 

बासादसुबारक व Wn बसीके खानअलीशां मु 

स्तफाखान ब AR अलहजरत दासो पंडित a 

ल व मजमुल ममालिक मस्दुर की मसार 

इले बखिजमत हजरत नवाब आमदः 

निनावरां अज ई ॥ छ १ माहे सफर den समा नीन 

सालीना होन यक हजार मु ll कदीम १०००३० 
जमान मंजनखान fra किश्वरखान 
माइलदार हु ॥ su बा सादमुबारक जामन 

प || दर सदर मस्तुर अस्त 

To the right of the text, horizontally, बारसुद 


Translation of Ruq'as :— 


I 
«Vets ds टळो [Vi oly ote eh ०» ० ow a, 


By way of fixing the salary in the name of Shesh Waman son 
of Anant for being in charge of the Library, 


del ola» Sle ose 


Companion of the stirrup, servant of the Supreme Court 


18. In Marathi (Modi) documents the Persian word e (in the nama 
of, by name) is sometimes abbreviated as बॉ 

14. gp is the correct orthography of the family name of Waman bin Anant. 
In the Persian text of both the rug‘as the name is given as ute सेस and in 
the Modi transcript it is given as स्पेस in I and as देश in II. The correct 
name is, as indicated above, शेष See Kanole, op. cit. 

15. Shuhür year 975. See f. n. 8 supra. 

16. 83 ie. 983 A.H. See f. n. 10 supra, also f. n. 28 infra for full date. 

17. g lata - मुराहीरकदीम ERES as in Persian text. These 
words seem to be in a different hand. Their proper place, following the Persian 
text, is after निनाबरां in the preceding line. The words of m^ of the 
Persian text are also left out. This omission was possibly noticed by somebody 
as the scribe completed the Modi text and the words gl कदीम being important 
were added by him. 

18. हुद्ददार कतब (3 n 4c.) Officer in charge of books. It seems Manjan 


Khan, along with this other Mensebs, had also the Library Department entrusted 
to his care. 
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Colas) ८८० ०४ dee apt 
Shuhür Year eight and sixty and (nine hundred) 
ayo ae AN (२2२ ole ex Ste! 
From the 11th of Rabi'-al-Akhar, year 975 (A.H.) 
ony Ma ad. 
One thousand hin per annum, 
cx JAS dao m ole 
The Security is Naro son of Gangadhar, Hajib (Chamberlain), 
Du ae 0७८० dye 
Through the reference of Husain Khan, Officer of the Wardrobe. 
१९० <~ क) c ole १ 
lith of the month of Rabi'-al-Akhar year 975. 
Through the order of the great Khan Sharza Khan, Sar Naubat. 
AS gh aL qa ga 
It was sealed, it was registered. 


19. This was a Solar year in use mainly in the Deccan. For a full note 
on it see “ Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 49, Bijapiir 
Inscriptions" by M. Nazim (Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1936), 93-95, 
“ संशोधकाचा मिन्न (पहिला भाग)! by ७. H. Khare (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, 
Poona, 1951), 110-117. e word «la ‘indicating the century (900) is not 
given in both the documents, but is understood. The Shuhür year is 968, 

20. 15th October, 1567. ea 

21. A gold coin weighing about 53 grains originally issued by the Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar and adopted by the Deccan Muslim Kingdoms (Ferishta 
I, 538). In 1567 Caesar Frederick gives its price in English money as 6s. 8d 
(Purchas X, 92) which works out at a little more than three rupees. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Asad Beg in his Wagii (ED, VI, 152) 
equals a An with three rupees and about thirty years later Abdul Hamid Lahori 
in his Badshahnama (I, ii, 178) says that a fin was equal to four rupees, 
The rupee equivalent of a hin at the time when these ruq'as were issued was 
34 rupees (Cf. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 57) and the annual 
salary of the Librarian at this rate of exchange works out at Rs. 3,500. It may 
be mentioned in passing that the rupee of 1565 was equal to about Rs. 10 of today. 

22. An alternative reading may be yyw Officer of the Leopards 


(ie. in charge of the Royal Hunt). 
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II 


«lets | d= cul v ok " olo ute e a 4o ) 


Memorandum (ruq'a) of confirmation in the name of Sesh 
Waman Pandit, son of Anant in charge of the palace of Library. 


Jel 01 2० Ske =F ê 


Companion of the stirrup, servant of the Supreme Court. 


(e) ८७८० oF di oap 
Shuhür year five and seventy (and nine hundred) 


A Sf los ui ES 


In accordance with the memorandum (ruq'a) and the order 
with the auspicious Sad 


de gaa oU Je" de! bs cle al &.. 522. 
and the memorandum with the seal of Murtaza Mamalik, the great 
Khan of high degree, Mustafa Khan 


tn E h 
Me eae) > pe was PUE CR Jou 3 
and Mashhür al-Hazrat (of illustrious dignity) Daso Pandit, Sar- 
khail (general) and Auditor-general of the realm 


odia 


it is big written that 


23. Note the honorific “Pandit” wt hore which is absent in the 
earlier document of 968 A.H. From that date to 975 A.H., the date of this 
document, the librarian seems to have established his reputation as a scholar 
and he is consequently acknowledged as a “ Pandit” by the ‘Adilshahi Court. 

24. Oo s sls means to inscribe an account with the letter v* 
Sad, implying that it has been sanctioned. In this document the phrase 
4 jhe ale means, I think, that Royal approval or sanction has been 
accorded to the order embodied in the ruga. Cf. Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal 
Administration (4th ed. M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, 1952), 221-222. t 

25. A title meaning " Chosen of the Realm." 

26. As an Indian phrase this may be rendered as “ Auditor-general.” In 
pure Persian the phrase means " Record Keeper of the Kingdom." Rafi’-ud-Din 
Shirazi tells us that among the mansabs of Daso Pandit was that of Mahasib- 
füwisi (keeping of accounts). This leads me to accept "Auditor-general" in 
preference to " Record Keeper.” 
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o Jal wily WD pa ०७-३८ 4D y Fae) 4.) ER NE 

the above-mentioned person appointed in the past came to the 
presence of Hazrat Nawab 


Tox "E ०००० Oly by 
and so the salary as of old was fixed 


१५४ os yo ००७ o J) 5) 
[rom the Ist of the month of Safar, year 983 (A.H.) 


Oe N58 १9५ 
One thousand Ain per annum. 
Ole yt J ole pea 0४8 


The security is Manjan Khan son of Kishwar Khan 


७५५ १0. ole V "Me 
Mahaldar with the auspicious and royal Sad. 


ANY dw jo ob o È ei d ds ce 
was informed *' on the date lst of Safar year 983 


27. This phrase oly cya refers, I think, to prince Ibrahim, 
the nephew of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I who succeeded his uncle as Sultan Ibrahim 
Adi] Shah IL Prince Ibrahim who must have been at this time about 4 years 
of age must have been declared heir-apparent sometimes early in 1575 and this 
reference to him in a state document is meant to indicate this fact. 
In an inscription of December 1585 — January 1586, recording a visil 
of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II to the sacred shrine of Gesu Daraz at Gulbarga in 
1581, the Sultàn who had ascended the Bijapür throne in 1580 is referred to as 
Ny ope This leads me to belicv: that this term in the present docu- 
ment also refers to him. 

See Inscription 13 in " Inscriptions in Gulbarga” by Major T. W. Haig, 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1907-08. 

28. 12th May, 1575. 

29. For Manjan Khan sce BS, 142. Rafi'-ud-Din Shirazi, a contemporary 
of Manjan Khan, quotes an account of the island of Pegu [rom a MS by Manjan 
Khan bin Kishwar Khan. TM 305a et seq. Raf’-ud-Din says (TM, 43a) that 
Kishwar Khan (Manjan Khan's father) was raised to the position of Peshwa 
at the beginning of ‘Ali's reign and Ferishta (II, 78-79) states that he was the 
most important grandee of Bijapir till his death in 977 A.H. (7569-1570). 

30. Mahaldar may be rendered as "in charge of a Mahal or district, i.e. 
he was possibly an officer in charge of a Pargana. He was also, it seems, the 
Keeper of Royal Seals. 

31. ie. the memorandum or ruq'a was issued on.... 
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ey das Je 52 Sls, 
Written by the order of the Government.** 

Diplomatic of the Documents * and notes:— The docu- 
ments under study are state documents called rug'as. A ruq'a 
(wy) in modern terminology is a Government order or memoran- 
dum. Document II begins by stating that it is a “ memorandum 
of confirmation etc." Document I also is a ruq'a though the 
word does not appear at its beginning or in the body of its short 
Persian text. But its Modi transcript mentions the document as 
a ruq'a in the line “ रोखा बसीके हुदेदर मस्तुर अस्त ” 

The language of the rzq‘as is Persian and the script is Nast'aliq 
merging into Shikasta here and there. In case of both the docu- 
ments the Persian text, which may be considered as the main or 
authorised text, is transcribed in the Modi script. But this is a 
mere transcription and not a Marathi translation. The Modi text 
is a good example of pre-Shivaji Modi script and it should be of 
interest to students of Modi palaeography. 

The paper of the documents, most probably of local manufac- 
ture, is ordinary hand-made paper, simple but though and durable 
and without any decoration like gold leaf etc., seen in royal farmans 
of the seventeenth century. The few documents of 'Ali's reign that 
I have seen (in the Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, Poona) 
including farmáns, are on paper very similar to the paper of these 
ruq'as. The edges of the paper of the ruq'as are worn out at the 
folds (which can be easily seen in the photographic reproductions) 
and a few letters or words have thus disappeared. My conjectural 
reading of the missing letters or words is given in square brackets. 

The seals affixed to both the rug'as cannot be easily deciphered. 
The seal at the top of both is the Shi'a prayet known as Nád-i- 
‘Aliya after its initial phrase. The Second seal in ruq'a I stands by 
itself and I can make out only the words Al-faqtr. . .bin Muhammad, 
Following as this seal does immediately after the Nad-i-' Aliyá prayer 
seal, it indicates that it belonged to the highest royal officer in 1567. 
It is possible that this is the seal of Kishwar Khàn whom Ferishta 
calls Muhammad Kishwar Khan who was the most important mem- 
ber of the ‘Adilshahi Court till his death in 977 A.H. (1569-70) .5? 


32. jas also means "Prime Minister," but I prefer the meaning 
given above as the document is issued by a Council of Ministers. 

33. For a general discussion of the diplomatic of ‘Adilshahi and other 
contemporary state documents, ५९ “ शिवकालीन राजपत्रांची लेखनपद्धति ” 6. H. Khare 
“ शिवाजी “ निवंधावली. भाग २,” 64—96 

34. See [.n. 6 Supra. 

35, Ferishta II, 78-79, 257-259. BS, 118-123. See [.n. 29 Supra. 
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Then there are eight seals in a line. Reading from left to right 
seals 1, 3, 5 and 8 cannot be made out at all by me. I can deci- 
pher the following words on the other seals: On 2, Al-'abd...ji 
‘Adilshahi, on 4, Al-mutawakkil ‘ala Malik-al-Mulk, on 6, in a 
square, portions of a Persian couplet, Dani zi ki...na kard ba-tü 
wafa kunad, and on seal 7...Al-fagir...bin ’Ali Amin. 

Of the three seals in the lower line of seals, the middle one is 
undecipherable. The one on the left can be read as Al Mutawakkil 
...Adilshahi...al-‘abd Maloji bin Gangadhar and I can make out 
the following legend on the last seal, Al-wathig billah al-'abd. . .bin. . 

On ruq'a II there are seven seas besides the seal of the Ndd-i- 
‘Aliya prayer. The first seal on the upper left is the seal of Khan- 
i-A‘zam Mustafa Khan and the following words can be easily deci- 
phered on it, Mustafa Khan Ghulüm-i-Shàh. This nobleman 
famous in Deccan history as Mustala Khan Ardastàni, originally 
in Qutbshahi service at Golconda, had joined, as a grandee, the 
court of “Ali ‘Adil Shah I in 1565 after the battle of Rakshas-tagdi 
and risen to great eminence in Bijapur. In 981 A.H. (1572-73) he 
was made Vakil-us Sultanat and Amir-i-Jumla by the ‘Adilshah ** 
and at the time when this ruq'a was issued (1576) he was vested 
with absolute authority by his royal master." 

The seal below and touching Mustafa Khan's seal, I assign 
to Daso Pandit. It is octagonal in shape with a circle inside. In the 
outer segment the word Daso can be just deciphered I think. 
Dàso Pandit had achieved high position at the 'Adilshahi Court 
under ‘Ali's patronage. Rafi-ud-Din tells us “ Daso Pandit had 
lived for a long time in great pomp and grandeur. He had five or 
six mansabs for himself” one of which was Mahdsib Nawisi or the 
keeping of accounts. “At this time he is in the thread of the great 
nobles and had been honoured with the title Haibat Khan”. The 
references to Dàso Pandit in high terms in the body of the ruq'a 
itself lend support to my reading of the seal. 

In a line with Daso Pandit's seal but at a little distance to 
right are three seals. On the first of these I can decipher Ghulam- 
i-Khas-i- Ali: Inside the second seal is in an ornamental lozenge with 
the words 'Adilshahi. Above the lozenge is the word bandah and 
below, the words seem to me Gangadhar and ji. I am unable to 
reconstruct the reading of any of the words in the third seal. I am 
also unable to make out anything on the first in the last two seals. 
On the last seal I can make out Al-wathiq billah al-‘abd. 


36. Ferishta II, 80. 
57. Ferishta II, 82-85, 
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Excluding the Nàd-i- Aliyà seal the first document bears twelve 
seals and the second seven. The persons represented by these seals 
were no doubt officers of high rank at the Bijapur Court as is 
evident from the seals of Mustafa Khan and 13६50 Pandit. But only 
three officers are mentioned in the first ruqa and three in the second. 
Though the names of other officers do not feature in the documents, 
the practice of issuing a memorandum of this type, it seems, required 
the officers concerned to affix their seals to such documents. That 
is why I have made the suggestion that these ruq‘as were issued 
by a Council of Ministers. 


The remark a: cl indicates that the memorandum was 
issued for the information of the departments of the administration 


andthe remark a 4b tells us that the document was registered 
in the register of documents. Ruq'a I has a remark or cipher 
next to as ob which I venture to read as — at peja an 


Arabic phrase” The phrase Sa, etc, appearing at the 
end of both documents is generally common to all state documents 
including royal farmans. A special feature of the documents under 
study seems to be the mention of a security (०४७) The Royal 
Library being a repository of many valuable manuscripts, it was 
but natural that precautions should have been taken to safeguard 
this rich collection. Naro bin Gangadhar and Husain Khan in 
1567 and Manjan Khàn in 1575, each with high position in the 
'Adilshahi hierarchy, stood guarantee [or the safety and careful 


preservation of the important charge entrusted to Waman Pandit, 
the Librarian. 

After the documents were written, signed, sealed and registered 
they were finally handed over to the Librarian Waman Pandit bin 
Anant as his warrants of appointment. When the Shesh family 
migrated from Bijapür these two rug'as went with them and finally 
came to rest in the Shesh family archives at Nanded. 


It may be interesting in this connection to bring to the notice 
of scholars the general belief that Waman Pandit the famous Marathi 
poet was a good scholar of Persian and in his youth he was a great 
favourite of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1627-1656) of Bijapur. 


This poet Waman was the grandson of our Waman Pandit bin 


38. Cf. Ruq'a 1, “ रोखा वसीके हुदेदर मस्तुर अस्त” 

39. The reading of this phrase and other difficult words in the documents 
are provisional and I place them before scholars for their consideration, I shall 
be most happy to get suggestions and corrections from them regarding my 
readings. 


40. Ci. राजाराम प्रासादी, “ श्रीभक्तमंजरीमाला, खंड दुसरा ” अध्याय २५ ( सत्त्कायात्तजक 
सभा, qd, १८५३ शक्रे ) 
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Anant, the Librarian. He is said to have left Bijapür as Sultan 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah wanted him to embrace Islam. From Bija- 
pir the poet Waman made his way to Benares for higher studies 
in Sanskrit." Most probably the two ruq'as of this paper were 
taken by the poet, along with other family possessions, when he 
started on his: pilgrimage to Benares, and were deposited by him in 
the family house at Nanded. 

The rug‘as throw some interesting light on the court life at 
Bijapür under ‘Alt ‘Adil Shah I. They tell us that ‘Adilshahi aristo- 
cracy included both Hindu and Muslim officers and that the Modi 
script (and Marathi language) had a place of honour and import- 
ance at the 'Adilshahi Court. 
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ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM IN KASMIR 
By 
D. D. KOSAMBI 


Feudalism in India was so often a concomitant of Muslim rule 
that underlying causes are completely forgotten under the religious 
upheaval, or attributed to foreign domination. Kaémir, being a val- 
ley isolated from serious foreign intervention till long after feudalism 
had conquered, shows us that the change cannot be imputed either 
to theology or to the Mohammedan conquest. The natural course 
of events may be seen undisguised; in essence, the explanation ap- 
plies to the rest of India also, allowing for minor details and parti- 
cular variations due to local conditions. The need to import 
trade goods, especially salt and metals, difficult transport, lowering 
of grain prices with great increase in village settlements due to ex- 
tensive water-works, meant concentration of wealth in a few hands 
for each small group of villages. A Kaémir village could not be as 
nearly self-sufficient as one in India, for the rigorous and more varied 
climate made it impossible to do without wool, which had to be 
produced for exchange against cereals as a commodity, as were grapes; 
this led to quicker development along the same road. In India, 
there arose a class armed of barons who expropriated the surplus 
for trade; in Kaámir, the man who had the surplus acquired more 
wealth by trade, took to arms, turned into a Damara. The caste 
system was never strong enough in Kasmir to prevent such direct 
change of class whenever economic advantage permitted. For that 
matter, it could not prevent this in India, but a formal change of 
caste had to be effected, which took far more time, and was not 
possible for individuals without great difficulty. The agrahara grants 
made to brahmins did not prevent the rise of private (feudal) 
ownership of land, but rather served, in the trading environment, 
as model of the later jagir, whereas land in India proper continued 
to belong to the state till a later period. The conflict between 
king and Damara, feudal baron and central power, led ultimately 
to a Kaémirian Hindu king plundering temple property and mel- 
ting down the images for profit, without change of religion or 
theological excuses, simply to maintain the army and a costly state 
apparatus. Because this could not continue forever, we have the 
ultimate victory of feudalism, and weakening of the central power. 

1. The main source is M. A. Stein's translation "Kalhana's Rajatarangini, a 


chronicle of the kings of Kasmir'" (London 1900), to which all otherwise unspeci- 
fied numbers in brackets refer, by book and verse. "Stein" refers to the able 
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The gold washed in small amounts from Kaémir rivers and a 
few precious or semi-precious stones found in the hills never balan- 
‘ced the imports needed for the Valley population. Hence, they 
could not have created private property in land, nor made it worth 
while to expropriate the surplus from cultivators. It is known that 
the food-producing lands were held in common under tribal and 
early central rule ; private enterprise is responsible for later special- 
ized crops and conversely. Thus it was necessary to have a com- 
modity that can be grown extensively on the land, particularly on 
the clayey lacustrine deposits (uddüra, or ugar) less productive with 
cereals; the commodity must be relatively high-priced, but still in 
great demand, easy to transport over the mountains to a large mar- 
ket, without giving rise to serious competition. These conditions 
are satisfied by the light and precious saffron ( Crocus sativus) 
whose synonym .Ka$miraja proves the virtual monopoly over the 
Indian market enjoyed by KaSmir (because of its climate and soil) 
from a long time before the Amarakosa till the dominance of over- 
seas trade. Chinese sources? show it being imported from its habitat 
Kaémir into China during the 3rd century A.D. whence it must have 
been exported to India from Kasmir at least that early. The origi- 
nal ritual use is reflected in the change of colour from kasaya (the 
present Banaras katthai red) to saffron for a Buddhist monk's robes; 
the demand as medicine, cosmetic, pigment, and condiment expanded 
insatiably. "Without the Crocus or some equivalent commodity, the 
internal history of Kaámir would have been far less turbulent, as 
may be seen by comparison with the small neighbouring Himalayan 


translators most useful notes. The author was the son of Canpaka, a heredi- 
tary brahmin court official writing under king Jayasimha (A.D. 1128-1149) ; 
the earlier part is legendary, but the legends are not pure myth, being associated 
with place-names. The edition of the text by Durgaprasid (2 vol, Bombay 
1892, 1894) was used but not directly cited. A. Weber's valuable study, 
with long excerpts, of the Lokaprakasa (Indische Studien XVIII, 1898, pp. 289- 
412) adds very little that might be of use here, particularly as that text needs 
critical edition ; at least, the two MSS I have seen, namely 336 and 339 of 
1875-6 in the Bombay Govt. collection at the BORI, Poona, differ too much 
in detail in the only common portion (the first section, as from an unspecified 
Ksemendra's Kathasaritsagara, being all we find in the former MS; even the 
second codex, in Sāradā script, is too incorrect). Whether words like gafja and 
divira are loan words from Persian or ghost-words needs more investigation, 
though thg former view seems the more probable. The Nilamata-purana, edited 
by K. de Vreese (Leiden, 1936), seems to contain nothing relevant beyond the 
information given by Stein in his footnotes, 


2, B. Laufer: Sino-Irenica (Chicago 1919) pp, 309-323; particularly P. 
317. See also Stein II. p. 428; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir 
(Oxford 1895), pp. 342.4, 
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valley Camba, which shows relatively uneventful continuity of suc- 
cession in the same dynasty, with people still worshipping images 
dedicated about 700 AD. in temples standing over a thousand 
years It is known that saffron does not grow elsewhere on the 
Indian sub-continent, but its role in the means and relations of pro- 
duction for Kaámir has escaped our historians. 


1. Caste and Class. The enduring isolation of Kasmir, due 
to difficulties of forcing the passes with trifling rewards of conquest, 
justified Kalhana's boast : “ That country may be conquered by the 
force of spiritual merits but not by forces of soldiers" (1.39). 
Foreigners continued to enter as merchants, occasionally teachers 
and officials : even from Tibet, Lo-stonpa, (3.10) ; or Muktapida- 
Lalitaditya’s chief minister (4.215 ff.) Cankuna (Tsian-kiun) from 
Chinese Turkestan. But the main influences cultivated or imported 
deliberately from outside the Valley were Indian, first Buddhism 
and then brahminism in its developed form. In 1.87, we have the 
first mention of an agrahára being given to brahmins, by king Lava. 
Such donations are recorded by name throughout the eight books 
of the chronicle, indicating that brahmins were a main support of 
class-division, king, and state. Many of the priests were brought 
from outside; the Hun king Mihiragula bestowed land upon “Brah- 
mans from Gandhira, resembling himself in their habits and verily 
the lowest of the twice-born" (1307). The “wise king" Gopaditya 
bestowed the "Gopa-agrahüras on Brahmans born in Arya-deSa. He 
removed those who ate garlic to Bhüksiravatika, and transferred 
the Brahmans who had broken their rules of conduct to Khasata. 
Other Brahmans again of a holy life, whom he had brought from 
pure countries, he settled in Vascika and other agrahdras” (1.341-3). 
This incidentally shows that the notorious laxity of observances on 
the part of KaSmirian brahmins is of ancient standing. 


The brahmins were not the only foreign ideological and priestly 
imports of use to the state. Buddhist monks are supposed to have 
become powerful from the time of king Jalauka (son of ASoka) who 
is further credited with having introduced the four-caste class system, 
legal procedure, and a central administration headed by 18 officials 
(1.117-120) which continued as the standard form throughout 
Kaémirian history, with later modifications (4.141-3 etc.). The 
monks nearly extinguished the tribal Naga cults (1.177-8) which 
would have obstructed any central rule unless wiped out or assimi- 


3. J. Ph. Vogel: Antiquities of Chamba State (Arch. Sur. India, New 
Imperial Series, 36, Calcutta, 1911) ; cf. also Indian Antiquary, XVII (1888), 
pp. 7-13. 
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lated by a state religion. The latter step was ultimately taken by 
brahmins who had been reduced to helplessness at the time of "the 
bodhisattva, Nágárjuna ". These priests gained a solid base among 
the people by writing the (still extant) Nilamata-purana (1.182-6) 
which gives official sanction to the Naga cult ritual, readjusted con- 
formably to standard brahmin practice and observances, with royal 
patronage from the time of Gonanda IIJ. Free tribal elements con- 
tinued in marginal localities, as lor example Khaga (= the present 
Khakha), while those absorbed may be reflected in the IKaámirian 
Kram names. 


Apart from slackness in observances, the class behaviour of the 
brahmins forfeited their sanctity to a considerable extent. Most of 
them were landholders or government officials. Many fought on the 
battle-field, arms in hand, solely for personal advancement unconnec- 
ted with any religious or theological question (cf. 8.2319-2330; 8.3018; 
over 600 years earlier than in India proper) ; the brahmin Rakka 
rose from a mere foot-soldier to the position of prime minister (5.424 
ff.), participating in the usual court intrigues. Therefore the brah- 
mins were not specially influenced in politics as a priesthood except 
for a brief period under the brahmin king Yasaskara (A.D. 939- 
948). On occasion, even their fasting to death was looked upon 
with contempt, without moving the king's heart in the least (4.631- 
39). One of the results of this conduct was the relative absence of 
theological controversies in Kaámir. Kings like Lalitaditya, scho- 
lars like IKsemendra, paid equal reverence to all sects, without feel- 
ing discord or incongruity. Buddhist monasteries continued side by 
side with Saiva and Vaisnava temples, primitive worship of the 
Mothers with occasional human sacrifice, and still older cults of 
various Nagas. 


The kings, too, were often of doubtful lineage—as happened in 
the rest of Indía, though much better disguised there with brahmin 
aid. Utpala, founder of a dynasty, was the son of a spirit-distiller 
(4.677-9) ; the preceding Karkota dynasty was of still lower tribal 
origin (Stein Lp. 86). Ministers of low birth were not uncommon 
(8, 181-5) while the Khaga Tunga rose from a buffalo herdsman 
and letter-carrier to become favourite and minister of queen Didda 
(6.318-321), virtually ruling the kingdom till his murder following 
a defeat outside Kasmir by Mahmüd of Ghazni about 1013 A.D. 
King Cakravarman (third reign A.D. 936-7) took a Domb girl 
Hamsi as his chief queen (5.359-87) raising her low relatives to 
the highest power ; the same king outraged a brahmin's wife (5.402- 
3), yet brahmins unhesitatingly accepted agrakaras from him, as 
from his unspeakably cruel successor Unmattàvanti (5.440-442). 
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Thus the caste system in Ka&mir was, in contrast to the rest of 
India, too thin a disguise for that of classes. The agrahara became 
a hereditary j@gir form of private property in land, and as such 
Stein translates it. In 5.397-9 we have the village Helu given as 
agraha@ra to the Domb singer Ranga and so recorded ; this is unpre- 
cedented, there being no record of such a grant made to a non-priest, 
let alone a Domb, for any purpose whatever, in any of the numer- 
ous surviving Indian copper plates. In addition to land grants, there 
was a later system of income-earning funds (gafija) established 
for charity, and administered by separate officials. 


2. Development of irrigation. Before turning to feudalism 
proper, we have to trace another of its root causes, besides the 
above-mentioned land-grants and investment foundations (4774) 
for brahmins and religious institutions. This, curiously enough, is 
the action of the central government in controlling floods and pro- 
moting irrigation. The earliest legends relate to divine intervention, 
which made a river-valley out of what had been a lake spreading over 
most of Kasmir ; the existence of such a lake has some support in 
geology and varied deposits. The earliest mentioned irrigation 
canal, under king Suvarna (1.97), is identifiable and in use to this 
day. The later but still legendary king Dàmodara II was credited 
with building an irrigation dam, and several dykes (or protection 
against floods (1.156-9). King Baladitya’s ministers built an 
embankment as well as a temple. The military achievements of 
king Muktapida-Lalitaditya (circa 699-736 A.D.), who overran 
most of India, and killed Yasovarman of Kanauj, had a solid foun- 
dation in control and distribution of water in the Valley. Of course, 
his martial exploits distracted attention from the real achievement, 
which is mentioned in passing : "At Cakradhara, he made an ar- 
rangement for conducting the water of the Vitast2 (Jhelum) and 
distributing it to various villages by the construction of a series of 
water-wheels (4.191).... This country (of Kaémir) always (be- 
fore) gave small produce, as it was (liable to be) flooded by the 
waters of the Mahapadma lake (Vülür), and was intersected by 
(many) streams. When the waters had been drained off some- 
what, through the great exertions of king Lalitiditya, it became 
productive to a small extent. Under the feeble kings who succeeded 
after the death of Jayápida, the country was again, just (as before) 
overtaken by disastrous floods (5.68-70) ". 


The great name in Kaémirian history is that of Suyya, a Candala 
who was minister under Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883). He clear- 
ed the bed of the Vitastà after building a temporary dam ; protec- 
ted with embankments the spots regularly threatened by floods ; 
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"arranged a new confluence for the Jhelum with the Indus and made 
a complete irrigation scheme. The performance left an indelible 
impression upon Kaémir, and its chronicler : 


"He made the different streams with their waters, which are 
(like) the quivering tongues (of snakes), move about according 
to his will, just as a conjurer (does with) the snakes (5.102).... 
Having thus raised the land from the water like another primeval 
Boar (Visnu), he founded various villages which were filled with 
a multitude of people. Keeping out the water by means of (circu- 
lar) dykes, he gave to these villages the appearance of round bowls 
(kunda). (Hence) the people called these (villages), which are 
amply provided with all (kinds of) foodstuffs, by the name of 
Kundala (5.105)....After examining the different classes of land, 
he procured a supply of river water for the villages, which thus 
were no (longer) dependent only on the rainfall. After watering 
all the villages (lands), he took from (each) village (some) soil, 
and ascertained, by (observing) the time it took to dry up, the 
period within which irrigation would be required (for each soil 
respectively). He then arranged (accordingly) on a permanent 
basis for the size and distribution of the watercourse for each vil- 
lage; and by (using for irrigation) the Anülà and other streams, 
embellished all regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which 
were distinguished for excellent produce (5.109-112)....On the 
lands which he raised from the water, thousands of villages such 
as Jayasthala etc. were founded by Avantivarman and others 
(5.121)". Naturally, Kalhana appraises Suyya's work as above 
that of the mythical Kaáyapa and Samkarsana, equating it to the 
achievements of four complete incarnations of Visnu (5.113-5). 


We do not hear of later kings doing anything beyond bare 
maintenance work at best. These sweeping, well-planned, scientifi- 
cally tested, and carefully executed waterworks remain unique in 
Kaémir, without taking second place elsewhere in India even to 
grandiose projects like Bhoia's lake at Bhopal (IA. 17, 1888, 
p. 348-352). 


The waterworks caused an increase of surplus which cnabled 
new temples to be built and endowed with their own lands; fresh 
agrahdras were granted to brahmins ; kings patronized learned scho- 
lars and poets; occasionally, military adventures were attempted 
outside Kaémir, not always with success. However, the Sahi kings 
of Udabhànda remained closely related to Kasmir ruling princes. 
The army, bureaucracy, and taste for luxury were additional power- 
ful factors in future decline. The most important result of the 


5.5.—8 " 
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irrigation and drainage works, whereof all the others were concomi- 
tants, and ultimately also the cause of internal dissensions which 
made invasion a triviality, was the following : “There, where pre- 
viously from the beginning of things the purchase price of khari 
(= 177 lbs.) of rice was 200 dinnaras in times of great abundance, 
in that very land of Kasmir henceforth—O wonder !—the दा) of 
rice came to be bought for 36 dinnaras" (5.116-7). This abun- 
dance disturbed the price structure, and balance of payments against 
imports, so as to accelerate greatly the tendencies that led to feu- 
dal dissensions and decay, tendencies that had remained latent and 
been counteracted hitherto by royal force. Administration of the new 
villages would strain the older state resources while increase in the 
number of clerical (kayastha) officials for revenue collection 
would ba disproportionately costly ; the more so because most of 
the tribute collected from the peasantry disappeared into the poc-. 
kets of the officials, without reaching the royal treasury. The tradi- 
tional number—perhaps a legend of this period—of 66,063 Kasmir 
villages had shrunk to 2,870 with a total population of 814,000 
according to the 1891 Census, while in 1835 a great famine had 
left only about 200,000 survivors. 


3. The Damaras. The word Dàmara is peculiar to pre- 
Muslim Kasmir, meaning a local chief with some military power. 
After the time of Suyya, the quarrel between Damaras and king 
constitutes the principal motif of KaSmirian history. These chief- 
tains made and unmade kings, fought battles with the central power 
and among themselves. In a word, they formed the equivalent 
of feudal barons far more than the samantas mentioned on occa- 
sion, who cannot have been tributary kings as elsewhere in classical 
Sanskrit, but were barons created by the court as counterpoise to 
the Damaras, as perhaps were the titulary Thakkuras. The ques- 
tion, then, is: what made a Damara? There is no possibility of 
these people being a separate caste, or tribal chiefs surviving from 
ancient times, or army captains settled on the Jand to become local 
counts. The name has no tribal meaning like that of the kha$as, 
does not survive as a krzm today, though (Stein II. p. 306) many 
of them in the eastern Madavarájya portion of the Valley were 
recruited from the Lavanya group (7.1229). The Damaras were 
invariably to be found in the most fertile cultivated portions of 
Kaémir (Stein II. p. 307). — 


Lalitaditya is supposed to have left in his testament the fol- 
lowing advice to his successors : 


“Those who wish to be powerful in this land must always 


^ 
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guard against internal dissensions.... Those who dwell there in 
the (mountains) difficult of access should be punished, even if they 
give no offence; because, sheltered by their fastnesses, they are 
difficult to break up if they have (once) accumulated wealth. Every 
care should be taken that there should not be left with the villa- 
gers more food supply than required for one year's consumption, 
nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) their fields. Because 
if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a single 
year very formidable Damaras and strong enough to neglect the 
commands of the king. When once the villagers obtain clothes, 
women, woollen blankets, food, ornaments, horses, houses, such as 
are fit for the town ; when the kings in their madness neglect the 
strong places which ought to be guarded ; when their servants show 
want of discrimination ; when the keep of the troops is raised from 
a single district ; when the officials are closely drawn together by 
bonds of intermarriage ; when the kings look into their own affairs 
as if they were clerks (kZyastha),— then a change for the worse 
in the subjects’ fortune may be known for certain." (4.345-352). 


The essential question is: were the Damaras feuda! lords ? 
Did they hold land as feudal property? The answer is fairly clear, 
in the affirmative. We must remember that rebellion at that time 
meant refusal to pay dues. Town merchants existed with great 
wealth, but without armed forces were never regarded as rivals to 
the king's power. King Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya II fell in love 
with a very rich foreign (Punjabi) merchant's wife, who was ceded 
to him willingly by the husband (4.17-38) to become the chief 
queen Narendraprabha. The Damaras were armed, owned villages, 
had their own fortified strongholds (7.1171-3, 1266-7). Such an 
establishment could not be maintained without collecting some 
dues from the villagers ; there would have been no conflict with 
Lhe center if a reasonable share had been passed on. But a power- 
ful Dàmara like Dhanya (5.48-58) could usurp villages granted 
to the leading temple of Siva Bhüteáa. The later books of the 
Rajatarangini are filled with details of the struggles, not only bet- 
ween the king and Damaras but between factions of Damaras, 
some of which might side with the king or set up their own king. 
To disarm villagers completely was out of the question in Kaémir, 
for hunting was always a useful supplement to farming, while the 
central power could not move rapidly enough to protect distant 
places against tribal or robber attack. Given a certain access of 
wealth, Damara power followed inevitably as the kings were never 
rich enough to maintain regularly paid, and regularly supplied, 
strong local garrisons, ; i 
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Kalhana reports that contemporary Dàmaras about Srinagar 
were '' more like cultivators though they carry arms" (8.709). Thus 
the Damaras maintained a class of privilege* above the ordinary cul- 
tivator, that of bearing arms. In 7.494-5, we are told of one Jay- 
yaka, "who was the clever son of a householder at Selyapura, 
called Mayana, had gradually attained the position of a Damara 
(kramüd damaratvam agat). By the revenue of his land, and by 
selling victuals as a trader to far-off regions, this greedy person ac- 
cumulated wealth and became in the course of time a rival to the 
lord of wealth (Kubera)”. This shows how a trading householder 
could become a Dàmara which thus denotes a status, not a caste. 
The confiscation of Jayyaka's wealth by king KalaSa (7.499) solv- 
ed the king's financial problems for life, but also converted that 
king into a very shrewd businessman (7.507-514), looking very 
profitably after his own trade and investments. For the position 
of trade and the traders in this connection, 4.712 tells us: '' Nara 
and other merchants who were in possession of spotless horses and 
owned villages, ruled Dàrvabhisára and the neighbouring regions, 
setting up (their own) thrones (in the early 9th century)". Under 
Partha (A.D. 906-921), "the king's ministers and the Tantrins 
(Pretorians) became wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
stores of rice at a high prices (in times of famine)" (5.274). This 
proves that land was effectively in private ownership to a consi- 
derable extent, and that surplus could be traded either against 
imported goods, or held over for internal trade in times of famine, 
to increase accumulation of wealth. Combined with the right to 
bear arms exercised by all castes in Kasmir (even Candalas were 
armed as village, palace, and camp watchmen) this gives us the 
complete genesis of the Damaras, remembering that with an indi- 
vidual, his immediate relatives also became Damaras. 


The low prices for grain would by themselves be of great help 
in forming accumulation in times of plenty. The KaSmirian 
dinndra was 3.64 grains of copper (Stein II. p. 315 seq.). Food 
prices in Kaámir rose (Stein II. p. 325) in famine times under 
Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.) only to 500 dinnaras per khari (177 lbs.) 
of rice. The normal price under Zainu-l'àbidin (A.D. 1420-70) 


4. There seems to have been a special type of hair-dressing characteris- 
tic of the Dimaras, though the reference does n't make it clear whether it was 
as feudal barons or as Lavanyas that the hair was piled up. “ While he (king 
Harga) was killing the Lavanyas, he left in Madavarajya not even a Brahman 
alive if he wore his hair dressed high and was of prominent appearance” 
(7.229). The Subhdsitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, stanza 817 (by Viddika) 
describes the owl peeking out of his trunk-hollow at evening as damarita-Siras, 
and this may be connected with the dàmare hairdress. 
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was 300, in times of famine 1500 dinnaras per khari. Under Akbar, 
the normal price had risen to 2900 dinnaras per khüri, as the result 
of incorporation into the Mughal empire. So Suyya's vast recla- 
mation and irrigation works increased the population and the 
number of villages, but left Kaśmīr with an increasingly difficult 
situation as regards payments against imports; a few people 
managed to control the surplus for sale outside. It also complicated 
the administrative problem for the kings, as started earlier. We 
may note that with the progress of Muslim trade, saffron was im- 
ported more and more into India from the Levant and other coun- 
tries, by sea. 


One feature of feudalism, the corvée, appears under a peculiar 
form in Ka$mir because of local conditions. Transport was un- 
usually difficult, road-building very costly, maintenance almost im- 
possible. Morever, assessment, payment of dues, and even of sala- 
ries was generally in terms of grain, as it continued to be till the 
Settlement of the late 19th century. Thus regular porterage was 
essential to maintain supplies for the central power. The trans- 
port as required service (rüdha-bhaürodhi) must have existed from 
much older times, but king Samkaravarman (A.D. 883-902) is 
credited with organizing and enforcing it (5.172-174) on a strict, 
regular basis. The purely local Dàmaras might be counterbalanced 
by court s@mantas, and Thakkuras with undefined powers and 
holdings. But this ultimately increased the number of feudal lords 
while the Damaras who sided with the successful king (e.g. Cakra- 
varman, A.D. 936 ; 5.306-340) in a given struggle certainly could 
not be reduced in power, wealth, or privilege for their help. 


4. Iconoclasm without theology. The breaking of images 
and violation of temple property appears in Kasmir for what it 
actually was, the expropriation of accumulated wealth by the cen- 
tral power to pay for its expenses in the struggle against local 
chiefs. Even under Jayapida (8th century), such measures had 
been taken, in spite of the king's having a copper mine (4.617) 
'at his disposal. He had a costly army and costlier tastes inherited 
from his illustrious predecessor Lalitaditya. His kayasthas pointed 
out to him the greater profits to be extracted from his own kingdom, 
without the risk and hardships of a foreign expedition (4.621) ; 
the advice was willingly accepted, with great profit to the king but 
far greater to the revenue officials (4.622). He began by taking 
the whole harvest, including the cultivator's share, for three years 
(4.628), which not only betokens cruelty and greed but proves 
desperate circumstances for the autocrat. “ With his mind merged 
in greed, the king took for friends the officials (kdyasthas) who 
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carried off all property (of the subjects), while delivering only the 
smallest fraction of what they realized." Even making all due al- 
lowance for the brahmin Kalhana’s dislike of the kzyastha officials, 
this shows the failure of the only alternative to feudalism, namely 
honest and efficient central administration. ^ Thereaíter, Jayapida 
rapidly took over brahmin egrahara lands, desisting only when 
many of the priests died (apparently by fasting to death) while 
great numbers emigrated (4.631-3 ; 638-9) ; none of the rescinded 
lands were returned. King Samkaravarman (883-902 A.D.) esta- 
bished two new taxes, one on markets (atiapatibhdga) the other 
on domestic affairs (grhakr!ya) but these did not suffice (5.167). 
"He took [rom the temples the profits arising from the sale of in- 
cense, sandalwood, and other (articles of worship) under the pre- 
text that they were the (king's legal) share of the selling price. 
Then again he plundered straightway 64 temples, through special 
officers (placed over them) under the pretext of (exercising) super- 
vision. The king resumed villages which belonged to the temples, 
against a compensatory assignment (pratikara), and (then) culti- 
vated the land himself as (if he were) an agriculturist" (5.168- 
170). The king reduced weights but charged full weights for the 
enforced porterage corvée which he first organised, and levied even 
from temples. As temple lands were granted free of taxes, dues, 
and supervision, these measures helped convert them into feudal 
holdings. Special dues were levied in good feudal style for the 
payment of village officials (Skandakas, Grámakayasthas), while 
the regulation of weight by the grhakrtya office was another source 
of additional revenue (5.171-176). This meant changing the old 
official set-up, with the appointment of five secretaries (divira) 
with a special treasurer (gafijavara ; 5.177). The words are sup- 
posed to be of Persian origin and may indicate some foreign 
inspiration. 


At least, Samkaravarman granted some compensation for re- 
sumed temple lands, thus recognising property rights in land. The 
logical culmination of this confiscatory scheme came under Harsa 
(1089-1101 A.D.) who fought, but ultimately lost, a war of exter- 
minalion against the Damaras. He began by a fortuitous confis- 
cation of treasures belonging to the deserted Bhimakegava temple 
founded (near Martanda) by Bhima Sahi; while the priests were 
quarrelling among themselves, the idol's silver armour had been stolen 
from the locked temple. However, the members of the purohita 
parisadya fasted till the king exempted them from the ‘forced car- 
rying of loads (rzdhabharodhi corvée)’ in compensation (7.1080- 
1088). Thereafter, king Harsa resorted to direct action against the 
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other temples, “as he was addicted to extravagant expenditure 
upon various corps of his army " (7.1089). " Then the greedy- 
minded (king) plundered from all temples their wonderful treasures 
which former kings had bestowed there. In order to get hold of 
the statues of gods, too, when the treasure (of the temples) had 
been carried off, he appointed Udayaraja ' prefect for the overthrow 
of divine images (devolpàtana-náyaka). In order to defile the 
statues of gods, he had excrement and urine poured over their 
faces by naked mendicants whose noses, feet, and hands had rotted 
away (? lepers)” (7.1090-1092). “There was not one temple 
in a village, town, or in the City which was not despoiled of its 
images by that Tzrusha, king Harsa. Only two chief divine images 
were respected by him, the illustrious Ranasvamin in the City and 
Martànda (among the images) in townships. Among colossal 
images, two statues of Buddha were saved....” (7.1095-8). 
Yet the king was not a convert to Islam, like some of his foreign 
mercenaries, the term turuska being applied to him here only in 
hatred: “ While continually supporting the Twruska captains of 
hundreds with money, this perverse-minded (king) ate domesticat- 
ed pigs until his death" (7.1149). His ideas on incest agreed 
with those of Caligula (7.1147-8), but unlike the Roman emperor 
Harsa claimed no divinity for himself. The confiscation of sacred 
property was one of many (7.1100-1107) straightforward fiscal 
measures under the arthandyaka, unconnected with any theological 
persecution of the brahmins, change of religion, or establishment 
of new cults. The king was a man of great culture, poet, composer, 
patron of learning (7.933-44). 


The Mohammedan conquest of Kafmir took place, virtually 
without striking a blow, in A. D. 1339 when the condottiere Shah 
Mir deposed queen Koti (widow of the last Hindu ruler) to found 
his own dynasty. Islam made its way into Kaómir by gradual 
conversion, being quite peacefully adopted by the great majority 
during the latter half of the 14th century, without the accompani- 
ment of catastropic upheavals ; the ground had long been prepared 
by the influx of foreign adventures in royal service. The 
traditional brahmin officials continued in office, many as landlords ; 
Sanskrit remained in use for administration, and is found even on 
Mohammedan gravestones (Stein I, p. 131, footnote); the Loka- 
prakdsa shows an administrative jargon compounded from Sanskrit, 
with Arabic and Persian words (e.g. suratraga and surasthana for 
sultan) in use for land-grants, hundikd scrips etc., as late as the 
time of Shah Jehan. Of the Muslim rulers, only one tried idol 
smashing ; his successor Zainu-l-abidin (1420-1470) not only pat- 
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ronized Sanskritists and brahmins, but went on some of the tradi- 
tional Hindu pilgrimages. The final conquest under Akbar con- 
summated the trend, leaving Kasmir a beautiful poverty-stricken 
appendage of India, with vast undeveloped resources in mineral 
wealth and hydro-power, increasingly severe famines, steadily 
dwindling population. The real struggle had been fought out cen- 
turies earlier between king and Damaras. 


The importance of Kaémir to the historian lies in that it shows 
the true motive force of Indian feudalism, the need to increase 
commodity production by local concentration of surplus, whose 
extraclion was heightened by force in the hands of the nobles. 


LAY WOMEN IN EARLY BUDDHISM 
By 
B. C. LAW 


INTRODUCTION : Nari or woman occurring in the Rgveda (V. 11 
20, 5; 55, 8; V, 111, 77, 8; X. 18, 7; 86, 10, 11; Cf. Atharvaveda, XIV, 
2.13; Vajasaneyisamhitd, XIII,36; Aitareya Brahmana, III, 34) 
seems to have a distinct reference to a woman asa wife. Women in the 
Rgvedic society show themselves freely before the public in popular 
feasts, dances and on similar occasions. In Vedic India the greater 
part of a woman's life was taken up in her marriage and’ marital 
relations. The Rgveda does not refer to the seclusion of women. 
In the Upanisads we read of women who could take part in dis- 
putations on philosophical topics. According to the Rgveda (1, 24, 
1; VII, 101,3; Cf. Vajasaneyisamhità, XIII, 21; Aitareya Brahmana, 
II, 6) Mat is a regular word for mother, who appears to have been 
interested in the fate of her children as in the story of the sale of 
Sunahsepa for adoption by ViSvamitra in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
(VII, 18 ff.). 


The ideal married life is based upon mutual fidelity ending in 
death. The wife shares as far as possible in her husband's religious 
life. In the early period married women shared with their husbands 
not only in religious rites but also in philosophical discussions. 
Women are to be honoured by fathers and brothers, husbands and 
brothers-in-law. Where they are honoured, the gods rejoice; where 
they are not honoured, all religious rites are of no avail. Where 
women grieve, the family perishes; where they do not grieve, it 
flourishes. If a slave commits adultery with an Aryan woman, he 
is to be executed. But if an Aryan commits adultery with a slave 
woman, he is to be banished. Buddhism held a peculiar position 
with regard to women. Women are reviled as being "torches that 
light the way to hell” 


Women played an important part in the early history of 
Buddhism. The Buddha was never tired of describing the defects 
and vices of women and warning the monks to guard against them. 
In the Anguttarenitkava similar warnings are given to women as 
regards the wickedness of men (Vol. IV, 196-197). It was the 
custom for certain classes of women to wander about from place to 
place and challenge even men to enter into controversy with them, 


1. Brhadáramyaka Upanisad, ii, 4, 1 ff.; IV, 5, 2 ff.; iii, 6, 1; 8, 1. 

2. Manusamhitü, IIT, 55 ff; Cf. Mahābhārata, 13, 46, 5 ff; Hopkins, 
Ethics of India, p. 125. 

3. Hopkins, Ethics of India. p. 162. 
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apparently without any sense of impropriety on their part or of * 
condemnation in the minds of others. In the Buddha's time a woman 
is contemptuously spoken of as a creature with two-finger-breadth 
knowledge (dvangulapannad). In the Pali story of Visakha a 
woman is compared to an article of trade which often goes to the 
highest bidder. She is generally regarded as fickle-minded, volup- 
tuous, incapable of keeping secret and is inclined to prove faithless 
to the nuptial bed, if she gets any opportunity for it. Thus she is 
viewed with distrust, and the seclusion of women in royal harems 
(avarodhana) was partly an outcome of suspicion about their fide- 
lity. The ways of women are secret and not open (matugamo 
baticchanno vahati no vivalo) .! 


Women are angry (kodhano), jealous (issuki), avaricious 
(macchari) and foolish (duppafiüo). This is the reason why 
women do not take their seats in the assembly, do not engage them- 
selves in business, and do not obtain the essence of the deed 
(kammojam) 5 All women work iniquity when opportunity is given 
(sabbitthiyo kare papam labhamana nivatake). The Andabhita 
Jàtaka* may be cited in this connection, which relates that the girl- 
wife of a chaplain who was kept under strict vigilance secretly came 
in contact with a young lover who with the help of her woman- 
attendant enjoyed her and he thus succeeded in wrecking her virtue. 


The Andabhüta Jūtaka? mentions the sale of daughter. There 
is a specific injunction in the Mahabharata (XIII, 45, 18) that a 
man goes to hell if he sells his daughter. 


The ways of women cannot be understood easily. They are 
very perplexing. They are insensible to parents’ love and ties of 
brotherhood. They are ever ready to violate the law of right. They 
follow the dictates of their own mind in all their deeds. They harass 
unstable mind. The speech, smiles, dance and song are their 
weapons (naccagitabhanitamihitüvudha) ^" They are as deadly as 
black serpent's head and as ravenous as fire.'' They are deceitful 
and they never tell the truth as truth amongst them is very rare 
(saccam sudullabhasi). They hold truth for falsehood and false- 
hood for truth (Musa tdsam yathd saccam saccam tdsam yathd 
Anguttara Nikiya, I, p. 282. 

Ibid., II, pp. 82-83. 
Jataka, I, p. 290 ff. 
Jataka, I, p. 290. 
Ibid., V, p. 94 
Ibid., V, p. 445 


10. Ibid., V, 452 
ll. Ibid., V, 446 Ghatàsanasamà l'età kanhasappasirüpamá. 


७ ७००1: घा. 
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musa)? In a speech they make no distinction between truth and 
falsehood.’ They are unrestrained in lust. Those women who 
have no heart at all are hard and cannot feel ; they desire to be in 
weal when their husbands are in woe.'5 


The Vessantara Jütaka gives a description of women bedecked 
with lovely dress, gold chains and ornaments.’ In the pre-vedic 
period women used girdles, ear-rings and anklets. A vedic wife 
desires to please her husband, displaying her charm, ‘by becoming 
attire’, ‘well dressed’, putting on ‘elegant garments’. The Rgveda 
speaks of embroidered garments (pegas) of a female dancer." In 
one of the Ja@takas we find the Bodhisatta saying thus, “Woman is 
the canker of chastity. Do not approach me unseasonably".? The 
Buddha honoured those women who did not neglect the care of the 
home. A king who indulged especially in hunting, drinking, women, 
and gambling, might use his discretion in these matters; they are 
condemned, if indulged in too freely. According to the Apastamba 
(2, 25, 13, ff.) and the Mahabharata (12, 140, 26) addiction to 
them is culpable. A king should not consult a woman and take 
her advice. 


IDEAL WOMAN : An ideal woman is described by the Buddha 
himself in the MahWsudassana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya. The 
Buddha says that the woman who is handsome, beautiful in appear- 
ance, pleasing in manners, and of the finest complexion, neither too 
tall nor too short, nor too thin nor too fat, nor too dark, nor 
too fair, surpassing human complexion and possessing divine beauty 
is a jewel among women. 


Wibow : Widowhood is terrible. A widow is a naked thing, 
even if she has ten brothers. It is just like a kingdom without a 


12. Ibid., I, p. 295 ; Cf. Ibid., V, p. 94. 

13. Ibid., V, p. 448. 

14. Ibid., V, 435, 448 (asannatüsu). 

15. Ibid. VI, p. 508. 

16. Ibid., VI, p. 503. 

17. Indo-Aryan, I, p. 168. 

18. Jataka, VI, 520 “ इत्थी च नाम ब्रह्मचरियस्स मलं...अकाले मम संतिकं मा 

आगच्छाहीति. ” 

19. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Gotama the man, p. 31; Cf. Dhammapada Commy. 
V. 53 on verses 345 and 346; Cf. Jataka 11, 139 ff. 

20. CI. Mahābhārata, 3, 150, 44. 


21. Digha, II, p. 175;इत्यि-रतनं पातुर्‌ अहोसि, अभिरूपा दस्सनीया पासादिका परमाय 
बण्ण-पोक्खरताय समन्नागता, नातिदीधा, नातिरस्सा नातिकिसा नातिथळा नातिकाळी 
नाच्योदाता, अतिक्कंता मानुसं wh अप्पत्ता Rsi am, Cf. Lalitavistara, 17. 

22. Jataka, VI, p. 508. 
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king, rivers without water. One is happy as he has no widow having 
seven daughters (Vidhav@ sattadhitaro) .* 


PARENTS: The families where mother and father are worship- 
ped in the house, are worthy of offerings (sahuneyyakáni). The 
families where mother and father are worshipped in the house, are 
equal with Brahmi (sabrahmaküni). The reason is that mother 
and father do much for children, they bring them up, nourish and 
show them to the world (Bahukárà bhikkhave matapitaro puttànam 
Gpadakd, posaka imassa lokassa dassetáro) , If one having a lease 
of life of one hundred years, should carry his mother on one 
shoulder and his father on the other, attain one hundred years by 
so doing, he should serve (patijaggeyya) them by anointing them 
with unguents, giving baths, rubbing their limbs (sambahanena) etc. 
and they should emit their excrements (muttakarisam cajeyyum) 
upon him, even so he cannot repay his parents (na tveva.... 
matapitunnam kalam và hoti patikatam và). If he should establish 
his parents in the absolute rule of this mighty earth, having seven 
treasures in abundance (pahiita sattaratanáya) , he cannot repay his 
parents by so doing. The reason is the same as stated before. He 
who urges (samadapeti) his unbelieving parents, settles and places 
them in the faith; he who urges his immoral parents, settles and 
places them in morality; he who urges his miserly parents, settles 
and places them in liberality, and he who urges his foolish parents, 
settles and places them in wisdom, by so doing he can repay his 
parents.^ Mother and father are regarded as the sacrificial fire. 
Sons, wives, servants, female slaves or workers are also regarded as 
the sacred fire maintained by a householder. A woman whose 
parents give food, being desirous of welfare and compassionate, 
becomes a faithful servant, a good servant, pleasing and affable, 
He who has much wealth and who does not support his mother or 
father in old age, should also be known as an outcast. He who 
strikes or by speech annoys his mother or father or brother or 
sister or mother-in-law should also be known as an outcast. In 
the Singalovadasuttanta of the Dighanikaya (III, 191-192) the 
Buddha said, "Mother and father belong to the eastern quarters 
(pubbadisá) ....wife and children belong to the western quarters 
(pacchüdisa)....servants and workers remain below (hetthé); 
brahmins and recluses live overhead (uddham). These quarters 

23. Samyutta, I, p. 170. 

24, Anguttara, I, p. 132. 

25. Anguttara, 1, pp. 61-62. 

26. Ibid., IV, p. 45. 

27. Ibid., IV, p. 265. 

28. Suttantpdta, verses 123-125. 
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should be worshipped by the householder in the true sense of the 
term’’.*” 


WIFE: A wife should not be held in common with another.” 
A wife who shares her husband's lot, be it rich or be it poor, gods 
do praise her fame.” An unmarried girl is the foremost among 
wives (Kumari settha bhariydnam).* The wives were graded as 
those who could behave with their husbands like a mother, sister, 
comrade (sakhi), slave (dàsi), noble lady (ayyā), thief (cori), and 
murderer (vadhaká).? A good wife can suport her children and keep 
the houschold after the death of her husband by spinning the cotton 
and scraping the woman's platted hair (Kappasam kantitum venim 
olikhitum). A good wife leading a godly life with her husband for 
16 years will never go to another man after the death of her hus- 
band. She will keep the virtues in full. A good wife is one who 
abstains from life-slaughter, theft, falsehood, misdeed, and drinking 
liquor, fermented and distilled, which causes sloth. She is virtuous, 
of a lovely nature and does not abuse recluses and brahmins. She 
lives at home with a heart free from stinginess. She has faith 
(saddhasampanno) , sacrifice (cágasampanno) and wisdom (parifia- 
sampanno).* A good husband is like a good wife. A husband is 
an ornament of his wife, her refuge, her object of pleasure, her pro- 
tector and her greatest deity.* 


"When a young wife is first brought to her husband either by 
day or night, she at first feels great fear and bashfulness (tibbam 
hirottappam) in the presence of her mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
husband and even before servants. But aíter living together for 
sometime and acquiring intimacy she addresses her mother-in-law, 
father-in-law and husband thus, ‘Go away, what do you know ?'38 


SEVEN TYPES OF WIFE: The Azgultara Nikàya mentions seven 
types of wife; (1) wife who is always angry, hot-tempered, wishing 
ill of her husband, who is attached to others, and who is ever ready 
to kill her husband, if opportunity arises; (2) she who steals the 
earnings of her husband; (3) she who is lazy, does not mind to 
work, is rough, uses harsh words, wants to lord over the remaining 


29. Digha, III, pp. 191-92. 

30 Jdataka, VI, p. 286. 

31. Ibid., VI, p. 508. 

32. Samyutta, I, p. 6. 

33. Angutta:a, IV, 92 ff.; Jataka. II, 347 ff. 
34. Ibid., IIl, 295 ff. 

35. Ibid. IV, pp. 272-73. 

36. Ibid., II, p. 58. 

37. Cl. Mahabharata, XII, 145.3. 

38 Asguttara, II, p. 78. 
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members of the family including her husband; (4) she who is kind 
to her husband, always protects her husband and also protects his 
earnings; (5) she who is devoted to her husband, always bashful 
and behaves with her husband as an elder sister does towards her 
younger sister; (G) she who finds delight in seeing her husband 
after a long time and who upholds the tradition of the family 
(2012977८८८) ; (7) she who is not angry in any sphere of life, even 
if beaten and oppressed by her husband, who always pardons her 
husband with a loving heart, and who is always devoted to her 
husband like a maid-servant devoted to her master.” 


SEVEN KINDS OF WIFE ACCORDING TO THE JATAKA: In the 
Sujata Jataka' the Buddha himself classifies wives into seven. 
kinds: (1) A wife who is bad-hearted, relentless to the good, hates 
her husband, but loves others and who is a destroyer of everything 
obtained at the cost borne by her husband, is called a destroyer- 
wife. (2) A wife who steals something which her husband procures 
for her by trade or skilled profession or the farmer’s spade, is called 
a thief-wife. (3) A wife who is lazy, passionate, covetous, foul- 
mouthed, full of anger and extreme hatred, careless of duty and op- 
pressive to her subordinates, is cailed a high and mighty wife. (4) 
A wife who sympathises with the good, takes a motherly care of her 
husband and guards her husband’s belongings, is called a motherly 
wife. (5) A wife who is modest, obedient to her husband and res- 
pects her husband as a younger sister respects her elder sisters, is 
called a sisterly wife. (6) A wile who is virtuous, comes of a res- 
pectable family, takes such a pleasure in seeing her husband, as a 
friend takes in seeing his friend after a long absence, and depends 
. entirely upon her husband, is called a friendly wife. (7) A wile 
who is patient, passionate, true to her heart, quiet when abused, 
afraid of violence and submissive to her husband’s will, is called a 
slavish wife. 

TEN KINDS OF WIFE ACCORDING TO THE VINAYAPITAKA : 
According to the Vinayapitaka (III, 139-140) there are ten kinds 
of wives (bhariya): (1) those bought for money, (2) those living 
together voluntarily, (3) those who are enjoyed or made use of 
occasionally (bhogavasini), (4) those who have given cloth, (5) 
those who provide the house with a bowl of water, (6) those who 
have put up a turban in order to carry vessels on their head, (7) 
those who are slaves and wives, (8) those who are artisans and 
wives, (9) those who have brought banners and (10) those who are 
temporary wives (mmuhutlika) .४ 


39. Ariguttara, IV, pp. 92-93. 
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GOOD QUALITIES OF A WOMAN : The Angutiara Nikáya mentions 
the following qualities which every woman should possess. She must 
be obedient to her husband, must use sweet words to him, must act 
according to his liking, should honour and worship her husband's 
superiors, should welcome guests and look after their comforts. She 
should be skilled in spinning and weaving and must not be lazy in 
performing household duties and must be intelligent enough to 
manage household affairs. She must look after the work of menial 
servants and employees in the house, must make arrangements for 
their treatment in case of illness, must preserve the earnings of her 
husband and must not steal them. She must not waste money by 
drinking wine or by other bad means and must not deceive her 
husband. She must take refuge in the three gems, must observe five 
precepts, must be charitable, liberal and not stingy. These are the 
qualities of a dutiful housewife.’ The Anguitara Nikaya (IV, p. 
270) refers to four qualities which enable a woman to obtain victory 
in the next life (Paralokavijayaya patipanno hoti). They are as 
follows: (1) Skill in household duties: she must be able to spin 
yarn and weave cloth from wool and cotton. She must know the 
time of performing different household duties. (2) Capacity to look 
after members of the family : she must take care of her husband's 
servants, maid-servants, and other employees. She must look to 
the performance of their duties properly. She must supply proper 
food to them. They must not be neglected, if ill. (3) Capacity of 
doing everything to the liking of her husband: she must not do 
anything unliked by her husband, even at the sacrifice of her life. 
(4) Thrift : she must save wealth, gold, silver, corn etc. earned by 
her husband. She must not steal and waste them for drinking, 
gambling and other purposes. A woman possessed of these virtues 
and devoted to the three gems, observer of precepts, charitable and 
wise, must be happy in the next world. The Samyuttanikdya (Vol. 
I. p. 37) points out that good housewives are always devoted and 
dutiful to their husbands. "They are always ready to undergo all 
sorts of misery for their beloved husbands. They are known as the 
highest comrades (Bhariya parama sakha). Husband is, on the other 
hand, a woman's emblem and sign (Bhattapafianag itthiyati) + 

DEVOTED WIFE: It is interesting to record here an exemplary 
character of a devoted wife. The husband was attacked with lep- 
rosy, left the city and came to a forest. The devoted wife followed 
him to the wilderness to wait upon him. She nursed her diseased 
husband. Daily she used to rise early in the morning, clean her 
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abode, keep water for her husband to drink, furnish him with tooth- 
stick and water to rinse his mouth. She used to grind medicinal 
herbs and anoint his sores. Daily she went into the forest with a 
basket, a spade and a hook to collect wild fruits and herbs. In this 
way she took care of her husband in the forest till the latter was 
cured of leprosy. But the ungrateful husband on returning home, 
took pleasure with other women and neglected his devoted wife who 
felt this dishonour keenly. The true devotion which this woman 
cherished for her husband was expressed when she said in grief : 
"A woman may be in splendid dress, but if she be an unloved wife, 
she should put an end to her life by fixing a rope". The devoted wife 
regained her former position of honour from her husband at the 
intervention of an ascetic. The Kakkata Jātaka* gives us another 
instance of real devotion to husband. A good, virtuous and devoted 
wife who was charming and beautiful, was wanted by a robber chief 
by killing her husband. She, however, succeeded in saving herself 
and her husband. Further instances of virtuous women may be 
collected from the Jatakas. Sujatà, a faithful, virtuous and dutiful 
girl properly performed her duty to her husband and parents-in- 
law. Asitabhii who was a good and beautiful wife was neglected 
by her husband with the result that she embraced a religious life and 
in course of time became a saint. Rahula's mother was also a 
devoted wife. She embraced religious life with her husband.” 
Kosaladevi died of love for her husband who was deprived of his 
life by his own son.'? 


DEVOTED HUSBAND : A striking example of husband's devotion 
to his wife is found in the case of king Murida. When the queen 
Bhadda, the dear and beloved wife of king Munda died, the king 
neither bathed nor anointed himself nor partook of any food nor 
concerned himself with any affairs but day and night clung in grief 
to her body." 


WICKED WOMAN: The Pili Canon mentions good and bad 
wives. There are various ways in which a wicked woman is to be 
known. She praises her husband's absence from home; she is not 
pleased at his return. She blames him, does him injury and does 
what ought not to be done, and never does what ought to be done. 
She goes to bed with her clothes on and lies with her face turned 
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away from him. She changes her side frequently, sighs a long-drawn 
sigh, feels pain, solicits nature at frequent intervals, acts perversely 
and lends her ear to a stranger's voice. She wastes her husband's 
goods, picks up an intimacy with her neighbours, wanders abroad, 
walks on the streets, disrespects her husband, she is guilty of adultery, 
exposes herself shamelessly to passers by, and standing at the door, 
she often looks around with a confused mind." 


A woman is to be blamed if she is fond of frequenting pleasure- 
gardens, river-banks, houses of relatives or of strangers, if she dresses 
herself smartly, if she is addicted to strong drink, if she stares with 
idle looks or stands before her door. A wicked woman hates her 
husband, if he be poor or sick or old or a habitual drunkard or reck- 
less or dull or overworked by his cares of business or disobliging.* 
One should be known as an outcast if he is seen among the wives of 
friends or relations either by force or with their consent (sakasā 
sampiyena va). 


"Wicked wives are not satisfied with their lot. They are very 
exacting. Somehow or other they will have the thing which they are 
in need of. Husband's poverty is no consideration to them. A 
wicked woman feigns sickness and does not do any household duty.** 
Young wives do not like to take care of old mothers-in-law, but they 
try to poison their husbands’ ears against them." A wife was so 
very wicked as to devise a plan to kill her husband. She fell in love 
with a stranger. She took her husband to the top of a mountain and 
somehow managed to hurl him down the precipice. The Vinaya 
Pitaka refers to a wife's infidelity. A certain woman, while her 
husband was away from home, became pregnant as a result of her 
intrigues with a paramour. She had a premature delivery. 


Wise men of old could not guard their own daughters who es- 
caped with their paramours without their fathers’ knowledge. A 
woman went wrong in spite of the strong guard." A girl corrupted 
herself and took to various tricks to prove her innocence. A bride 
while carried in a closed carriage, accompanied by a large escort, 
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misconducted herself with a king." It is mentioned in a Jitaka 
(Vol I, p. 288) that woman is profligacy incarnate (itthiyo asaté 
nama) .०५ 

ROYAL HAREM: The royal harem was sometimes secretly dis- 
honoured by wicked persons. Once a minister in attendance on the 
king of Benares, misconducted himself in the royal harem. He was 
banished for this heinous offence." A woman misconducted herself 
even with a lame pilot in a ship in mid-stream. The misconduct 
of queen Pingiyani with a royal groom is an instance of a woman’s 
infidelity. Every night when the king was asleep, she misconducted 
herself with the groom.* 

_A wife cannot be trusted, if she has borne ten children."* (na 
vissase itthi dasanna mátaram). Women desire rich lovers but they 
can hardly stick to one man. They even go so far as to cause de- 
filement in sanctified souls by their feminine charms and passionate 
poses.’ 

WOMAN ADOPTING MANY WAYS TO ENTICE A MAN: There are 
many ways in which a woman makes up to a man. She appeals to 
him with dance, song and music; she shakes her dress, moves her 
loin-cloth, exposes her leg, bosom, arm-pit, etc. She scratches the 
ground with a stick, places one foot on the other etc. A clever 
woman, a beautiful woman, a neighbour's wife, a woman who is 
admired by many men, and a woman who seeks a man of wealth for 
mate, should be shunned.*? A famous, wise or respected man will 
lose his glory, if he happens to come under a woman's sway.’ We 
have thus found how women disregarding their social status and 
pecuniary circumstances in which they were put in, used to com- 
mit sin and trick their husbands. Sinful women, when detected, had 
to undergo punishment for their clandestine corruption which de- 
served death, imprisonment, mutilation or cleaving asunder.'' 

FEMALE CHASTITY: Female chastity finds a very important 
place in the Pali Canon. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the 
Digha Niküya points out that violation of chastity was a serious 
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offence. The punishment for a woman who broke her marriage-vow 
was so very severe that the husband could with impunity take away 
her life. The Andabhüta Jataka” refers to the ordeal of fire to prove 
chastity. The Mahaummagga Jataka (No. 546) tells us that a 
bridegroom married the bride after testing her chastity. The Madu- 
lakkhana Játaka (No. 66) furnishes us with an account of ready 
wit and intelligence of a woman in preserving her chastity. 


The Licchavis appear to have a high idea of female chastity. 
The violation of chastity was a serious offence amongst them. The 
Buddha himself says that no women or girls belonging to their clans 
are detained among them by force or abduction (okkassa pasayha) .7* 
A Licchavirájà was enamoured of the beauty of a married woman 
whose husband he engaged as an officer under him; he wanted to 
gain her love, but all his attempts were foiled.” 


ADULTERY : An adulterous woman could save herself from 
punishment by becoming a nun. Two sons of a Kosalan king com- 
mitted adultery." A Licchavi wife committed adultery. Her husband 
warned her several times, but she heeded not. He informed the 
Licchavigana that his wife had committed adultery and he was deter- 
mined to kill her. He then asked the gana or the corporation to 
select a suitable wife for him. The adulterous lady somehow managed 
to become a nun and escaped punishment. Thus it is clear that 
the cases of adultery were tried by the Licchavigana.* 


FELLOW WIVES: In almost all cases fellow-wives quarrelled 
with one another and disturbed domestic peace. A woman could not 
tolerate that her husband should ignore her very existence and 
would take pleasure with other women. A wife of a Savatthian 
householder named Matta was childless; hence her husband took 
another wife named Tissa. Being jealous of the rival wife Matta 
heaped together the sweepings and threw them on the head of her 
co-wife. Tissà endured humiliation and bad behaviour of her fellow- 
wife. Istdasi describes how she was being driven from post to 
pillar, being unable to please her successive husbands or their people 
in spite of her best efforts to do so. Her father was a virtuous 
banker of the excellent city of Ujjayini. She was his only daughter, 
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beloved and pleasing. She was given in marriage to one belonging 
to a respectable and rich family of Sáketa. She saluted her mother- 
in-law and father-in-law and bowed down before them every 
morning and evening as instructed. She once seeing her husband's 
sister, brother and other relatives gave them seats, proper food 
and drink. She entered into her room and approached her husband 
with folded hands after having washed her hands and feet. She 
herself decorated her husband bringing unguents, comb, soap and 
mirror. She boiled rice and washed pots and pans. She served 
her husband as a mother does towards her only son, considering 
service to be the foremost among wives. She used to rise early 
and was never lazy. The husband told his parents that he would 
not live with Jsidasi. His parents spoke highly of her as diligent, 
wise and experienced and could not understand why he had dis- 
liked her. Jsidasi had to return twice to her father's house having 
been turned out of the house by successive husbands because she 
was not agreeable to any one.*! 


SLAVE-WOMEN :  Düsis or slave-women were found in the 
household. Maddi who was a bright and fair lady had 16,000 attend- 
ant women. Slave-woman had to pound rice besides her other 
household duties. A slave-woman could obtain freedom if she could 
prove herself worthy of it." Maid-servants being of low birth were 
naturally uncultured and of low spirits. Some of them were in the 
habit of stealing coins and articles. The Brahmajala Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya** states that the recluse Gotama refused to accept 
bond-women (ddsi-ddsa patiggahamü pativirato samano Gotamo). 
Maid-servants were found to be of religious temperament. They 
observed the precepts." As the master had the full control over his 
female-slaves, his consent was necessary for their marriage. Pasenadi, 
king of Kosala, had to secure the consent of the master before he 
could marry Mallika, the daughter of a slave-woman of a leading 
Sakya chief named Mahanaman. 


The position of female slaves was indeed very pitiful. A slave 
woman like Roman slave girls was the property of her master who 
had every control over her. The treatment of her master or mistress 
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towards her was sometimes most unsatisfactory. She was ill-treated 
in the majority of cases. The Majjhima Nikdya (I, 125) gives usa 
painful instance of ill-treatment by the mistress of a house. A 
woman named Kali was the maid-servant of a householder's wife 
named Vedehikà, living at Savatthi. She was very skilful and cap- 
able of doing her duties properly. She was never lazy. Kili in order 
10 find out whether the fame of her mistress was due to her or not, 
once rose late in the morning, but her mistress was dissatisfied. On 
the second day she rose up late and was rebuked. On the third day 
she rose up still very late and was beaten. There were many other 
cases of ill-treatment towards female-slaves.” 


NURSES : Besides slave women, good nurses were then avail- 
able. King Bimbisára of Magadha suffered from fistula. Five 
hundred nurses served him during his illness. They were all dis- 
charged when he was cured of the disease.” 


DANCING GIRLS: The Jatakas refer to dancing girls who were 
accomplished in dancing and music (Naccagitavaditakusala) ."५ As 
many as sixteen thousand dancing girls were kept in harems by kings 
for royal amusement. A dancing girl was engaged by a king to 
allure his only son who was indifferent to the enjoyment of pleasures 
and who had no desire for the kingdom and who had never had any 
dealings whatsoever with women. She allured the prince by singing 
a sweet song. The prince listened to her captivating song, and desire 
gradually arose in him. He knew the joy of love. He deeply fell in 
love with the dancing girl. The king had to banish from the city 
the prince along with the girl." Similar allurements were offered 
to Gotama during his adolescence. Dancing girls were employed to 
keep the prince in hilarity. They played upon their musical instru- 
ments, danced and sang delightfully.” 


COURTESANS AND PROSTITUTES : During the Rgvedic age"? there 
was no grand system of courtesans as it existed at Vaisali during 
the days of the Buddha. It is quite certain that prostitution existed 
in Rgvedic times, but its extent is disputed. Brotherless girls were 
frequently found to be prostitutes according to the Atharvaveda 
(i. 17.1). The putting away of an illegitimate child is referred to 
in the Rgveda (ii. 29.1). The terms Pumscali and Mahanagni oc- 
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curring in the Atharvaveda (xv.2) and Aitareya Bnahmana (1.27) 
mean a harlot. There are other clear references to prostitution in 
the Rgveda (i. 167, 4; viii, 17, 7). The Vajasaneyisamhita (xxx. 15) 
seems to recognise prostitution as a profession. According to the 
Manusamhit@ a brahmin is forbidden to touch food given by a 
harlot. The same prohibition applies to food given by an unchaste 
woman, and libations of water are not to be offered to women who 
through lust live with many men. 


Courtesans used to attract men by their tempting figure and 
voice, scents, perfumes and touch, and by their dalliance in strata- 
gems. They were like robbers with braided locks, like a poisoned 
drink, evil-tongued like snakes, like all-devouring flame, all-sweeping 
river, etc. They used to court the man whom they disliked just 
in the same manner as the man whom they adored. Being moved 
by their greed or carnal appetite they consumed the rich man in whom 
they were interested." They often assumed different poses to lure 
weak-minded people. They ruined their character, wealth and every- 
thing by their evil ways. They went so far as to take away the 
lives of persons who used to visit them every night with handsome 
fees.': Some courtesans appeared to have altered the despicable 
course of their life through the influence of the Buddha’s Dhamma 
(Norm). Their character as courtesans even in the prime of their 
blooming youth, yielded place to saintly character in the later stage 
of their life. 


Some of the leading courtesans made a'profitable trade of pros- 
titution by maintaining a regular brothel, containing as many as 
five hundred prostitutes. In a brothel where out of 1,000 pieces of 
money received, 500 were taken by the prostitutes and the remain- 
ing 500 were spent to buy clothes, perfumes and garlands. Men 
who visited the houses of ill-fame received garments to clothe them- 
selves in and stayed the night there; then next day they put off the 
garments they had received and put on those they had brought and 
went away. 


There was a law at Vaisali by which the most handsome girl 
born in the family was not allowed to marry but was reserved for 
the pleasures of the people. 

SOME DISTINGUISHED COURTESANS : In the Buddha's time there 
were famous courtesans, Ambapali, Padumavati, Salavati Sirima, 
Sama, Sulasa and Addhakasi. Ambapali of VaiSili was beautiful, 
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graceful, pleasant, full of faith (pasadikà), and gifted with the 
highest beauty of e 29! well-versed in dancing, singing and 
lute-playing. Vaiéali became more and more flourishing through 
her.! She was much visited by desirous people. She used to take 
50 kahapanas for one night. King Bimbisara of Magadha visited 
her at VaiSali and remained with her for 7 days. She was with child 
by him and bore him a son, later known as Abhaya. She invited 
the Buddha to take food in her house. The Master was fed sump- 
tuously by the courtesan.’ She fully realised the transitoriness of 
every phenomenon of the universe and adopted a religious life. 
Padumavati was a courtesan of Ujjain. 'King Bimbisara heard of 
her beauty and spent one night with her. She had a son by him. In 
course of time she thoroughly grasped the Buddha's Dhamma in 
form and meaning and became a saint. The incidents in the life of 
Padumavati resembled those in the life of Ambapali. Salavati was 
a handsome and exquisitely beautiful courtesan of Ràjagriha. She 
was an expert in dancing and lute-playing. Her fee was 100 kaha- 
banas for one night. She became pregnant and during her pregnancy 
she gave strict orders to her door-keeper not to allow anybody to see 
her saying that she was sick. À son was born to her who was thrown 
on a dust-heap. The child was brought to the palace by the order 
of the prince and was brought up by nurses. This child was named 
Jivaka who became the most renowned physician of his time.’™ 
Sirima was the daughter of the courtesan Silavati.' She was a 
courtesan of great beauty. This courtesan listened to the discourses 
delivered by the Buddha. The Vimanavatihu Commentary (p. 75; 
Cf. Vimanavathu, p. 2), says that Sirima fell ill and died,’ Sama 
was a courtesan of Benares. Her fee was 1,000 pieces of money per 
night. She was a favourite of the kings and had a suite of 500 
female slaves. She was the cause of the death of a young merchant 
who was enamoured of her beauty.!'" Sulasa was a beautiful woman 
of the city of Benares. She had a train of 500 courtesans, and her 
fee was 1,000 pieces a night. She fell in love with a robber. She 
was the cause of his death. Addhakasi became a courtesan and 
later on adopted a religious life.'? 
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Some women in the days of the Buddha were not behind their 
male brothers in education. The verses in the Therigétha are attri- 
buted in the tradition of the Pali Canon to some saintly sisters. The 
religious harangue of Sukkà and the philosophical discussions of 
Khema and Dhammadinni may be cited as instances of the attain- 
ments of Indian women. Khem attained pre-eminence as a person 
of great wisdom and understanding with rare capacity to grasp and 
unveil the true significance of the Buddha's Dhamma. Dhamma- 
dinnà acquired great skill in answering satisfactorily the questions 
relating to any aspect of Buddha's Dhamma. Uppalavanna occupied 
the foremost rank among those who excelled in great supernormal 
faculties. The Therigatha refers to the fact that in the Buddha's 
days women who broke the fetters of worldly life, sang extempore 
learned verses on many occasions, especially when Māra the Bud- 
dhist Satan tried in vain his level best to lead astray the saintly 
sisters sometimes by lewd temptations and sometimes by frightful 
sights. The verses uttered by women and the record of the educa- 
tional career of some individual ladies, bear testimony to the fact 
that education must have been in vogue among females in the days 
of the Buddha. Ambapàáli's verses bring out well how men cared 
for the youthful beauty and not for the 'man' in the man or 
woman.’ The Samyuttanikaya (1. pp. 212-13) mentions a woman 
who had the power of oratory. It says that a nun named Sukkà 
delivered a religious sermon to a great audience at Rijagriha. A 
demon listened to it and declared in the streets of Rajagriha that 
Sukkà was distributing honey and the wise should go and drink 
it. Khemà was learned, intelligent, vastly read, eloquent and full 
of ready wit. King Prasenajit of Kosala went to her, saluted and 
questioned her whether a being alter death is reborn or not. Khema 
replied, "it is not answered by the Buddha.” The king asked her 
the cause of not answering the question. The nun asked the king 
whether he had anybody who could count the sand of the Ganges 
and drops of water in the sea. The king answered in the negative. 
The nun said ‘If any being is free (rom attachment of five Khandhas, 
it becomes immeasurable and fathomless like a big sea. Hence re- 
birth of such a being alter death is beyond conception’. The king 
was pleased with her for her answer and left her."* Bhaddà Kunda- 
lakesa went to learned persons and learnt their methods of know- 
ledge. There was no one equal to her in debate except Sariputta by 
whom she was defeated in argument.’ The Majjhima Nikāya 
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(Pt. I, 299 ff.) refers to Dhammadjnna, a learned woman, well 
versed in Buddhist philosophy. Dammadinna mastered Vinaya 
well::9» There was an educated maid named Lata who was the 
daughter of a Sávatthian lay disciple. She was learned, wise, and 
intelligent. Nanduttard was versed in vijjaá (higher knowledge, 
science) and sippa (art, craft).  Patacara mastered Vinaya 
Pitaka.! She attained pre-eminence as a repository of the Vinaya 
tradition and was a specialist in the Vinaya lore. 


TMARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS : In the days of the Buddha girls 
were sometimes seen to have been married at the age of 16.'?*^ The 
marriage of princess Vajird with king Ajatasatru of Magadha, 
the son of her father’s sister, is an illustration of cousin marriage. 
Magha, a Magadhan householder, married his maternal uncle's 
daughter named Sujata. Ananda was enamoured of the beauty of 
his father's sister's daughter, Uppalavanna, and wanted to marry 
her.’ The Jataka (No. 262) '** relates that a king had a daughter 
and a nephew who were in love with each other. The king wanted 
to marry his daughter with the prince of some other kingdom. But 
the king's intention was not fulfilled. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to his nephew. 


THREE FORMS OF MARRIAGE : Marriage was of three forms : 
(1) marriage arranged by the guardians of both parties, (2) 
sayamvara marriage and (3) gandharva marriage. The first form 
of marriage was akin to the prajüpalya form of marriage current 
among the Hindus. Equality oí birth and not of wealth was a 
matter of primary consideration before the marriage settlement. 
Migara, a Savatthian banker, considered the equality of birth before 
he agreed to the proposal made by the banker Dhanafijaya of Saketa 
for the marriage of his daughter Visakha with Migara's ४०.१४ 
A Sāvatthian girl was married to a husband of the same caste in 
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another village.'?* Isidāsī, the daughter of a virtuous and wealthy 
merchant, was married to a merchant's son of equal position, 
The usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom 
used to come to the bride's house for marriage. The bridegroom 
and his party were received with great honour and they were 
provided with both lodgings and requisites, garlands, perfumes, 
garments, and the rest. King Prasenajit of Kosala, while intending to 
establish a connection with the Buddha's family by marriage, was 
deceived by the Sakyas who gave in marriage to him the daughter 
of a slave woman. This deception was avenged by his son Vidü- 
dabha.?' The marriage of Kisagotami, the daughter of a poverty 
striken family, who showed the notable example of wearing a beggarly 
dress, with the*son of a rich merchant, was not preceded by any 
consideration of a caste or rank.’ Equality of birth, family, and 
wealth had to be sacrificed by the parents of Kundalakesi in marrying 
her with a thief.» Capa, a daughter of a chief hunter, was given 
to an ascetic as his wife. The second form of marriage was 
sayambara or a girl publicly choosing her husband for herself 
from a number of suitors assembled for the purpose. The Kundla 
Jataka (No. 536) refers to the marriage of Princess Kanha who 
was allowed to have five men as her husbands. This is evidently 
a reminiscence of the sayarubara marriage of Draupadi in the 
Mahabharata. The Nacca Játaka (No. 32) refers to this kind of 
marriage. Princes from all countries assembled. The king sent for 
his daughter and asked her to choose her husband. The girl 
appeared before the assembly and selected one for her life-mate. 
The selected husband was then found to be wanting in modesty and 
was therefore disapproved by the king. The Dkammapada 
Commentary records another instance of sayambara marriage (Vol. 
I, pp. 278-79). The third form of marriage was the gardharva 
marriage in which the bride and the bridegroom used to make their 
own choice without the knowledge of their guardians and were mar- 
ried without rites or ceremonies. The Katthahari Jataka (Jat. No. 7) 
relates that a king went to his pleasure garden and saw a woman 
merrily singing songs. The king fell in love with her at first sight 
and became intimate with her. The woman told the king that she 
would become a mother. The king gave her the signet-ring from 
his finger and said " If it be a girl, spend the ring on her nurture, 
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and if it be a boy, bring the ring and the child to me." In course 
of time a boy was born. After great difficulty the boy was proved 
to be the son of the king, and was made viceroy and his mother, the 
queen-consort. This fact reminds us of the well-known union of 
Sakuntala with king Dusyanta in the Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam of 
Kalidasa. 

MATCH-MAKERS : The match-makers used to approach the bride 
first and they had not made the proposal to her people before they 
sounded her and got her assent, as we find in the Pali account of 
Visakhá's marriage." 


CASES OF ELOPEMENT : In the Buddha's days there were 
cases of elopement. Eloped women were sometimes married and 
sometimes they used to pass off as wives without going through 
any matrimonial rite.^* Patacara the daughter of a rich banker of 
Savatthi fell in love with her own page. She eloped with her lover 
and took shelter in a distant place. They spent their days as 
husband and wife. A king of Ko$ala after slaying the king of 
Benares, bore off his queen to be his own wife.” Elopement and 
preservation of chastity inter alia contributed largely to the observance 
of purdah by the tender sex before and after marriage. But there 
are exceptions. Visakha, while going to her father-in-law’s house 
just after her marriage, entered the city of Sávatthi not under the 
purdah but standing in a chariot uncovered showing herself to all." 
Daughters of respectable families who did not ordinarily stir out, 
used to go on foot during a festival with their own retinue.!* 


AUSPICIOUS DAYS FOR MARRIAGE : Auspicious days were selected 
for marriage in which the bride or bridegroom was brought home 
or sent forth. The bridegroom did not come to the bride's house 
for marriage knowing the day fixed to be inauspicious.'* 


RULES FOR THE MARRIAGE OF VAISALI GIRLS : There were rules 
restricting the marriage of all girls born at Vaisili to that city 
alone. The people of Vaisali had made a law that a daughter born 
in the first district could marry only in the first district, and not 
in the second or third ; that one born in the middle district could 
marry only in the first and second ; but that one born in the last 
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district could marry in any one of the three; moreover that no 
marriage was to be contracted outside VaiSali.** A Licchavi who 
wanted to marry, could ask the corporation or the Licchavigana to 
select a suitable bride for him.'!? 


Dowry : As regards dowry a Savatthian banker named Migara 
on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter Visakha, gave her 
as dowry, 500 carts filled with money, 500 carts filled with gold 
vessels, 500 carts filled with silver vessels, 500 carts filled with 
copper vessels, 500 carts filled with silk garments, 500 carts filled 
with clarified butter, 500 carts filled with rice, husked and winnowed, 
and 500 carts filled with ploughs, ploughshares and farm implements, 
60,000 powerful bulls, 60,000 milch cows and some powerful 
bull-calves.!" - 


BATH AND PERFUME MONEY : The marriage of girls was cele- 
brated with bath-money given by the father to his daughter. Mahi- 
kosala, father of Pasenadi, king of Kosala, gave his daughter Kosala- 
devi in marriage to king Bimbisara of Magadha and gave her a village 
in Kast for her bath and perfume-money.' Vajira, the daughter 
of Pasenadi of Kosala, was given in marriage to Ajatasatru of 
Magadha, and KiSigrama was given to her by her father as her 
bath and perfume-money.''? 


ADMONITIONS GIVEN TO A GIRL AFTER MARRIAGE WHILE BEING 
SENT TO FATHER-IN-LAW'S HOUSE : Some admonitions were given to 
the girl after marriage, while she was being sent to her father-in-law's 
hcuse. The private conversation of the mother-in-law or other female 
members was not to be communicated to the slaves. The conversa- 
tions of the slaves and servants were not to be communicated to per- 
sons inside the household. Poor relatives and friends should be helped 
without considering their means of repayment. A wife should stand 
up and not remain sitting, while seeing her mother-in-law or father- 
in-law. A wife should eat after her mother-in-law, father-in-law 
and husband have taken their meals. She should perform all house- 
hold duties before going to sleep. A monk must be given whatever 
food there was in the house as soon as he would come to the door 
of the house. 

PoLvANDRY: Polyandry is not Vedic. There is no passage 
containing any clear reference to such a custom. In the Rgveda 
(X, 85, 37, 38) and the Atharvaveda (XIV, 1, 44, 52.61 ; 2.14, 27) 
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verses are occasionally found in which husbands are mentioned in 
relation to a single wife. Polyandry existed in the Buddha's 
time. A woman could not marry more than one man at a time, 
nor could she as a general rule marry twice in her life, though there 
were exceptions.’ A bride was given in marriage to another 
bridegroom on the failure of the selected bridegroom's coming to 
the bride's house on the appointed day. It was not the custom 
for a wedded wife to take another mate, even if she was not loved 
by her husband.4* A barren wife told her husband to marry her 
sister and the husband did so. A husband took another wife on 
account of the delay on part of his first wife in returing to her 
husband's house from her father's house.’ A husband sent his 
naughty and deceitful wife away and took a second wife In 
some of the Jatakas (Nos. 514, 538) we find that some kings had 
as many as 16,000 wives. Thus we see that while a wife does not 
generally appear to have taken more than one husband, a man 
appears to have married more than one woman. A Vedic Indian 
could have more than one wife.!™ 


DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE : Divorce was allowed but without 
any formal decree"? Re-marriage of women was not unknown in 
the Buddha's time.!5 
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STUDY OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By 
R. C. MAJUMDAR 


The achievement of independence has brought a new conscious- 
ness of the importance of Indian history and the proper method of 
its study. It is rightly felt that we must make a fresh approach to 
the study of Indian history without any bias and prejudice such as 
coloured the views of European writers. They could not shake off 
the superiority-complex and racial arrogance which generally cha- 
racterised European attitude towards non-Europeans. In addition, 
the English writers could hardly forget that they were divinely 
ordained to rule over the Indians whose abject dependence to a 
small country, and the circumstances which so easily brought it 
about, formed the proper measure of their attainments and abilities. 
Besides, the impediments, due to political exigencies, which stood in 
the way of finding out and recording the facts of the British period, 
being removed, we should be in a position to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

The emphasis on the study of Indian history does not form 
merely an academic question. Its roots lie deep in a recognition of 
the fact that a correct knowledge of Indian history in its different 
aspects is bound to be a formative force, of no little significance, in 
the growth and development of the new era of progress and great- 
ness which is just dawning before us. 

So far there is a general agreement. But all that has been said 
merely constitutes the negative aspect of the problem, and hints at 
the pitfalls we are to avoid. Far more difficult is the positive 
approach to the subject, laying down broad principles upon which 
we should proceed to expound or reconstruct the history. The diffi- 
culty is not a little increased by the fact that we are now turning 
more and more to history for sustaining or supporting our newly 
awakened national consciousness and pride. Another factor of 
considerable importance is the tacit assumption, made by every 
educated Indian, that the interpretation of Indian history is his 
birth-right. He may have as little knowledge or training in history 
as, say, in economics and physics, but while he would not venture 
to express any opinion on the problem of foreign exchange or the 
construction of an electric plant, he would glibly talk of the charac- 
teristic phases of Indian culture, the main currents of Indian history, 
influence of caste upon Indian politics and economy, racial and com- 
munal relations in the past, etc. etc. 

To such a man historical inferences rest more upon intuition 
than a careful study of data, patiently collected from many sources, 
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and a proper assessment of their value by a critical and scientific 
process of reasoning. For all these require training in mental dis- 
cipline as well as industry which few are willing or able to undergo, 
while intuition is a mental luxury which none is willing to forego. 


Last, but by no means of least importance, is the legacy of 
historical catchwords and shibboleths that we have inherited from 
the period of our political agitation against the British. During 
that period assumptions favourable to our political ideals and 
demands were freely treated as history, without any scrutiny, and, 
by constant repetition over a long period, these have been tacitly 
accepted as historical facts. 

The three factors noted above are mainly responsible for the 
many ills from which Indian history is suffering now and is likely 
to suffer more in future. This may be illustrated by a few concrete 
instances. LO ARP प 

There are now loud talks about the proper integration of Indian 
history and culture. Now this ‘integration’ is one of those much- 
abused catch-words and slogans which many use, but few understand, 
or care to explain. It is a ready device to uphold loose thinking 
and vague generalisations without any basis of ascertained facts and 
a proper understanding of their relations. It is all very well to say 
of integration of different forces and factors in Indian history. It 
appeals to our head and heart, and at once raises the study of Indian 
history to a high and distinguished level. But the one fly in the 
ointment is our ignorance, or at least very limited knowledge, of 
many of those forces and factors which we are supposed to integrate. 
Undaunted by this difficulty, and led by the false analogy of Euro- 
pean history, of which we possess an abundant store of ascertained 
facts, the supporters of integration theory loudly assert that history 
is not a chronicle but an interpretation and integration of events. 
This is a truism which nobody can deny; but the truth of the. 
matter is that so long as there is no chronicle of events, based on 
an accurate study of sufficient data, interpretation would be mis- 
leading, and any attempt at integration would be a mere waste of 
time. It is perhaps not a mere accident that one, who is lacking in 
a knowledge of basic factors, and is either unwilling or unable to 
acquire it, seeks to gain cheap popularity as a great historian by 
uttering a number of platitudes and substituting, for true historical 
generalisations, the so-called integration of a number of unrelated 
facts derived by psychological and intuitional processes working 
in his own mind. He bypasses the long and tedious road, chalked 
out by history, in order to avoid a toilsome journey, and hopes to 
make a short cut through the pleasant wood that skirts it on both 
sides. But soon he loses his way amidst the thick forest and, unable 
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to reach his destination, draws a mental vision of what his eyes 
fail to see. There is alas ! no royal road to history. 

A chronicle of basic facts, undiluted with any theory, must form 
the foundation on which the historical study of any great movement 
must rest. Otherwise history would be, both literally and figura- 
tively, a mere castle in the air, or a floating balloon which dazzles 
the spectator for some moments and then either vanishes in the sky 
or crashes on the ground. It does not matter what sort of super- 
structure you desire, a chronicle of facts must be the foundation on 
which it can be built. 


It is a sign of the times that in many matters, particularly 
social, religious, and to some extent, even political, we claim to be 
guided more by historical precedent, than by abstract reasoning. 
In case of social reforms, or legislation for the same, both sides 
strain their utmost to quote passages from our ancient literature 
in support of their respective standpoints. Sometimes both seem 
to make a good case, to the utter bewilderment of the lay public. 
It serves as a good illustration of the danger involved in the process 
of integration based on an insufficient study of the available data. 

One of the most familiar expressions now-a-days is the genius 
of Indian culture, to which, it is desired, that every progress must 
conform, in respect of education, society, religion, political and 
economic system, art, literature, and what not This may be taken 
as. the unanimous and insistent demand of free India. But while 
everybody uses this worn-out phrase, in season and out of season, 
no one stops to examine it in a detached spirit or explain what it 
really means. Most often each takes his own pre-conceived idea 
on the subject as truly representing the genius of Indian culture. 
A very remarkable instance is furnished by the speeches at the Peace 
Conference which occasionally meets to preach the gospel of non- 
violence to the extent of eschewing all wars in future. It is a laudable 
object, and the eloquent speakers certainly mean well, though they 
are hardly likely to affect in any way the race for armaments herald- 
ing the next global war. But one turns aghast when Indian delegates, 
one after another, claim on behalf of their country that it has always 
preached and practised the cult of peace and non-violence. A greater 
perversion of Indian history and culture it is difficult to imagine. 
Since the dawn of Indian history, its course has run through war 
and bloodshed. Any king who felt powerful enough was enjoined 
upon by Kautilya to invade his neighbour's territory. That this 
theory was fully carried into practice is testified to by all the facts 
so far known to us on the unimpeachable testimony of contemporary 
inscriptions. The founders of the Maurya and Gupta Empires, on 
which India justly looks back with pride and glory, were votaries 
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of the blood and iron policy of relentless war, and hundreds and 
thousands of lesser monarchs in India followed in their footsteps. 
With the single exception of Asoka, we do not know of any Indian 
ruler who showed any aversion to war on ethical grounds. 

If from practice we turn to precept, Hinduism is the only cul- 
ture that has raised war to the level of a high meritorious and dig- 
nified form of activity. All the scriptures regard it as a pious duty 
for members of a high class in society to learn the art of war from 
their childhood and engage in fight whenever occasion arises. But 
Indian culture goes much further, and provides an ethical background 
of the war. If there is any single text which may be said to enjoy the 
same rank among the Hindus as the Bible among the Christians and 
the Quran among the Muslims, it is the Bhagavad-Gitd. It has gained 
a very high prestige and popularity among the Hindus of all sects 
and shades of opinion during the last two thousand years. In this 
sacred poem, Lord Krsna, regarded as the full incarnation of God, 
urged the unwilling Arjuna to fight against his own kinsmen, by 
propounding the philosophy which has formed the web of Indian 
life ever since. 

It is true that saints like Gautama Buddha and Mahavira 
preached Ahimsa or non-violence. But while their teachings led to 
vegetarian diet on a large scale, they had no effect on political ideas. 
The Jaina and Buddhist rulers did not show the least aversion to 
war and bloodshed, and their followers of the same persuasion never 
lagged behind. 

In the face of all these facts one might think that only a 
perverted mind and intellect can find support for the cult of peace, 
as preached in the Peace Conference, in the genius of Indian culture. 
But the real explanation seems to be that those who advocate this 
view have no sufficient knowledge of facts about the general course 
of Indian history, and support a pre-conceived view by merely bring- 
ing together such data as are in their favour. With them the teach- 
ings of Gautama Buddha and Mahávira at one end, and those 
of Mahatma Gandhi at the other, mark the beginning and end of a 
fixed even tenor of Indian culture without any deviation on the 
right or on the left. They are not troubled by the multitude of 
facts which are in conflict with this view, partly because they do 
not know most of them, and partly because they cannot bring upon 
this or any other question, on which they have formed a definite 
or fixed view, that detached attitude which takes into consideration 
both the pros and cons. They are out to maintain an ideal which 
appeals to them, and cite some facts of Indian history only to delude 
themselves and others into the belief that the ideal advocated by them 
is fully in consonance with the spirit of Indian culture. 
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Instances are not wanting to show how a similar attitude of 
mind is responsible for misinterpretation, if not complete perver- 
sion, of Indian history, even when the facts are only too well-known. 
The most interesting example is the view, vigorously maintained 
and sedulously propagated by the Congress party, that India 
achieved her freedom from the British yoke by purely non-violent 
means. ‘Nothing can be more erroneous than this extreme view. 
Nobody denies that the Passive Resistance, Non-violent Non-Co- 
operation, or Civil Disobedience movement, initiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and above all his saintly character, wonderful personality 
and wide humane outlook soaring high above all racial and geogra- 
phical limitations, were invaluable contributions to the moral and 
political uplift of India at one of the greatest crises of her destiny. 
But no student of history will readily admit that all this alone 
could or did force the Englishmen to ‘quit India’. It is only neces- 
sary to remember a (ew well-known facts. The non-violent agitation 
had done its best (or worst from the British point of view) by 1942, 
and ere long became a spent-up force causing no serious anxiety to 
the British. Yet even in those critical days of 1942, when the fate 
of the British Empire hung in the balance on account of the rapid 
advance of the Japanese, the British did not grant that freedom to 
India which they conceded five years later, when they were in a 
much stronger position to combat the Congress campaign. There 
must, therefore, be something more than the non-violent campaign 
of the Congress which proved to be the deciding factor in granting 
freedom to India. In this connection a student of Indian history 
cannot and should not overlook certain coincidence of events during 
the Second World War. At the beginning of that War the British 
Government paid no heed to the request of the Congress to declare 
whether their war-aims included the elimination of imperialism in 
India. The brilliant victorious campaign of Hitler in Europe was 
followed by the Viceroy's statement of August 8, 1940. On March 
8, 1942, the Japanese troops entered Rangoon. Three days later was 
announced the mission of Cripps who offered Dominion Status. The 
Azad Hind force, formed by Netaji, advanced with Japanese troops 
towards India in 1943. In May 1944, Gandhiji was released from 
prison before his full term was over. On February 18, 1946, the 
ratings of the Royal Indian Navy rose in open mutiny, and the very 
next day the Cabinet Mission was announced. These coincidences 
are certainly very striking. In the absence of the secret documents 
of the British Government which are not likely to be released soon, 
it is, of course, unwise to pass a definite opinion on the motives 
which induced the British to grant freedom to India, or to make a 
proper estimate of the influences which forced them to do so. But 
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it is impossible to ignore either the effect of hammering blows in- 
flicted by Germany and Japan which shattered the power and pres- 
tige of England and made her a satellite of U.S.A., or the revolt of 
the Indian army and navy which sapped the very foundation on 
which British Imperialism stood in India. In any case, though 
final judgment must be reserved till more facts are available, one 
can hardly feel any doubt that the stage for the ultimate success of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, was really set by the 
violent measures of men like Hitler and Subhas Bose. 

The theory that India achieved her independence by non- 
violent means alone, is not only historically untrue, but is a snare 
and a delusion to which unwary people may easily fall a victim. 
It is urged, even by eminent Indians, that in non-violent campaign 
of Gandhiji India has revealed a new method for curing all the ills 
from which the world is suffering today. Whether even the present 
Indian leaders, who were closest associates of the Mahatma, and 
even now swear by his name, really believe in the potent effect of the 
new weapon forged by Mahatma Gandhi, may be seriously doubted. 
At least it is quite clear that they have no faith in its practical appli- 
cation to present politics. If, as is claimed, Mahatma Gandhi, by 
wielding the weapon of non-violence alone, did really bring down 
the mighty British Empire to its knees, is it not very strange that 
his successors would not resort to it in taming a small power like 
Pakistan, for her activities in Kashmir, or even a still smaller power 
like the Nizam of Hyderabad ? In both the cases, the chief disciples 
and political heirs of Gandhiji used naked brute force without even 
a thought of Satyagraha or less violent means. ‘We are, therefore, 
forced to the conclusion that there is no historical basis for the claim 
that India has demonstrated, by successful operation, that non- 
violent passive resistance is more efficacious than military force. 

It is not a little curious that the very men, who abjure violence, 
sometimes grow enthusiastic over deeds of violence when they 
appeal to their patriotic feelings. Here, again, they are not parti- 
cularly careful about historical accuracy, and are guided mainly by 
sentiments or pre-conceived notions. An apt illustration is afforded 
by the great outbreak of 1857. In the days of our political struggle 
against the British, the Sepoy Mutiny was construed as a 
National War of Independence in order to infuse courage and con- 
fidence into the minds of fighters by holding out a great histori- 
cal precedent before them. But, unfortunately, though the need has 
ceased, the old ideas still continue. It is now almost an article of 
faith with many Indians, particularly political thinkers and active 
political workers of the Congress Party, that what took place in 
1857 was an organised war of independence on a national basis, 
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and the leaders of this movement, particularly Nana Sahib, Baha- 
dur Shah, Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi, Tantia Topi and Kunwar 
Singh, are regarded as great martyrs for the cause of the country. 
Unfortunately, there has been no patient investigation of historical 
facts to show how far this view can be maintained. It now behoves 
the students of Indian history to consider dispassionately the facts 
that are known to us, and to judge how far the movement can be 
called a National War of Independence. It is not possible within 
the short compass of this paper to judge the question in all its de- 
tails, but attention may be drawn to the proper line of investigation, 
which would incidentally show the shallowness of the views so 
widely held in this country. In order to find out whether it was a 
National War of Independence, it is necessary to investigate, first 
whether . there was a widespread national feeling in India at the 
time ; secondly, whether there was an organised conspiracy on a 
wide basis before the outbreak ; and thirdly, whether there was a well 
concerted plan of fighting against the British. Unfortunately, so 
far as the available evidence goes, all these three questions have to be 
answered in the negative. 


Again, it must be pointed out that all the great leaders men- 
lioned above had their own personal grudge against the British. 
Nana Sahib lost his pension, Lakshmibai her state, and Bahadur 
Shah his honour and prestige and the hope of succession for his 
favoured son. Tantia Topi, being an adherent of Nana Sahib, 
naturally fell in with him and need not be separately considered. 
Kunwar Singh also had his grudge against the British, who failed 
to help him in times of need, in spite of lifelong loyal services to 
them. It is also to be remembered that all these leaders, far from 
joining the sepoys when they rebelled against the British, were 
strongly attached to the British for some time, until, for some 
reason or other, they joined the movement. This can be definitely 
proved in the case of Nana Sahib and the Rani of Jhansi, both of 
whom offered to help the English at the outbreak of the movement, 
and the Rani was so far trusted by the British that even after the 
open mutiny of the sepoys at Jhansi, the Rani was appointed to ad- 
minister the state on behalf of the British. Nana Sahib’s offer of help 
was actually accepted by the British and he sent his own troops 
to guard the British treasury against the mutinous soldiers. Bahadur 
Shah was practically forced to join the movement when the rebel 
sepoys actually entered the Red Fort in Delhi. As regards Kunwar 
Singh, a recent writer has stated that he organised the mutiny of 
the sepoys at Dinapore; but the statement made by one of the closest 
associates of Kunwar Singh, recently brought to light by Dr. K. K. 
Dutta, shows that when the mutinous sepoys of Dinapore arrived at 
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Arrah, they held out a threat to the officers or servants of Kunwar 
Singh that if the latter refused to join them, they will march on to 
his native place Jagadishpore. These are all revealing circumstances 
and prove how little foundation there is for claiming these persons 
as leaders of a great national movement. 


The conduct of these leaders after they joined the movement 
is also worth consideration. Nana Sahib is credited with having 
sent emissaries to different parts of India with a view to organising 
a combined resistance. The evidence in favour of this is, however, 
very scanty, and cannot be regarded as of much value. But even if 
he did so, his attempts did not meet with any success. His conduct 
during the movement is certainly not praiseworthy in any way. He 
betrayed the British by going back upon his promise of helping them 
with his troops. He also betrayed Bahadur Shah and the cause of 
the sepoys when he dissuaded those of Kanpur from marching to 
Delhi to join the other mutineers from different parts of India, who 
had assembled there. Further, he declared himself Peshwa and assum- 
ed that dignity with pomp and grandeur. He never exerted himself to 
relieve Delhi, though it was obvious to the meanest intellect that 
the fate of Delhi would decide the fate of the movement. He showed 
the greatest incapacity for military operations, and brought eternal 
disgrace upon the fair name of India by his cruel massacre of the 
English women and children at Kanpur. 


Bahadur Shah's impotence either as a ruler or as an individual 
is too well known to be referred to in detail. He played an insigni- 
ficant part in the whole course of the movement. His attempt to save 
his own life, when the movement failed, by denying all knowledge of, 
or active participation in it was mean and ignoble. Besides, we 
have positive evidence that, even after accepting the leadership of 
the sepoys, and while they were shedding their blood for the defence 
of Delhi, Bahadur Shah was secretly carrying on intrigues against 
them with the British. 


The three other persons, namely Rani of Jhansi, Tantia Topi 
and Kunwar Singh, undoubtedly shed lustre on the whole movement 
by their bravery and brilliant military strategy. For this they are 
worthy of being remembered and honoured by posterity; but none 
of them can claim to be a leader of the movement, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that any of them fought and died for the libera- 
tion of India. 


The above conclusions must be regarded as only provisional, 
because the full materials are not yet available to us. It is gratifying 
to note that the Government of India have made arrangements for 
writing a comprehensive History of the Great Movement of 1857, 
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and we must all patiently wait till the publication of this book be- 
fore forming a final judgment. But it would appear from what has 
been said above that there is very little ground for the opinion, 
now so widely held, that there was a great War of National Inde- 
pendence in 1857, or that Nana Sahib and the other persons men- 
tioned above were great martyrs. However painful it may be, it is 
now the plain duty of a student of Indian history to read dis- 
passionately the history of those times in the light of all available 
evidence, and if need be, to debunk the heroes from the high pedestal 
which they have occupied for nearly half a century. 


The instances cited above would point to some of the potential 
dangers from which the study of Indian history is likely to suffer 
in free India, viz. passions or prejudices created by political exigen- 
cies, or attachment to or association with political parties. The 
Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Communists, each try to 
interpret the history and culture of India more in consonance with 
their political faiths than in accordance with reasonable deductions 
from ascertained facts. Sometimes the process involves an artificial 
reconstruction of the history of India for a thousand years. The 
Congress view of Hindu-Muslim fraternity and equality may be 
Cited as a classic example. It was perhaps originally intended merely 
as a handy weapon to combat the ' Divide and Rule' policy of the 
British. But even eminent nationalist leaders like Lajpat Rai re- 
interpreted the whole of medieval history of India in order to support 
the Congress view. Things came to such a pass that even when the 
political exigency was over, the old shibboleth passed as history, 
and even now many eminent persons hold that the Hindus did not 
lose their independence before the advent of the British and enjoyed 
equal political right with the Muslims. The name of Akbar is trium- 
phantly brought out as the apostle of harmony. The fact that he 
was disowned, in this respect, by the entire Muslim community, 
save a few sycophants, is ignored, and the intolerance of Alauddin 
Khalji, Sikandar Lodi, Aurangzeb and others is clearly forgotten. 
Nor does it occur as strange to any protagonist of this Hindu- 
Muslim fraternity, that no Hindu ever sat on the throne of Delhi 
during the six hundred years that intervened between the Muslim 
and British conquests. Of course, it would be idle to expect that 
these persons would care much for the feelings and beliefs of the 
contemporary Hindus in this respect. An Indian ruler who defeated 
the Muslims shortly after their initial conquest openly boasted that 
he had once more made Aryavarta true to its name (abode of Áryas) 
by killing the Muslims. In the nineteenth century Ram Mohan Roy 
referred to the end of injury and insult of Muslim rule of nine 
hundred years. 
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A bulky Report published by the Congress in 1930 (or there- 
abouts) is a still more curious specimen of such perversion of Indian 
history. In order to support the Congress view of Hindu-Muslim 
fraternity, the plain facts of the Muslim intolerance and persecution 
of the Hindus, vouched for by the Muslims themselves, have been re- 
written in such a perverted form as would excite today only ridicule 
and contempt. But the Congress is not alone to blame in this respect. 
The Communist historian of our struggle for freedom attaches little 
value to the work of all eminent political leaders from Ram Mohan 
Roy to Gokhale and Tilak, and regards the mass of industrial workers 
as the chief pivot in the struggle. The Hindu Mahasabha judges 
every phase of Indian history and culture by the sole test of its 
own conception of Sanatana Dharma (Eternal Law) of India, 
which is purely a creation of its own imagination. 


It is high time to turn our serious attention to these new 
dangers and pitfalls of Indian history which are likely to take the 
place of the old. We have heard of Fascism, Nazism, and Bolshevism 
re-writing history to suit their own political creeds. India must 
avoid this great danger by keeping steadily in view the scientific 
method of studying history which we should ever regard as a price- 
less heritage from the West. Any relaxation from this high standard, 
for political exigencies or party politics, would have serious conse- 
quences, in future, on our intellectual life. The widely expressed 
desire for re-orientation of Indian history by the free Indians is 
laudable as an ideal, but the execution of the plan is neither easy 
nor free from danger. Constant vigilance is needed to ensure that 
the ardour and enthusiasm of Free India to write a new history 
flows through the academic channel alone in steady current, and is 
not diverted by a dam to irrigate political passions and prejudices. 
We certainly must have a new history, but it should not only be new, 
but history as well. Such a history should rest on the solid founda- 
tion of a careful analysis of reliable data, and must not be allowed 
to degenerate into a political pamphlet, or party propaganda, based 
on vague generalisation or so-called interpretation and integration 
of doubtful facts, mixed with myths, fancies, and shibboleths of all 
kinds. 


The above discussion also establishes clearly the necessity of 
ascertaining facts, on the basis of sufficient data, before we proceed 
to integrate them into a general picture. Our present position in 
respect of such collection of data varies according to different sub- 
jects and different periods in Indian history. In respect of the 
ancient period with which we are vitally concerned in interpreting 
or integrating Indian culture, our knowledge of the data of political 
history is so very meagre that it is not possible even to prepare a 
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true chronicle of events. But desperate as the position seems to be, 
it i9 not really so. For if we compare our present state of knowledge 
with that a century and a half ago, we are more likely to be amazed 
at the rate of our progress than feel despondent for the future. As 
regards social and religious topics we are undoubtedly in a much 
better position. But eyen though we possess quite a large number 
of texts containing valuable data, the lack of our knowledge about 
the date or even a relative chronological order of these compositions 
stands in the way of forming general conclusions. So we are yet 
confined to the stage of collecting data and writing chronicles so 
far as ancient India is concerned. In other words we are bound to 
be more or less in the dark in respect of our past history and culture, 
and the remedy lies in the patient collection of data. 


The task of collecting material was begun more than one and 
half a century ago, and this society, of which the Sdrdha-Satabai 
was celebrated a few years ago, symbolises a great achievement in 
this direction. But the process must continue for many more years 
before the foundation is well and truly laid for a proper reconstruction 
of the history and culture of the Indian people. The much despised 
chronicle is bound to remain, till then, the sole substitute for a 
proper history. 


Should we then, one might ask, make no attempt towards inter- 
pretation and integration of Indian history ? No such self-denying 
ordinance is necessary. But it is well to remember that for the 
present the collection of facts and data and the critical assessment 
of their value must remain the principal task of historians in 
India, and everything else is to be regarded as of secondary im- 
portance. In the second place, we must never forget that for the 
present generalisation, interpretation or integration in Indian history 
can seldom claim more than a speculative value. It is, at the very 
best, a hypothesis, and at the worst, an intellectual gymnastic,-— 
but nothing more. 


In conclusion it is necessary to say a few words about inter- 
pretation, generalisation, integration and establishment of causal re- 
lation. It will be hardly an exaggeration to say that Toynbee's epoch- 
making book, The study of history, has almost revolutionized our 
entire idea on this subject. His brilliant analysis of the known 
facts of world-history serves to show what little value is to be at- 
tached to many of the so-called general principles of history which 
we have hitherto been inclined to regard as almost axiomatic truths. 
Toynbee's limited knowledge of Indian history has led him into some 
errors in detail, both of omission and commission. But the results 
of his general test of abstract principles, in the light of actual events 
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all over the world, would prove as interesting and instructive in the 
case of Indian history as in that of any other country or people. 

Toynbee’s great contribution to the study of history is his in- 
sistence on a comparative study of the results of similar situations 
at different ages, and in distant parts of the world, before drawing 
any general conclusion. How this theory works in Indian history 
may be illustrated by a few examples. It is generally believed that 
the Vedic culture owes its distinctive characteristics to the physical 
features of the region where the Aryans first settled in India. The 
wide rivers and vast plains are supposed to be responsible for the 
contemplative turn of mind which is reflectel in their literature. 
But there were other peoples who settled in these lands before the 
Aryans, and there are equally big rivers elsewhere in the world, such 
as the Rhine, and the Amazon, where no such culture flourished. 
Nor can it be said that the racial factor played the leading part. 
For though the Iranians belonged to the same race as the Aryans 
they developed a very different type of culture. As Toynbee 
remarks, "the same race or the same environment appears to be 
fruitful in one instance and sterile in another". The natural 
inference from this seems to be that no single factor such as race or 
environment produced a definite result, but these and other possible 
factors must be taken into consideration in explaining the develop- 
ment of Indian history and culture, or of any particular phase of 
it such as the caste, the ahiris doctrine, fusion of races, strong 
conservative social instincts, emphasis on spiritual rather than 
material aspect of life, etc. But apart from the difficulty of collect- 
ing all such data in the case of Indian history, we must not persuade 
ourselves to think that even such a collection would finally solve the 
problem. We may again quote Toynbee : “ Even if we were exactly 
acquainted with all the racial, environmental and other data that are 
capable of being formulated scientifically, we should not be able 
to predict the outcome of the interaction between the forces which 
these data represent ". Toynbee explains his idea by two illustrations. 
Even if one is fully acquainted with every detail of the equipment, 
training, and resources of two opposing armies in a battlefield, it is 
not easy to predict the result of a battle. Similarly a knowledge of 
all the cards held by four bridge-players round a table does not al- 
ways enable one to correctly forecast the result. That the result 
often varies widely in such cases is proved by the Duplicate Bridge 
Competition. In all these cases, Toynbee concludes, 'there is one 
thing which must remain an unknown quantity — the reaction of 
the actors to the ordeal when it actually comes'. 

This should give serious food for reflection to those students of 
Indian history who sniff at dry details and dull facts of chronicles 
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and would substitute in their place generalisation, interpretation 
and integration which form the essence of history. The merciless 
critical analysis of Toynbee ought to open their eyes to the fact that 
however desirable or welcome these essential features of history 
might 928 -- 210. no one disputes this point — the time for them 
is not yet, so far at least as Indian history is concerned. This does 
not mean that all attempts in these lines should be completely given 
up, but that their role in the present state of our knowledge should 
be clearly realised and accurately defined. The study of any histo- 
rical movement in India should first concern itself with the collec- 
tion of facts, and generalisation, interpretation and integration, 
which would necessarily follow, should be strictly limited to obvious 
deductions from them. The generalisation etc. would increase pari 
passu with the collection of data, but should follow and not pre- 
cede it. 


NORTH-WESTERN (AND WESTERN) INFLUENCE ON THE 
MYSORE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By 
M. A. MEHENDALE 

In a paper published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, 1, 240-44 (1951-52), I expressed a view that the excep- 
tional forms which occur in the separate edicts of A§oka at Dhauli 
and Jaugada and which do not occur in the remaining versions of 
the major rock edicts at these two places suggest that the two separate 
edicts were issued from a place other than the east. As the excep- 
tional forms in the two separate edicts show affinity with the north- 
western dialect of the ASokan inscriptions, I further suggested that 
the two separate edicts were probably first drafted in the north- 
western dialect and then translated into the eastern one. Such an 
assumption would satisfactorily explain the presence of some north- 
western features in the two separate edicts. 

Such an assumption would further lead to a hypothesis that 
not all the edicts of Asoka were first drafted in the eastern dialect, 
as was hitherto believed. This hypothesis is now borne out by the 
study of the dialect found in the versions of the minor rock edict 
at Brahmagiri, Siddaipura, and Jatinga-Rüme$vara in the Mysore 
State. These records resemble in contents the versions of the minor 
rock edict found at Riipnath, Sahasram, Bairát, Maski, Kopbal and 
Yerragudi but they also add to it a second edict? as it were, des- 
cribing the king’s instruction in morality (dharma). The Mysore 
versions have another distinct feature viz. that they contain at 
the end of the edict the name of the scribe, and that whereas the 
whole edict is written from left to right in the Brahmi script, only 
the last word lipikarena ‘by the writer’ is inscribed from right to 
left in the Kharosthi characters. As the Kharosthi script is other- 


l. For a description of the places, the text (with plates), and the transla- 
tion of the versions, see HULTZSCH, Inscriptions of Asoka, CII, 1. xxvi-vii, 175-180 
Oxford 1925. The readings and the translations given in this paper are, unless 
otherwise stated, those adopted by HULTZSCH. 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper :—- 

D—Dhauli version major edicts 


J — Jaugada 5 ss » d — Dhauli separate edicts 

K — Kalsi Fe - " j — Jaugada र » 

S — Shahbazgaphi ,, 5 » br— Brahmagiri minor rock edict 
M— Mansehra कि 7 sd— Siddapur if » » 
G — Girnàr , jtr - Jatinga—Ràme$vara ,, 


n 


2. The second edict at Jatihnga-Rame$vara appears to be longer than the 
one at Brahmagiri and Siddapura. The Jatihga-Raimesvara version, however, 
as a whole is in a much damaged condition. The enlarged version of the added 
second edict is better preserved in the Yerragudi edict. (ed by B. M. BARUA 
THQ 13.132-6, 1957, and by J. BLocH, Les Inscriptions d'Asoka Paris, 1950) 
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wise used only in the north-western inscriptions of Asoka at 
Shahbizgarhi and Mansehrá, a single word in this script in the 
south tends to show the north-western origin of these inscriptions." 
As will be shown below this supposition based on a small piece 
of palaeographic evidence is amply supported by the linguistic facts 
preserved in these 1200105.” 

In a recent book, Beobachtungen Über Die Sprache Des Bud- 
dhistischen Urkanons? by LüÜpERs, edited from the Nachlass by 
E. WALDSCHMIDT, the eidtor makes a reference to the paper referred 
to above on the Dhauli and Jaugada separate edicts and observes in 
his Zum Geleit (p. 6, f.n. 1), "M. A. Mehendale hat... .einige 
sprachliche Eigentümlichkeiten, durch die sich die ' Separat-Edikte ' 
von den übrigen in Dhauli und Jaugada gefundenen Felsen-inschril- 
ten unterscheiden, als nordwestlich nachzuweisen versucht. Er 
vermutet, dass Asoka diese Separat-Edikte auf einer Reise im 
Nordwesten in der dortigen Sprache erlassen babe, und dass sie vor 
ihrer Einmeisselung in den Ostdialekt übersetzt worden seien. Eine 
Überprüfung dieser rein linguistisch fundierten Annahme aul 
inhaltliche und historische Wahrscheinlichkeit scheint erwünscht." 
I am thankful to the editor for these observations, in respect ol 
which I may be permitted to state the following facts taken from 
the inscriptions which show that A$oka had issued the minor rock 
edict and the separate edicts while he was away from the capital. 
(These facts make no reference to the place from where they were 
issued, nor to the language in which they were originally drafted). 

(1) In the version of the minor rock edict itself it is expressly 
stated that the proclamation was issued by the king while he was 


3. On the presence of the Kharosthi letters in the Mysore versions, BUHLER 
(EI 3.135, 1894.95) already observes, " Finally, I have to point out that the 
Northern or Kharóshtri letters exactly agree with those of the Mansehra and 


Sháhbàzgarhi inscriptions .... The use of the two alphabets probably indicates 
that Pada (now read by HULTZSCH as Capada) was proud of, and wished to 
exhibit, his accomplishments .... The use of the Northern characters may further 


be taken to indicate that Pada once served in Northern India, where the 
Kharóshtri alphabet prevailed.’ HULTZSCH supports this view when he observes 
(op. cit. p. xlii), " The three Mysore edicts were drafted by one of this clasa 
(ic. the class of writers), who wrote at the end of his signature tha instrumental 
case lipikarcna in Kharoshthi characters, showing thereby that he had been 
transferred from North-Western India.” As noted above, to me it seems to 
mean much more than this, viz. thal the edicts themselves were first drafted 
in the north-west. 

4. It will be shown in a separate paper that the other versions of the 
minor rock edict found at Rüpnàth etc. also support this view. (The paper 
has now been published in the Bulletin of the Deccan College, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 
Sept. 1955). 

5. Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Klasse für Sprache, Literatur and Kunst, Jahrgang 1952, Nr. 10, Berlin, 1954. 
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on tour. In the Brahmagiri version ? we read (line 8) — iyan ca 
süvane süvüpite vyuthena ' And this proclamation was issued by 
me on tour." 7 


6. Similar statement ig found also in the Riipnath, Sahasram, and Yerragudi 
versions of the minor rock edict. 

7. HuLTzsCH: (op. cit. Corrigenda, p. 259), however, gives up the meaning 
‘tour’ assigned to wyusfa and expresses his conviction that the word means 
‘having spent the night (in prayer)’. Accordingly he corrects his translation 
of tha relevant section (J) of the Sahasrim edict as follows —' And this pro- 
clamation (was issued) by (me after I had) spent the night (in prayer).' In 
support of this view HULTZSCH refers to the Baudhayana Dharmasütra IV. 5.30 
(also cf. KIELHORN JRAS 1904. 3641, Freer JRAS 1911. 1106). It is not 
possible to enter here into a detailed discussion of the much-discussed word 
vyusfa. For our present purposes it is sufficient to note that vivüsü occurring 
in the Rüpnàth version is clearly connected with viVvas ‘to stay away from 
home, ta be on journey’ as in prabodhayati mavijiam vyusite Sokakarsita ' She 
enlightens me, who am ignorant, and she is harrassed with grief when I am 
gone on journey’ (Bhig. Pur. 4.28.20) or priyant priyeva vyusitant vigamd 
‘as the dejected beloved (longs ta sce) her husband who has gone on journey’ 
(Bhag. Pur. 6.11.26). Accordingly the section K of the Sahasram version 
should be translated as 'For two hundred and fifty-six nights I have stayed 
away from home’ and not as HuLTZSCH suggests in his Corrigenda —' Two 
hundred and fifty-six nighta (had then been) spent (in prayer).” This trans- 
lation is not possible also because in the minor edict itself (cf. Rüpnáth, 
sections B-D) Agoka says--" Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am openly a Sékya. But (1 had) not beer zealous. But a 
year and somewhat more (has passed) since 1 have visited the Sangha and 
have been very zealous.” Thus according to this statement Aśoka had been 
‘very zealous’ in his observance of morality for more than one year when he 
issued the minor rock edict. This statement would contradict with the new 
translation proposed by HuLTZsCcH which purports to say that Aéoka had spent 
only 256 nights in prayer which is much less than a year. That Aéoka missed 
some nights of prayer even during that period of more than one year when he 
was ‘very zealous’ would be difficult to believe. It is thus clear that wtvdsd 
cannot mean ‘spending nights in prayer’. It only shows that while issuing 
the edict Agoka was on tour. The purpose of mentioning 256 nights may have 
been just to give proof of the king's great zealousness by showing how long he 
had been away from home while he was on his religious tour (dhavitmaydala). 
For the view vyus[a = tour cf. F. W. THOMAs IA 37.22 (1908), JA (10; 15.517- 
18 (1910), JRAS 1916.117 ; also cf. K. A. Nilkantha SASTRI, Journal of the 
Ganganath Jha Research Institute 1.93ff. (1943). The same meaning is assigned 
to vyttsfa by J. FILLIOZAT (JA 237. p. 148, 1949) and by J. BrocH (Les Inscrip- 
lions d'Asoka, p. 149, and p. 150, f. n. 14). BLocH'S translation of the relevant 
passage runs as — Cette proclamation a été faite (respy. proclamée) aprés tournée; 
deux cent cinquante-six nuíts ont été passée en tournée, The translation oí 
vyustena as ‘apres iournée' is not happy, because viV vas means ‘to be on 
journey’ and not ‘to return from journey’. Probably the expression was so 
translated because the author believed that the edict was issued by Agoka from 
his capital when he returned to it during the monsoon period after having 
spent 256 days outside his capital in pious tour. For a new interpretation 
of the no. 256, see the article of FILLIOZAT referred to above. 
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(2) In the third major rock edict the king records that he 
has ordered his officers to go on tours every five years to carry out 
state business and to instruct the people in morality. The details 
about the instruction in morality to be given to the people as 
mentioned in this edict viz. obedience to the parents, liberality to 
friends and relatives, abstention from killing animals, etc, are 
practically the same as those mentioned in the additional portion 
of the edict as represented in the Mysore versions. The similarity 
of this instruction contained in the Mysore versions with the one 
mentioned above which the officers were expected to give while on 
tour leads one to believe that the instruction contained in the minor 
rock edict was also the one which the king himself gave on tour 
and which he asked to be recorded for the benefit of his officers. 


(3) In the eighth major rock edict we are told that Asoka took 
pleasure in undertaking tours of morality since he was anointed ten 
years. Among the things done on such tours of morality were in- 
structing the people in morality and enquiring with them about 
morality. Once in such enquiries the king seems to have found out 
that there was a misunderstanding prevailing among his subjects, 
especially among those who were away from the capital, as regards 
the people who could acquire heaven. These people believed that 
only those that were highly placed, and not others, were able to attain 
heaven as a fruit of religious merit. It is true the king had stated 
in his tenth rock edict that “It is indeed difficult either for a lowly 
person or for a high one to accomplish this (i.e. religious merit) with- 
out great zeal (and without) laying aside every (other aim). This 
is indeed difficult to accomplish for a high (person).”® The mis- 
understanding, therefore, seems to have arisen because in this edict 
the king has only emphasized how difficult it is to obtain religious 
merit; and a reference to the highly placed persons alone in the 
end seems to have left the impression that this difficult task was 
well-nigh impossible for the lowly persons. In order to remove this 
serious misunderstanding which he came to know while on religious 


8. The translation of the last section (F) given above differs from the 
one adopted by HuLTZscH. He translates eta tu kho usa[ena dukatai (Girnar) 
as ‘But among these (two) it is indeed (more) difficult to accomplish for a 
high (person). But eta can mean only ‘this’ and not ‘among these (two)’. 
BLocH (op. cit. p. 119) translates — Mais c'est difficile surtout aux grandes. 
The Jaugada version which is nearer to the capital has usajena cu dukalatale 
which means ' This is more difficult for a highly placed'. As the Kalsi version 
shows, usafeneva at Minsehra is to be read as wsafena va. BrocH (op. cit. p. 
119, line 20) reads only usafen for the M version. 
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tour the king possibly immediately issued the minor rock edict? which 
contained the following words — “ (H) For this cannot be reached 
by (a person) of high rank alone, but indeed even a lowly (person) 
can at liberty attain the great heaven if ha is zealous. (I) For the 
following purpose has this proclamation been issued, [that both the 
lowly] and those of high rank may be zealous in this manner, and 
(that even) my borderers may know it.... It is important 
to note that in the Rüpnáth version the king asks his officers to go on 
tour within their districts with the text of the minor rock edict 
obviously to remove the misunderstanding from the minds of the 
people in those districts. (cf. BLOCH’s translation of the section L, 


p. 149. For a different interpretation of vayajanena see HULTZSCH, 
p. 169). 


(4) A word may now be said about the opening words of the 
separate edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada which give proof to show 
that they were issued by the king from outside his capital. (This 
point was not noted while dealing with the separate edicts in the 
article referred to above). 


9. This shows that the minor rock edict was issued after the major rock 
edicts — a point, as will be shown below, well supported by the linguistic evidence. 
This, however, goes against the view of HULTZSCH who maintains that the minor 
rock edicts are the first ones (see pp. xliv, liv, and also 1) among the Agokan 
inscriptions. The arguments given by him (p. xliv), however, are inconclusive. 
What is stated in the minor rock edict about inscribing the edicts on stones 
and pillars applies to that edict alone (cf. the words iya ca athe and ima ca 
atham at Rup. and Sah. respectively), and it does not apply to the general 
activity of inscribing records on rocks and: pillars. The summary of the king's 
views about dhamma is given jn the minor rock edict to show to the people 
how easy and simple it is to acquire morality even for lowly placed persons. 
and to demonstrate to the officers how they should instruct the people in 
morality. J. FILLIOZAT (Les Deva D'Asoka, JA 237, p. 232 ff., 1949) contends 
that the dhatimayatad referred to in the rock-edict VIII by Asoka is the one 
that lasted for 256 nights and which is referred to in the minor rock edict. 
This would mean that the minor rock edict was issued before the major rock 
edicts. But there is nothing to show that the dharimayätā of rock-edict VIII 
is identical with the vivasé of the minor edict; and further it would be more 
reasonable to interprete dhammayātā (sg) as standing for a type of tours which 
A$oka contrasts with the viltarayáta of the former kings. The use of singular 
does not show that A$oka undertook only one such tour viz. the one referred to in 
the minor rock edict (FILLIOZAT, op. cit. p. 233, f.n. 1). 


10. Line 4 — (H) no hiyar sakye mahátpeneva pépotave  küman tu 
khudakena pi 
Line 5 — pakami... nena vipule svage sakye árüdhetave (I) etáya(hàyo 
iyam süvene savapite lyatha khudaka 
Line 6— ca] mah@tpa ca imam pakameyu ti arta ca me janeyu.... 
(Brahmagiri version; lacunae in square brackets filled up from 
the Siddapur version). 
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(a) The first separate edict at Dhauli opens thus -— 

Line 1 — (A) Devünampiyasa vacanena Tosaliyam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka vataviya ‘ At the word of Devanampriya, 
the Maha@matras at Tosali, (who are) the judicial officers 
of the city, have to be told this.’ 


The second separate edict at Dhauli also opens in a similar 
manner except that it has kumále mahāmātā ca for mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka of the first edict. 

The first separate edict at Jaugada open as — 

Line 1— (A) Devànampiye hevam aha (B) Samápayain mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka hevam vataviyà ' Devanampriya speaks 
thus. The Mahámatras as Samāpā, (who are) judicial 
officers of the city, have to be told this.’ 


The second separate edict at Jaugada also opens in the same 
way as above but it adds the word /ajavacanika which means “The 
Mahamatras have to be told at the word of the king.’ 


The commencement of the Dhauli separate edicts which is so 
markedly different from that of the other major edicts gives an 
impression that these edicts were not issued directly by the king 
from the capital to his officers at Tosali. It rather suggests that 
the text of these edicts was being conveyed to these officers by some 
other officers while the king was on tour. If the king had addressed 
himself directly from the capital to the officers at Tosali, as has 
been suggested by HULTZSCH (p. 177, f.n. 5), he would have begun 
his letter, though perhaps less modestly, somewhat like the one found 
at Calcutta-Bairat in which the king addresses the Samgha.! As 
the king was not in the capital while issuing these edicts, he could 
not send these to the officers at Tosali in the usual manner. Hence 
in order to give them authority it was found necessary to say ex- 
pressly at the commencement of the inscriptions that the Mahamatras 
were being instructed at the instance of the king (Devdnampiyasa 
vacanena).? These words are not to be found in the first separate 
edict at Jaugada received by the Mahamitras at Samapa, but the 
second edict there contains the word lajavacanika ‘at the word of 
the king’ which serves the same purpose as the opening words in 
the Dhauli version. 


11. Here the text commences as— Priyadasi léjd Magadhe sangha 
abhivddetinant aha apibadhata ca phasuvihalatam cà ‘The Magadha king 
Priyadar§in, having saluted the Sermgha, hopes they are well and comfortable.’ 

12. Similar expression is found also in the so-called Queen's edict (devatarit- 
piyasü vacanena savata mahamata vataviya) where the queen seems to register 
her request; but authority is sought to be given to the edict by saying that the 
instruction was being convcyed at the instance of the king. 
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All these facts would supply internal evidence offered by the 
contents of the Asokan inscriptions to show that the two separate 
edicts and the minor rock edict were issued from outside the capital. 
It has been already shown that the linguistic evidence given by the 
separate edicts tends to point cut that these edicts were issued from 
the north-west. In FLEET'S opinion’ the Mysore edicts were issued 
from Suvarnagiri, the head quarters of Asoka’s southern province, 
by A$oka himself. But the opening lines of these edicts clearly go 
against this view. They show that the officers of the king at Suvarna- 
giri received the edict from the king from outside which they were 
now forwarding to the subordinate officers at Isila. Hence they say!'- 
Suvamnagirite  ayaputasa mahümalanam ca vacanena — Isilasi 
mahamata arogiyam vataviya hevam ca wataviya/Devanaripiye 
ünapayali ' From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the prince (àrya- 
putra) and of the Mahàmütras, the Mahamatras at Isila must (better 
‘may’) be wished good health and be told this: Devanarhpriya 
commands (as follows)’. As will be seen from the linguistic 
analysis below, the Mysore edicts reveal certain north-western features 
which enable us to draw the conclusion that they were issued neither 
from Suvarnagiri in the south, nor from Magadha in the east but 
from some place in the north-west. A casual reading of the Mysore 
versions will easily point out that though the edict was issued 
originally in the north-western dialect and script, its versions, 
before being inscribed, were rewritten in a more or less stan- 
dard western dialect, and in the Brahmi script (witness the use 
of a single dental sibilant, the absence of the change j y, 
and that of the consonant clusters). But though north-western 
(and western) in phonology, the language of the Mysore edicts shows 
apparent affinity with the eastern dialect in morphology (witness 
the nom. sg. mas. and neut. in -e instead of -o and -a (7) , and the 
loc. sg. mas. in -si instead of -e or nhi). An explanation of this 
affinity with the eastern dialect will be given below. Here 
we may first take up the detailed linguistic analysis of these versions 


to see in what respects they agree with the north-western dialect of 
the ASokan edicts. 


The north-western features in the Mysore inscriptions : 7 


(1) The vowel 7: In words of relationship, the eastern form 
favoured -i < -r, while the north-western form favoured 


13. JRAS 1909.998 ; 1911.1108. 


14. This is according to the Brahmagiri version. The Siddapur version 
substantially agrees with this, except that it has aha for énapayati. The Jatinga- 
Rame§vara version is very much defaced. 

5.5.--11 
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-u < -7.35 cf. piti (pitr) and bhati (bhratr) in D, J, while pitu 
and bhratu in S, M. Among the Mysore edicts jtr gives the north- 
western form pitu, but br gives the eastern one piti. The original 
draft therefore possibly contained piti owing to the influence oí 
the king's speech. While this was rightly replaced by the non-eastern 
pitu in jtr, it was allowed to remain in br. 


In br line 9, HULTZSCH reads pránesu drahyitavyam and translates 
‘firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards animals. He 
derives (p. cxxviii) drahyitavya from \/drh and regards that in this 
form the vowel 7 > 7.१० According to WOOLNER (Asoka Glossary, 
Calcutta, 1924) dra here represents dar" as he considers the form 
to be gerundive of * darhyati (from the same root १/ drh). In any 
case the form can be regarded as north-western, because in S we 
have instances showing both the tendencies : Thus we have grahatha 
(grhastha), showing 7 > ra, and draéana (daríana), drasayitu 
(daráayitva) showing transposition of 1.19 


15. The same tendency is witnessed in the Niya Prakrta, cf. pitu, bhralu, 
madu, etc. Burrow, The Language of the Kharos{hi Documents [rom Chinese 
Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937) 868, $72, Burrow, however, does not notice 
this treatment under -7, $5. The later Tor Dherai Kharosthi inscription (of 
about 200 A.D.), however, gives -pitrinma)à as the language of this inscription is 
highly Sanskritized. See Konow, 'Kharosh{ht Inscriptions, (CII, Vol. 2, part 1, 
Calcutta, 1929), No. 92. Pali has the vowel u as can be seen from the forms 
of pitar and mátar given by GEIGER $91 (for exceptional occurrence of the piti and 
mäti in Pali cf. GEIGER 8 12, 877). In later Pkts forms with u are more common, 
though i forms occur in Amg. and JM (PISCHEL $55 8391). As regards piti in 
br. it may also be observed that the form had already come to the north through 
the Kalsi versions of the Agokan edicts. The D version once (IV. 4) gives 
pitu which may be due to assimilation cf. the form ऋ वि] Li] -pitu-sisüsa. 

16. In the Niya Pràkrta, however, the regular treatment of 7 is y > f, ri, 
but not re (Burrow $5). | With this we can compare the ASokan dridha etc. 
in S. Both ra and ri treatments are, however, found in the later Kharosthi 
inscr. cf. MEHENDALE, Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits (Poona, 
1948) § 500. 

17. Similar transposition of r is practically absent in the later Kharosthi 
documents (BURROW $39), but it is [ound in the Kharosthi Dhammapada. cl. 
drugati, pravata, etc. Burrow BSOS 8.428. 

18. It may, however, be observed that the explanation of the form from 
V drh is not very satisfactory, as the use of this verb with prāncsu would be 
unusual. Generally in such contexts we find the use of anara?iblia or analamibha 
'abstension from killing' (Rock Edicts 3, 4, 11, Pillar Edict 7). Once we 
have also sayamo ‘gentleness’ (better 'self-restraint') (Rock Edict 9), and 
once pana-dakhina ‘boon of life’ (Pillar Edict 2). The idea to be conveyed 
in such expressions is that no violence should be done to the animals, and 
this is hardly brought out by V drh ‘to be firm etc.’ with the locative pranesu. 
BLocH (p. 150 and f.n. 16) also derives the text word from V dr and 
compares with this expression the use of saziyama in the rock edict IX noted 
above. He translates — (Il faut) se contraindra à l'égard des Gtres vivants. 
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(2) The vowel u: In the word guru, we get the vowel % in 
the eastern form gulu in D, J. The vowel % also occurs 
in tha west and the north-west due to eastern influence, cf. 
guru in G, S, M. But the form, proper to the west and 
the north-west, is garu with the vowel æ as is shown by 
the examples in G, S (and galu in K). It is, therefore, 
worthwhile to note that in the Mysore group we have garu. 


(3) The semi-vowel y initially. It is well-known that the 
initial y of the relative pronouns and the indeclinables 
is preserved in the western and north-western inscriptions 
of Agoka, but it is dropped in the eastern inscriptions. 
The Mysore edicts also preserve y in yathd, yatharaham, ya 
and yarı. The presence of ai and atha in the Yerragudi 
version, however, suggests that these eastern forms were 
present in the original draft, as they were known in the 
north-west due their occurrence in the M version. While the 
alteration was carried out in the other non-eastern versions 
of the minor rock edict, this was not done in yr. 


In the Mysore version we find a peculiar form upayita (< upa- 
+ ita) which shows the development of the semi-vowel y to break 
the hiatus. This may be attributed to a north-western tendency to 
pronounce y before the vowel i which has been noted by BURROW 


At the moment I am inclined to read drt in the place of dra (druhyitavyarit) 
due to the extension of the wavy line of r by a perpendicular stroke below 
for t (cf. pru in bhittaprevan in G 5 and sru in srunāru G 12). If this 
reading is correct then the form can be derived from V druk\ ‘to hurt, to seek 
to harm’ which is used also with the locative, But this will give the intended 
meaning only if we suppose that a word like no ‘not’ was in mistake omitted 
in writing — pranesu (no) druhyitavyam ‘violence should not be done to the 
animals.’ It appears that as the original draft containing prámesu druhyitavyari 
gave quite the contrary meaning, the writer at Yerragudi changed the expression 
to pranesu dayitaviye (IHQ 13, 134, line 18) ‘compassion must be shown to 
the animals’, SIRCAR'S view (THQ 7.739, f. n. 2) that the plates given by 
HULTZSCH support the reading dayitaviyami for the Mysore version also does 
not seem to be correct. 


19. The word is not available in the later Kharosthi records. However, 
Pali has garu (GricER. $34), Māhärāşțtrī and Sauraseni also have gare, while 
Ardhamágadhi and Jaina Mahàrástri give both garu and guru (PISCHEL § 123). 

20. MEHENDALE, $31(2). The same tendency is witnessed in the Niya 
Prakta, cf. ya (yat), yava (yàvat), yatha (yatha) (Burrow $85, $92 
$130). The later Kharosthi inscriptions also preserve y initially (cf. KONOW, 
Index Verborum). According to J. BLOCH (p.52) and J. VeKtrpi (AO 3.324, 
1953) this absence of initial y is not a phonetic phenomenon. In the opinion 
of VEKERDI these forms are better explained as due to contamination with 
the corresponding forms of the demonstrative pronoun, since in other words like 
yaso, yati, etc. no loss of initial y- is to be observed. 
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(832)| for the Niya Prakrta, cf. such forms as yiyo = iyam, yima 
— ime. lam now inclined to give up the explanation of diyadha 
or diyadhiya, which occurs in M, K and the versions of the minor 
rock edict including those at Mysore, as coming directly from 
dvyardha, but regard it as a simple combination of di (< dvi) 
and a(d) dha (<ardha) with the analogical appearance of the initial 
y before the vowel a in a (d) dha. That this analogy was not complete 
is shown by diadha which occurs in S, M and also in the two separate 
edicts. As diyadha and diadha occur in the thirteenth rock edict 
which is not found at Dhauli and Jaugada, it is not possible to say 
what the eastern equivalent of diyadha was. But the Ardha-mágadhi 
form, which occurs as a borrowing also in Páli by the side of the 
local form (GEIGER 8 46), shows that it would have been divadha," 


(4) Clusters ty and is: In the Mysore versions both these 
are palatalised as in the west and the north-west. Thus br and jtr 
give saca (satya), with which we may compare acaáyika (atyayika) 
in G and acayika in S, M, but atiy&yika in D, J. Similarly we have 
savachara or sativachara (sasiwatsara)?! in br, sd, with which we 
may compare cikicha (cikitsà) in G, but cikisa in D, J. In this 
respect the S, M versions also give cikisa as a borrowing from the 
east. Savachala (instead of savasala) occurs in the eastern Sabasrám 
version also. As the instances are few it is difficult to say whether 
the Sahasram form is a loan from the original draft or whether this 
form was current in the east also. 


21. As suggested by TURNER, The Gavimath and Palki-gundu Inscriptions 
of Asoka (Calcutta, 1932), p. 11, f. n. 2, and adopted by me in Hist. Gr. of 
Inscr. Phts,, p. 11, f. n. 25. This (diyadha < dvyardha) is also the view of 
Lipers, Bdobachtungen, p. 78, fn. 2. HuLTZsCH'S (op. cit, p. lxxi) derivation 
from " dvikārdha is rejected by LUDERS (op. cit.). The change of mononsyllabic 
dvi > di in the compound form di-guna in the Niya Prakrta, which also gives 
the ordinal biti, See Burrow 843, 889. Pali also bas diguna, though dutiya 
(GEIGER § 114, § 118). 

22. The Sahastim version of the minor rock edict, which is in the cast, 
is expected to give the form divadhiyam. But it also gives diyadhiyam as a 
loan from the north-western dialect of the original draft. PISCHEL’s ($230, 
$450) explanation of divadha from * dvikardha is rejected by LUDERS (op. cit. 
p. 72, fn. 2). He regards it as a mixed [orm [rom diyaddha (< di ;+ addha) 
and duvaddha (< du I+: addha). 

23. This is, however, the general tendency in Pali (GEIGER § 55) and later 
Prakrtas (PrscHEL § 280), For Niya Prakrta cf. Burrow 641, and later 
Kharosthi inscr, MEHENDALE $515. 

24. In the Niya Prikrta és is preserved in samvatsara (BURROW 8 48), but 
also assimilated due to eastern influence in osuka (autsukya). In the later 
Khar. inscr. we have sarivat$ara (MEHENDALE 8515e). In Pali ts>cch (GEIGER 


857) as also in later Prükrtas except Magadhi which shows fs >. $c (PISCHEL 
$32). 
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(5) In Mysore versions we find the retention of the cerebral 
n as in the west and north-west,” and not its change to » as in the 
D, J versions of the Agokan edicts. Thus we have porana, savane, 
dhammaguna etc. The cerebralisation can be seen in the termina- 
tions as well. cf. lipikarena, mahamatanar and devánampiya." 
In vasáni, however, we find the dental -7- as is also the case in the 
north-western terminations (HULTZSCH, p. Ixxxv) which have # only 
in Devanapriye. It may also be noted that % in term. occurs in 
savend in the second Jaugada separate edict and is also possible 
in palalokikena in the same edict. 

(6) Asin the standard western Prakrta, the Mysore versions 
have only the single dental sibilant and in this respect they agree also 
with the eastern dialect of ASokan inscriptions. cf. vasa (varsa), 
amisa (ami$ra), y susüsa- (V $u$rüsa-) etc. But in the Mysore ver- 
sions $ appears for s in three instances. This fact betrays the writer's 
incomplete knowledge of the distinction between the two sibilants 
and his consequent attempt at what may be described as hyper- 
north-westernisation. The instances where $ occurs are as follows:— 

(i) In sd $a[ca]si (satya) appears, while the correct form 
sacan, appears in br and jtr. 

(ii) In jtr one has been noted in the transcript of HULTZSCH 
(p. 180, line 19). The jtr version contains some portion more than 
the corresponding br and sd versions, for which it may be compared 
with the concluding portion of the Yerragudi version. HULT2SCH 
reads some of the letters following this palatal sibilant in jtr as $a 


...@.@., [ca] ya...... A comparison with Yerragudi ver- 
sion (THQ 13.134, line 22) will show that this portion in jtr is to 
be restored to — $a [va] [m] e à [paca] ya [nā] .... If the restora- 


25. Among the later Kharosthi inscr, the carlier ones also have z (and 
n and % in term.), but the later ones show # > n, ल. MEHENDALE 8 5106. 
With regard to this Konow observes (pp. ciii-iv), “The impression left by 
this state of affairs is that intervocalic # and # had the same sound at least 
over the greater part of the territory, and that the sound was probably a 
cerebral" One may not agree with this view; it is possible that the » sound 
had really begun to appear. as can be seen from the Paióáci tendency to change 
n to n (PiscHEL § 225). So far as the Niya Prakrta is concerned % and 2 
are confused, the tendency being to change the cerebral to the dental (BURROW 
$34). In the Dhammapada, however, » appears quite often anatva < anatma 
elc. cf. BAILEY BSOS 11.499 ff., Glossary. In terminations, the Niya Prakrta 
has the dentals, while the later Kharosthi inscriptions show both s and अर. 

26. In jtr. we have mahànmdüátüna with the dental -n-. 

27. In jtr. line 2, devana is rather doubtful. In line 20 we have -#-. 

28. The north-western inscriptions of Agoka (MEHENDALE 835), the later 
Kharosthi inscriptions (MEHENDALE 8514), and the Niya Prákrta (BURROW 
$33) maintain the distinction between the three sibilants. For the treatment 
of the sibilants in the IKàlsi version see HULTZSCH p. lxxii. 
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tion suggested here is correct, the jtr $ava?? will stand for sarva. 

(iii) The third instance also occurs in the additional portion 
of jtr (line 18) where in the gen. sg. we have $a (sya) in acariyasa. 

(7) Consonant Clusters: With regard to the clusters we may 
only note some peculiar clusters like those with y, r, and n. 

(a) Clusters with y”! are normally assimilated in the north- 
west and the west, but dissolved in the east (except when such 
clusters are formed with the sibilants.) Accordingly the Mysore 
versions show assimilation in saka (Sakya) in sd, but the clusters 
ky and hy are preserved in br, cf. sakya and drahyitavya.? Now 
the preservation of the clusters with y may have also been a north- 
western tendency (though instances are not normally found in the 
A$okan inscriptions) because such clusters are occasionally preserved 
in the later Kharosthi inscriptions. With regard to ky itself it 
may be noted that both the tendencies of the Mysore group are 
available in the later inscriptions, cf. Sakamuni and Sakyamuni 
(MEHENDALE $522). In the Niya Prakrta we witness again both 
the tendencies viz. assimilation and preservation of clusters with y 
(Burrow 841, 842). It may be added here that a few instances 
of the preservation of such clusters are also found in the separate 
edicts which, as has been suggested, seem to have been issued from 
the north-west. cf. mokhya in d, but mokhiya in j ; perhaps alasya 
in j, but alasiya in d. 

(b) The clusters with 7 are assimilated as in the east. Thus 
ir > ((0) in ayaputa (üaryapulra). But the preservation of r- 
clusters as in the north-west®* is witnessed in two instances viz. 
prakamta (prakrünta) and prana in br.?5 


29. Both Save and sava occur in the Kalsi version (XII 31). 

30. It may be noted that the similar wrong use of the sibilant is noted 
in the gen. sg. tase and tase in the Kalsi version. The sya of the gen. sg. is 
modified as a fricative s(r)a or s(y)a in the later Kharosthi inscriptions 
(MEHENDALE $514). In the Niya Prakrta sy >s ie. z (Burrow 822, and 
TURNER JRAS 1927. 232-34. In Khotanese the group sy is preserved, cl. 
Burrow BSOS 8.431). I am afraid we cannot bring $ of the gen. sg. in rela- 
tionship with the later Magadhi -a$$a, as the collective inscriptional evidence 
goes against it. 

31. For the treatment of the cluster vy (and gy) see below. 

52. Cf. MEHENDALE § 43. 

33. This portion is more or less defaced in sd and jtr. Still hy is clear 
in jtr. and possible in sd. X 

34. Cf. MEHENDALE § 44; for later Kharosthi material cf. Burrow § 36, 
§ 37, and MEHENDALE 8523. For the more archaic nature of the Niya Prakrta 
than that of the ASokan inscriptions in the matter of preserving clusters, sce 
Burrow, The Dialectical Position of the Niya Prakrit, BSOS 8.422. 

35. Instead of prakamta, BUHLER reads pakarita in line 2. In line 3 
even HULTZSCH reads pakarita, and pakame (prakrama) in line 4, 
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(c) The cluster £m > tp in the Mysore versions under the 
influence of the standard western Prakrta as can be seen from the 
Girnar instances. Thus we have mahatp@ (mahdtmanah) in br, 
sd; atpa (ütman) and catpdro (catvdrah) in G; but atva २० and 
ata (ülman) in M, and ata and cature (catvarah) in S. The forms 
ata and cature in the north-western versions of Asoka are clearly 
due to the eastern influence. That the proper local treatment for 
the north-west was ¿v is shown by the Mansehrà instance given 
above and by the later Kharosthi documents. These documents 
also show that in later times fv > p under the influence of the 
standard western tp. 

(8) In morphology also the Mysore versions agree with the 
non-eastern dialect in certain respects as follows :— 

(a) The dat. sg. forms eiàya and a[háya end in -ya and not 
-ye as in the east. In this case even the north-western versions 
have the borrowed forms etaye, taye, athaye etc., but G has etaya, 
taya, athaya, etc. Ix the Niya Prakrta the endings are both -e and 
-ya. But as BURROW observes the dative is rare except in the infini- 
tives and that it had died out in the popular speech (§ 52, §55). 
In later inscriptions we have mostly the continuation of the borrowed 
-e, though -ya and -(y)a are found in two instances (MEHENDALE 
§ 529). 

(b) The nom. sg. neut. forms vataviyant and sacar have the 
non-eastern ending -a(7#) and not the -e of the east. The eastern 
ending is of course seen in the other forms like phale etc. (For the 
explanation of eastern endings see below). 

(c) In pronoun forms the inst. sg. of the first personal pro- 
noun maya is north-western. The eastern forms as given in D, J 
versions are mamaya (and me). In later Kharosthi we have maya 


36. Instead of atve, BUHLER reads atma. But cf. HULTZSCH p. 81, 11.3. 

37. ata also occurs in K, the separate edicts, and the Pillar edicts. 

38. In the Niya Prakyta we have the treatment tm > tv or p (Burrow § 44). 
In the Dhammapada we have tm > tv cf. ajatva < adhyātma, etc, BAILEY, 
BSOS. 11.498 Glossary. In the later Kharosthi inscriptions we get four forms 
viz. almana-, atvana-, apana-, and ata- (MEHENDALE $528). Of these, atmana 
is clearly a Sanskritised form, and «a- is the continuation of the old borrowing 
from the east found in the S, M versions. Thus the proper north-western 
treatment (tv and p) is shown by the remaining two instances. That ata in 
S, M and the later Kharosthi versions cannot 00 regarded as due to assimilation 
of tv > t is shown by the [act that in the later Kharosthi inscriptions 
(MEHENDALE § 524a) fand in the Niya Prakrta (Burrow §43) tv is either 
preserved or assimilated to p and not to ¢, except in the absolutive suffix, The 
non-eastern treatments leading towards assimilation to p, and the eastern treat- 
ment leading towards assimilation to £ can also be seen from the later Prakrtas 
(PISCHEL 8 277), f 
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in the Niya Prakrta (BURROW 878), but me, owing to confusion 
with the gen., in the inscriptions (MEtIENDALE § 536). 

The instr, sg. of the demonstrative is iming in the Mysore ver- 
sion which agrees with the form in the Girnar version and the one 
in Pali (GEIGER $108). The eastern form given by the J version 
is imena. The north-western ASokan forms are not available. (For 
the other forms of the demonstrative sec below). 

(d) The ending -yu is the non-eastern and -vu the castern in 
the optative forms. The Mysore forms jüneyu, pakameyt are thus 
non-eastern. In the Niya Prakrta, however, the optative has always 
the primary endings, thus for 3rd per. pl. -eyarii (BURROW § 100) ; 
the same is the case in the later Kharosthi inscriptions (MEHENDALE 
§ 542). 

(e) In br once we have sarzacharen, where the anusvara at 
the end may have been due to its being confused for loc. sg. An 
anusvára at the end of a loc. sg. form appears in a later Kharosthi 
inscription, cf. divaserit (MEHENDALE $529a, p. 317). It is interesting 
to note that a similar anusvara at the end of a loc. pl. form is found 
in sahasesuri in the Dhauli separate edict I, line 4. Or these anus- 
varas may have been due to the north-western tendency to put an 
anusvara where it does not properly belong and which has been 
noted in the Niya Prakrta (BURROW § 47) .? 

(f In the Mysore version we have a form of the present 
participle paka |m] i..na which HULTZSCH proposes to read as paka- 
mamina. If this is correct we may compare with this the Shah. 
pres. part in -mina, viz. karamina. The other ASokan forms in -mina 
are. sarhpatibajamina and, vipatipadaymina which occur in the 
Dhauli separate edict. Further, in view of the absence of the middle 
present participles in the D, J versions, we may also attribute the 
Mysore form samána (from v as) to the north-western influence, 
though the actually recorded form in the north-western version is 
samta. It may be noted that semana occurs in Pali, Ardhamagadhi 
and Jaina Maharástri also. In the literary Prakrts, though the 
present participles Parasmaipada are available, a tendency to 
generalise the middle forms in -māna is noted especially frequently 
in Ardhamágadhi. In Ardhamágadhi we have also forms with the 
ending -mina (cf. PISCHEL $561, $562). In Pali also GEIGER 
(8191) gives instances of the middle forms from the active bases. 
In the Niya Prakrta, the instances of present participles are rare. 
But a tendency to use -māna freely has been noted by Burrow 8101, 


39. With this we may also compare pa?ikiti (prakrti) of the Mysore versions. 
This reading is adopted by WOOLNER in his ASokan Glossary. WHULTZzScH reads 
the word without the anusvira in all the Mysore versions, 
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In the later Kharosthi inscriptions, the instances are not available. 
Among the later Brahmi inscriptions the use of -māna is found in 
the Nasik in the west and in the Nagarjunikonda in the south (cf. 
MEHENDALE § 207, 8259). There is thus reason to regard the 
middle participles in -māna or -mina as originally non-eastern, 


It has been suggested in f.n. 9 that on the basis of the 
contents of the inscriptions the minor rock edict seems to have 
been issued after the major rock edicts. If this suggestion is correct 
it will show that the affinity of the Mysore version with the east 
in certain cases can be explained to be due to certain elements 
borrowed from the east in the north-western versions of ASoka’s 
major rock edicts, and which were thus known in the north-west 
when the minor rock edict was issued from there. 


(1) The semi-vowel y is changed to v in digliavusa'? in the 
Mysore versions. This is an eastern tendency as the change y > v 
is seen in the optative terminations in D, J. cf. vasevi, nikha- 
mavi, etc. As against this the non-eastern tendency is to preserve 
-yu." cf. vaseyu S,M,G, $runeyu S, M, etc. The presence of v in 
visava (visaya) in S, (but visaya in M and visaya in G) is there- 
fore to be attributed to the eastern influence. The v in dighivusa 
is thus due to the influence of borrowed words like visava in the 
north-western versions. It is interesting to note here that among 
the separate edicts the Dhauli version gives optatives with the 
eastern -vu (asvasevi etc.) while the Jaugada version gives the same 
forms with the non-eastern -yu (asvaseyt etc.) 


(2) The cluster vy is normally dissolved in the eastern versions 
(vy > viy), but assimilated in the north-west (vy > vv), and pre- 
served in the west.! In respect of this cluster the Mysore versions 
show a mixture of the eastern and the non-eastern tendencies. Thus 
the cluster is dissolved,? as in the east, in such instances as 
susüsitlayiya (Susrisitavya), vataviya (vaklavya), and pavatitaviya 
(pravartitavya). Now though the assimilation of this cluster is 
noted as the normal north-western tendency above, we find a few 


40. Pali also has dighéyu (GEIGER 8 101), though in Pali instances where 
y > v are also to be found (GEIGER 846). For the preservation of y in 
dy and visaya in the later south Indian copper-plate grants cf. PISCIIEL ६253. 
The change of y > v in a few forms is noted by PISCHEL $254 for Ardhamagadhi 
Jain Müh&ürastri, Apabhrarhśa and secondarily for Paisaci. 

4l. The change of y to v is not noted either in the Niya Prakrta or in 
the later Kharosthi inscriptions. 

42. MEHENDALE § 43 (4). 

43. The cluster gy is also dissolved in Grogiya (arogya) in br, sd. Later 
Kharosthi has the normal assimilation in the case of this word, cf. aroga (KONOW, 
Nos. 27, 35, etc.) and arogi (Burrow 89). 
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instances also of dissolution as in the east in the north-western 
versions of the major rock edicts. cf. viyapata or viyaprata (vyapria), 
pujetaviya (püjayitavya) , kataviya (kartavya), etc. Therefore the 
instances from the Mysore group showing vy > viy are to be attri- 
buted to the borrowed eastern elements in the north-west. 


The preservation of this cluster, as in the west, is found in two 
instances in the Mysore group, viz. vyitha (vyusta) and drahyitavya. 
It is possible that this was the standard western tendency in ASokan 
times." 


(3) The borrowing of the eastern trait through north-west is 
more evident in the treatment of the cluster ks. In the Mysore 
versions ks is assimilated to the guttural kh as in the east and not 
to the palatal ci as in (the north-west and) the west.’ Thus we 
have in the Mysore version khudaka (ksudraka). Now in the case 
of this very word it is interesting to note that even the north- 
western versions show the eastern form with the guttural. cf. khudaka 
D, J; khuda or khudaka M, khudraka S ; but the Girn&r version 
gives the proper non-eastern form chuda or chudaka. Yn my opinion 
this evidence shows that khudaka happened to be in the original 
draft as by the time the minor rock edict was issued, the major 
edicts were already inscribed in the north-west and the borrowed 
eastern form with kh- had gained some currency there. 


(4) In the Mysore version the cluster jf > ñ as in the north- 


44. As mentioned above though instances of the preservation of this 
cluster are not found in the north-western versions of the Agokan edicts, this 
may have been a local tendency. cf. divya in the Kalsi version and the 
instances in the Niya Prikrla 2००४८०० and dadavya, Burrow $89, 841. The 
continuatian of the borrowed eastern tendency of dissolution is also seen in 
the Niya Prakrta, cf. viyala (vyala), Burrow § 42 and word-index, It is again 
worth while to observe that the separate edicts furnish one instance of the 
preservation, possibly as a north-western characteristic. cf. savicalitevya in j, 
but sanmicadlitaviya in d. In the later Kharosthi inscriptions, however, we have 
only the proper north-western tendency of assimilation, cf. MEHENDALE $522 
(xvi) 

45. Cf. MEHENDALE 857 (1, iii). According to HULTZSCH (p. Ixxxviii) 
ks remains in the S version. On p. 55, f.n. 5, however, he observes —'" In 
order to distinguish this sign (ie, the one where it corresponds to sk. ks) 
from the real chi (ie. where it corresponds to skt, ch), P transcribe it by ksh, 
but do not want to imply thereby that it was actually spoken like that." (brackets 
mine). Later Kharosthi inscriptions show the continuation of the eastern influ- 
ence as they show kh (MEHENDALE § 526b), but Niya Pralgta shows çh, while 
the Kharosthi Dh. has ch (Burrow § 48). For ks > kh as a borrowing in the 
Dhammapada cf. Burrow BSOS 8.425. For ks in Gandhari cf, BAILEY, BSOS 
11.770-75. 
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west and the west, and not n as in the east.'" cf. Mysore iülika 
(jfidtika) with ati or siatika ७5,51५, but nati in D, J. 

But the cluster jf in \/djfiapa- has an interesting story. It 
shows the normal non-eastern treatment (palatal) noted above in 
G in \/Gfiapa, and the normal eastern treatment (dental) in D, J 
in vVanapa. But among the major edicts the S, M versions show 
the cerebral yauapa-, which is nothing but the borrowed n treat- 
ment from the east with further north-western cerebralisation of the 
dental nasal." Now this Vàzapa is found also in the Mysore ver- 
sion, which shows that this minor rock edict was issued from the 
north-west only after this word had been already familiar there due 
to the versions of the major rock edicts.’ 


(5) Cerebralisation of dentals in combination with 7 (7) or 
s: This is normally the eastern characteristic, whereas in the west 
the dentals are preserved (in the north-west cerebralisation is 
observed due to eastern influence). The Mysore versions show 
a mixture of both these tendencies, thereby again pointing to the 
fact that this edict was issued after the major edicts were inscribed 
at S, M which show sometimes the eastern influence in this regard. 
Thus we see the dental in pavalitaviya (pravarlitavya) and pakiti 
(prakrti) in the Mysore group. But in kataviya (kartavya) we 
have the cerebal of the east. Now it may be noted that kataviya is 
found in M as a complete borrowing from the east (cf. the same 
form in D, J), as katava in S, but katavya in G. 


Similarly rth > th in the Mysore versions, as in the east, cf. 
atha (artha). The same word is also found in the major edicts 
and it is represented as atha D, J, S, athra S, athra S, M, atha G. 
Thus it will be seen that though the north-western versions show 
the proper dental treatment, they also show sometimes the cerebral, 
कवचे 

46. Cf. MEHENDALE ६48 (1); for the same treatment of the cluster in 
later Kharosthi material cf. MEHENDALE §515d, Burrow $44. In Pali too 
the normal treatment in ññ, (GEIGER § 53), in Paigici fii, in Ardhamagadhi both 
nn and nn, and in the other Prakrtas a (PISCHEL § 276). 

47. cf. similar cerebralisation of n in V prapuna- (pra-Vàp-nu) in G, S, 
Vmena (Vman-ya) and ana (anya) in M. 

48. The same exceptional treatment in the case of VàjHapa is found in 
the Niya anati (ajfiapti), Burrow § 44. (For confusion between n and y see 
above f.n. 25). For amata in Khotanese cl. BAILEY, BSOS 11.779. Pali also 
gives V @ndpa-, but has aññā (aja) ‘perfect knowledge’ also (GEIGER § 53). 
A later Kharosthi inscription, however, gives the proper local form aña (कद) 
(KoNow Nos. 11,14). 

49. In later Kharosthi inscriptions also dentals with r are preserved or 
assimilated to the dentals; only a few instances of cerebralisation are found 
(MEHENDALE § 5200, $516). The same tendency is found in the Niya Prakyla 
(Burrow $37 which also gives kafavo), 
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borrowed from the east. atha in the Mysore versions is therefore 
to be attributed to afha or alhra in 5.0 

In the Mysore versions the cerebral is also seen in fhitika 
(sthitika), which is to be attributed to the presence of a similar 
eastern form twice in the Mansehrà version in the north-west. cf. 
thitika M, thitika D, J, but thitika S (stila G)” 

Here may also be noted the treatments of rdh and st. 

"The cluster rdh > dh in vadhisiti, diyadhiya etc. in the Mysore 
group in keeping with the north-western and western borrowings 
from the east. Thus the forms of \/vardha > \/vadha are found 
in S, M, G, as well as in D, J (though the dental is seen in some 
forms at G).* 

The absence of the cerebral in vy&lka (vyusta) in br is 
obviously due to mistake (for a similar mistaken dot in the circle 
see va in hemeva in line 9 br) unless we attribute it to the presence 
of the dentals in the west (and the north-west) as against the cere- 
brals in the east. But in the case of sf we find fh in the northern 
version in atha (asta) K, and afham? (astam?) in two pillar edicts.™ 
I am therefore more in favour of regarding th as a mistake for fh in 
vyülha. 

(6) It has been said above that the Mysore versions agree 
with the eastern dialect in morphology in certain important respects 
as nom. sg. in -e and loc. sg. in -si. But even these agreements possibly 
show that the Mysore versions were issued after these Magadhisms 
were known in the north-west through the versions of the major 
rock edicts. 


50. In the Niya Prakrta, the cluster rth is preserved or changed to {h of 
doubtful value (Burrow ($36, $37, $49), but in my opinion probably a 
continuation of the eastern borrowed cerebral tf. In the later Kharostht inscrip- 
tions rth is preserved (MEHENDALE $520b). In the Dhammapada rth>th, cf. 
anatha < anartha, BAILEY, BSOS 11.499, Glossary. 

51. In the Niya Prakrta also the forms of Vs!lia show st or th, or rarely 
th of doubtful value. The cerebal is found only in af/i (asthi), cf. BURROW 
$49. The same is also true of the later Kharosthi inscriptions, cf. MEHENDALE 
$520 iii, iv, $516b. For the treatment in the later Prükrtas cl, Ptscukt. § 307, 
§ 308. 

52. In the Niya Prakrta, rdh is mostly preserved, though dh and dh are 
found once each (Burrow § 36). Similarly rdh is preserved in the later inscrip- 
tions, though dh is found in proper names and dh in vudha < vrddha (MEHEN- 
DALE $520b iv, § 516d, § 500c). 

53. a[ha in S, M is doubtful. But the change sf > fh in the north-west 
is shown by the later Kharosthi documents, cf. Burrow 49, and MEHENDALE 
519a. The change of this fh > dh is found in a Kharosthi inscription (IxoNow 
No, 11) ef. adha (asia). For a similar change in ‘the ASokan inscriptions cf. 
HULTZSCH, p. 135, f.n. 1, 2. In Khotanese, the group $f is preserved, BURROW 
BSOS 8.431, 
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(a) The non. sg. mas. in the Mysore version ends in -e as 
in the east, cf. athe, devünampiye etc. Though the proper north- 
western term. is -o, we find some forms in -e already in the S version 
like jane, vivade etc., and in the M version the -e ending is almost 
the exclusive one. 


(b) The nom. sg. neut. in the Mysore version ends in -e as 
in the east, cf. phale etc. The proper north-western term. is -am, 
but the Migadha forms with -e are quite frequent in those versions, 
cf. dane, drasane, etc." 


(c) The loc. sg. of -a bases ends in -si as in the east, cf. 
Isilasi, Jambudipasi. Now the north-western termination is -spi or 
-e. But the eastern termination is already seen in the north-western 
versions in such instances as apakaranasi, uthanasi, etc. 


(d) The neuter form se of the base 16 occurs in the Mysore 
versions as in the east. But its use in the north-west is already 
witnessed in the M version. The nom. pl. mas. of this base is 
given as se for the Mysore group by HULTZSCH (p. cxxx) ; here, how- 
ever, the north-western form is te and eastern se. In the Niya 
Piükrta also (BURROW § 80) te occurs. In view of this evidence I 
am inclined to regard se in the Mysore group not as nom. pl. mas., 
but as the nom. sg. neut. used as the beginning of the sentence. 


(e) The demonstrative base idam gives once the nom. sg. 
mas. iyam. But this may not be regarded as an eastern mas. form. 
It is rather to be explained as arising out of confusion with the 
neuter form ¿yarı because both the nom. sg. mas. (athe) and the 


54. For the agreement of the Niya Prakrta with the M version in this 
respect cf. Burrow BSOS 8.420-21, 424. For both -o and -e terminations in the 
later Kharosthi inscriptions see MEHENDALE $529. In the Dhammapada the end- 
ing -e is absent, Burrow BSOS 8.428. 

55. In later inscriptions we have $ivathale (KONoW No. 26). Otherwise 
the normal ending is -a7it or -a (MEHENDALE $529). For the Niya Praktta 
ending -a < -ari cf. Burrow § 52, 853. 

56. In later Kharosthi material, the term. is usually -suni (or -mi), and 
-e (see BURROW § 58, MEHENDALE $529, pp. 316-17). In one case, however, 
we have si in hasisa written for Aasasi (Konow, No. 31). Perhaps this -si, 
confused with gen -sa, occurs in the Dhammapada, Burrow BSOS 8.429 

57. cf. for instance se in se hevamt devanampiye aha (lines 8-9) with se 
in se ime dhammaguna pavatitaviya (line 10) in the br version. The se in 
the second instance is dropped in the sd version and just likely in the jtr. 
version. This second se does not correspond to Skt. te as nom, pl. mas. and 
agree with ime dhanmmaguna, but it corresponds to the neuter tad used as a 
conjunctive. The passage is thercfore to be translated as ‘that these moral 
virtues should be practised’ and not as HULTZSCH does ‘these same moral 
virtues must be practised.’ Similarly se hevam devdnaritpiye dha should be 
translated as ‘that Devanarmpriya speaks thus’ and not as HULTZSCH does 
“Moreover, Devanirhpriya speaks thus.’ 
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nom. sg. neut. (bhale, sávane) with which it occurs end in -e. This 
iyam as neut, occurs in the Mysore versions quite often. It is an 
eastern form which is found already in the north-western versions 
together with idar which is the proper form there." 

(7) There remain only two cases in respect of which the 
Mysore versions agree with the east and for which instances arc 
not available in the north-western versions. Thus the tendency to 
add # at the beginning of a word with an initial vowel," cf. kevari 
(evar) in the Mysore versions as also in D, J where we get such 
other words as hida, hedisa, etc., for which in the western and north- 
western versions we have evan, idha, edi§a, etc. 

Similarly the nom. sg. of the first personal pronoun in the 
Mysore versions is kakaviz°° which agrees with the form in the D, 
J versions but which disagrees with the western and north-western 
aha». In the later Niya Prakrta and the Dhammapada also we 
have aku (BURROW 878, BAILEY, The Khotan Dhammapada, BSOS 
11. 488ff. Index). "Therefore kakari is clearly the eastern form with 
which the later Magadhi hage may be compared. 

Perhaps the explanation that can be given for these two eastern 
words kevarin and hakam in the Mysore versions and for which 
parallels are not to be found in the north-western versions is that 
they are reminiscent of the language of the Maurya king who 
dictated the edict. This may be especially true about hakarn as it 
refers to king Asoka himself. 

In the end we may note a point with regard to the separate 
edicts which goes to show that these two edicts were issued from 
the north-west. This point was not noticed in the article dealing 
with the two separate edicts referred to above at the beginning of 
this paper. 

The north-western versions no doubt use the word jana as the 
other versions do. But in the tenth rock edict in section D, 
jana, which appears in G, is substituted by the word vagra in S, M 
(and by vaga in K). This use of vagra i.e. varga for jana witnessed 
in the north-west is again found only in the separate edicts. Thus 
in the first separate edict, sections AA, at Dhauli we read Ujenite 


58. For later Priikrta forms cf. PISCHEL § 429, $430 and for Pali cf. GEIGER 
$ 108. 

59. In the Niya Prikfta, Burrow $28 finds considerable irregularity in 
the treatment of h, owing to its absence in the native language, But a possible 
instance of the above type is noticed in hedi = ed (sheep). In later Kharosthi 
inscriptions such instances are absent, cf. Konow, Word Index, For the un- 
stability of h in the Gàndhàri cf. Barley BSOS 11.791-93. 

60. HuLTzsCH (p. lxxviii) follows PiscHEL (8417) and refers to Pànini 
5.3.71 in explaining hakari from ° ahakam. 
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pi cw kumile etaye va atháye nikhamayisa .... hedisameva vagari 
' But from Ujjayini also the prince (governor) will send out for 
the same purpose.... a person (vagavit) of the same description.’ 
The corresponding Jaugada version is unfortunately defaced. But 
in the first separate edict, section L, in Jaugada we read — tala hoti 
akasma ti tena badhanamtika anye ca vage bahuke vedayalt ‘In 
this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) by 
him accidentally, while many other people (vage) (continue to 
suffer). Here in the corresponding section K of the Dhauli version, 
however, we have jane. This correspondence between jana and 
varga which pertains to vocabulary is an important piece of evidence 
to show that the two separate edicts were issued from the north- 
west. 


61. HULTZSCH has already drawn attention to these substitutions (p. 40, 
fn. 2), but without noticing that vagra or vaga is the north-western substitution 
for the eastern jana, which reappears as a borrowed word in the separate edicts. 


A NOTE ON THE BHILSA INSCRIPTION OF VACASPATI 
By 


V. V. MIRASHI 

This inscription was first noticed by Dr. F. E. Hall who 
published a transcript of it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society ० 
Bengal, Vol. XXXI (1862), p. 111, n. 1. The stone bearing il. 
was found built into the outer wall of a modern house at Bhilsa in 
Madhya Pradesh. It was subsequently lost sight of as appears from 
a note of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in the Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 1913-14, 
p. 59. I discussed the contents of it in my article on the Bargaon 
Temple Inscription of Sabara published in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 278 ff. The Bhilsa inscription states inler alia that 
Kaundinya Vacaspati, the chief minister of a king named Krsna, 
defeated a king of Cedi and killed a Sabara chief named Sirhha. I have 
shown in my article that the king Krsna whom Vacaspati was serving 
was the Candella prince Krsna or Krsnapa, the younger brother of 
Dhanga, who was ruling over the Dudahi-Bhilsà territory in circa 
A.D. 960-985, that the Cedi king defeated by Vacaspati was probably 
Sankaragana II of Tripuri and that the Sabara chief whom Vacas- 
pati exterminated was the same as he who is mentioned in the 
Bargaon temple inscription. Recently Mr. Venkataramayya of 
Ootacamund has discussed the identification of Váàcaspati and 
Krsna in an article? published in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Vol. XXII, pp. 56f. He thinks that Vacaspati of the Bhilsa 
inscription was a minister of the Rüstraküta king Krsna III and 
that he was the son of the minister Narayana alias Gajanku$a, who 
also served the same Rastrakiita king. His identifications of the 
Cedi king and the Sabara chief are also different. As this question 
has an important bearing on the history of three ancient dynasties 
of India, viz., Candella, Rastraküta and Kalacuri, I propose to dis- 
cuss it at some length here. 

The transcript of the Bhilsa inscription as given by Dr. Hall 
is reproduced below for ready reference :— 


१, --- - ३ - - श्रियमयमपि नन्वाश्रितानाश्रितास्य 

२. गेह मे वेत्रवत्या नियमितजनताक्षोममस्याप्यजसम्‌ | 

. तेजो मय्यत्र चोच्चैन्विततमिति बरिदित्वादरेणात्मतुल्यं 

. भाइलस्वामिनामा रविरवतु ya: स्वामिनं कृष्णराजम्‌॥ १ ॥ 
, चेदीरां समरे विजित्य शबरं संहुत्य सिंद्दह्यं 

. रालामण्डलरोदपाद्यवनिपो भूम्यां प्रतिष्ठाप्य च | 


MN 2€ ० AY 


1. He has also discussed this question in his article on the Maser inscrip- 
tion of a Sulki chief in Ep. Ind. XXIX, 181. 
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७. देवं द्रष्टमेहागतो रचितवां ( वान्‌ ) सतोत्रं पवित्रं परं 

८. श्रीमत्कृष्णनूपैकमन्त्रिपदभाकू कौण्डिन्यवाचस्पतिः | २॥ 

९, सुचिरमियं कृतिरास्तां रुचिरा श्रीमद्रजांकुदोयस्य | 
१०. काकूकेन विलिखिता कायस्थशे ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... eot 


'The inscription has in the beginning a verse which invokes the 
blessings of the Sun-god Bhaillasvàmin for a king named Krsna. 
The second verse states that the Chief Minister of the illustrious 
king Krsna, named Kaundinya Vacaspati defeated a king of Cedi 
in battle, exterminated a Sabara chief named Sirnha and placed on 
their thrones the chiefs of Ralà-mandala and Rodapadi. He then 
repaired to Bhilsa to see the god (Bhàillasvümin) and composed 
a stotra in praise of him. The last verse expresses the hope that 
this beautiful composition of Gajanku$eya, written by the Kayastha 
Kaküka, would endure for a long time. 


Mr. Venkataramayya thinks that these three verses form a sort. 
of colophon to the holy stotra composed by Vacaspati in praise of 
the god Bhailleéa and that a large portion of the inscription at the 
beginning which is now lost must have contained this very stotra. 
Further, he identifies Gajankuseya mentioned at the end as 
the author of the praíasti with the minister Kaundinya Vacaspati 
himself. A close study of the inscription does not bear out these 
conclusions. In the first verse which invokes the blessings of the 
god Bhiillasvamin, there is a comparison based on double entendre 
between the god and the king Krsna. The god is supposed to say 
to himself, “ Like me, this king also shares his Sri (splendour, wealth) 
with those who take refuge with him ; as my dwelling is protected 
by the river Vetravati (i.e. the Betwa which flows by Bhilsà), even 
so is his palace constantly guarded by a female door-keeper (lit. 
cane-bearer); like me this king has high tejas (lutsre, valour)." 
The poet prays that out of regard for the king Krsna who thus 
resembles the god, the latter would protect him (for ever). It will 
be noticed that this verse is of the usual type which occurs in the 
beginning of a copper-plate grant or a stone inscription. It is not 
likely to have formed the concluding portion of a stotra. The next 
verse states the object of the prasasti. It enumerates briefly the 
exploits of the minister Vacaspati of the Kaundinya gotra and 
states that after having won these victories, he repaired to Bhilsa 
to have darśana of the god Bhaillasvamin and there composed a 
stotra in praise of the god. The stotra is not, however, given here. 
Nor is this verse likely to have been composed by Vacaspati who 
is spoken of therein in the third person. Finally, the last verse 
records the names of GajankuSeya who composed the pra§asti and the 
scribe Kayastha Kākūka who wrote it on the stone. In this verse 

5.5.—12 
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also there is no indication that the valiant minister himself com- 
posed it. 

Mr. Venkataramayya, who thought that the minister Vacaspati 
was identical with Gajankuseya, understood the latter name in the 
sense of a son of Gajankusa. Further, he has very ingeniously 
suggested that this Gajankusa, the father of Vacaspati, was the 
same as Narayana alias Gajankusa of the Kaundinya gotra, the 
Chief Minister and Sandhivigrahin of the Rastraküta king Krsna 
III, known from the Salotgi pillar inscription. On the basis of 
these identifications Mr. Venkataramayya has come to the conclu- 
sion that the king शात whom Vücaspati was serving must be 
identical with the Rastraküta king Krsna IIT. The Bhilsa inscrip- 
tion mentions a victory of Vacaspati over the contemporary lord of 
Cedi. This must have occurred during the northern campaign of 
Krsna III. Krsna was no doubt matrimonially connected with the 
Kalacuris, but his relations with them had, in this period, become 
hostile ; for (i) verse 25 of the Karhàd plates states that Krsna III 
defeated, while he was Yuvaraja, Sahasrarjuna who was an elderly 
relative of his mother and wife? and who can be none other than 
the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I; and (ii) Krsna III caused a 
stone inscription to be incised at Jura in the Kalacuri territory, 
evidently in the course of his campaign against the Kalacuris. 
This campaign must have occurred late in his reign. One of the 
causes of it was probably the encroachment made by the Kalacuri 
king Laksmanaraja, who, setting at nought the authority of the 
Rastrakutas over Malwa and Lata, marched across these territories 
as far as Somanatha-Patan in Saurashtra, evidently at the instiga- 
tion of the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler. The victories mentioned in the 
Bhilsa inscription were won by Vicaspati, the Supreme Commander 
of Krsna III's troops. 

Mr. Venkataramayya has very ingeniously constructed his 
theory, by weaving together the scattered threads of historical 
information; but a closer examination reveals its weak points. 
I shall state them briefly below. 

(1) As shown above, Vàcaspati was probably not the.author 
of the Bhilsi prasasti. If he had composed it himself, he would 
have inserted his personal name, rather than his patronymic, in the 
last verse. 'Gajànku$eya, notwithstanding its apparent patronymic 
look, was probably the personal name of the poet, who, as shown 
above, was clearly different from the minister Vacaspati. 


2. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 571. : 


8, रामहतसहसतभुजो भुजद्दयाकलितसमदरामेण | 
जननीपत्नीगुरुरपि येन agers विजितः N 
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(2) The old view that Krsna III defeated a Kalacuri king 
was based on a wrong interpretation of verse 25 of the Karhàd 
plates? As Prof. Nilakanta Sastri has shown, the verse suggests 
by means of double entendre, that Krsna III excelled Sahasrarjuna, 
the eponymous hero from whom the Kalacuris claimed descent. 
The Rástraletütas and the Kalacuris were matrimonially connected 
for several generations. Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III, the father of 
Krsna III, was the son-in-law of the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I. 
He was staying for a long time at the Kalacuri capital Tripurt, 
where he is known to have performed the marriage of his daughter 
Revakanimmadi with the Ganga prince Permadi Bituga II. 
Krsna III had himself married a Kalacuri princess who may have 
been a grand-daughter of Yuvarijadeva I. From the Viddhasála- 
bhaiijikd of Rajasekhara, a court-poet of Yuvarajadeva I-- 
Keyüravarsa, we learn that the Kalacuri king espoused the cause 
of one Virapala, the king of Kuntala, who had been dethroned by 

his kinsmen, and sent an army under his general Srivatsa, which 
fought with a confederacy of kings on the bank of the Payosni, 
defeated it and placed Virapala on the throne of Kuntala. This 
Virapala is probably none else than Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III. 
The matter is now placed beyond doubt by the following passage ® 
from the commentary (paiijtka) of the Saiva Acarya Brahmas$ambhu 
on an unpublished Saiva work — 


गतवति HHS मद्धलेष्वष्टसंख्ये शरदि विशदपक्षे चाश्चिने शुक्रवारें उडुनि सुरपतीशे योग 
आयुष्मतीयं तिथिरपि च गतानां पञ्चमी यत्र शुद्धा ॥ चेदिकुलराजधान्यां गतवति श्रीवन्द्यगे 
निहृत्यारीन्‌ | तच्छासनेन वसुधां परिरक्षति कृष्णराजेऽपि ॥ राष्ट्र्कुरराजधान्यां राजकुलान्तः- 
स्थितेन लिखिताऽि | दामोदरेण निपुणं भक्तिमता gAn ॥ 

The date mentioned in this passage, viz. Friday, ASvina Su. di. 
5, regularly corresponds to the 23rd September A.D. 936, which was 
a Friday as stated. This leaves no room for doubt about the genu- 
ineness of the MS. and the correctness of the statements made 
therein. This passage shows that alter obtaining the throne Bad- 


4, In an article published more than twenty-five years ago in A.B.0.R 1., 
Vol. XI, pp. 361 f., I identified this Virapfila wilh some other claimant for the 
Rastraktita throne than Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III mainly on the ground that 
Rajagekhara’s play represents Yuvarüjadeva I as marrying Virapala's daughter 
after the battle of the Payosni. This would have been impossible if Virapila had 
represented Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III. Since then I have carefully considered all 
evidence bearing on this question and have now come to the conclusion that 
Virapila was none other than Baddiga. As for Yuvarajadeva's marriage with 
Virapala’s daughter, Rüjaéekhara seems to have introduced the incident to 
complicate the love affairs in the play as observed by Dr. Altekar. 

5. I owe this interesting passage to tha courtesy of Dr. S. N. Sen, Keeper 
of the Nepal Museum, who sent me a long extract from this work several 
years ago. 
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diga, who was a man of quiet and saintly nature, returned to the 
Kalacuri capital, while his son Krsna III consolidated his power 
and carried on the administration of the Rástraküta dominion from 
Manyakheta. During the reign of Baddiga the relations of the 
Rastrakutas and the Kalacuris evidently continued to be as cordial 
as before. We have no reason to suppose that they were embittered 
later when Krsna III ascended the throne. 


(3) The Jura inscription? records Krsna III's victory over 
the Cola king, but makes no mention of any defeat of the Kalacuris. 
Krsna III apears to have got it incised on his way to the north in 
the course of his military campaign which was evidently directed 
against the Gurjara-Pratihaàras. Mr. N. L. Rao conjecturally assigns 
the date A.D. 963-64 to this inscription. It falls in the reign of 
Laksmanaraja II, the son of Yuvarajadeva I. There is no evidence 
to show that the relations of the Kalacuris and Rastraktitas became 
hostile during the reign of this Kalacuri king. He not only did not 
ally himself with the Gurjara-Pratiháras, but even inflicted a defeat 
on them as stated in the Goharwa? and other inscriptions. He may 
have attained this victory in the course of his western campaign, when 
he carried his arms as far as Somanatha-Pátan in Saurashtra.’ 
From the Pratapgadh inscription? dated V. 1003 (A.D. 946), we 
know that Malwa, which lay between Cedi and Saurashtra, was 
included in the dominion of the Gurjara-Pratihara king Mahendra- 
pala II. This western campaign of Laksmanaraja II must therefore 
have been directed against the Gurjara-Pratihüras in furtherance 
of the policy of Krsna III. Malwa, which was conquered from the 
Pratiharas, appears therefore to have been made over to the Para- 
maras, who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rastrakütas. It is 
noteworthy that Sankaragana III, the son of Laksmanardja II, 
carried on the struggle against the Pratihdras. The recently dis- 
covered Jabalpur stone inscription,’ which I have edited in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, states that 
Sankaragana III defeated with ease a Gurjara king, who is probably 
the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Vijayapala known from the Rajorgadh 
inscription dated V. 1016 (A.D. 959). 


The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that the king 
Krsna whose minister Vacaspati defeated a Cedi king in battle could 
not have been Krsna III of the R&strakiita dynasty. He must 
therefore be identified with Krsna or Krsnapa, the brother of the 


6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 287 f. 

7. Ibid. Vol. XI, 139 f. 

B. Ibid. Vol. I, p. 268. 

9. Ibid. Vol XIV, p. 180. 

10, 'A.B.O.RJ., Vol. XXXV, pp. 23 f. 
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Candella king Dhanga, who was ruling over the territory round 
Dudahi,? about 75 miles north by east of Bhilsa. From the Khaju- 
raho inscription of Dhanga, dated V. 1011, we learn that the Can- 
della kingdom in this period extended to Bhāsvat or Bhilsa in the 
south. It is therefore not surprising that Vacaspati, the minister of 
the Candella Krsna, repaired to Bhilsi to have darsana of the Sun- 
god there and composed a stoíra in his praise by way of thanks- 
giving. 


The Candellas and the Kalacuris, whose kingdoms were conti- 
guous, were often at war with each other. In the Khajuraho 
inscription dated V. 1011 the Candella king Yasovarman is said 
to have vanquished in battle a Cedi king who can be none other than 
Yuvarajadeva I. The hostilities continued in the reign of Dhanga. 
Krsna, the brother of Dhanga, waged war with the Kalacuris. 
In the course of this war Vacaspati, his minister, inflicted a defeat 
on the Kalacuri king who was probably Sankaragana III as shown 
elsewhere,’ and exterminated his feudatory, the Sabara chief Simha. 
Another chief who sided with the Candellas in this was was Nara- 
sirha who belonged to the Sulki family of Central India. The 
Miser stone inscription recently edited by Mr. Venkataramayya '* 
states that at the command of Krsnarija, he initiated the wives 
of a Kalacuri king into widowhood. Mr. Venkataramayya has 
identified this Krsnaraja with the Rastraküta Krsna III, but in 
this case also his view seems to be incorrect. I have dealt with 
this question elesewhere.15 


1l. Ind. Ant, Vol. XVIII, pp. 236-37. 

12. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 1271. 

13. Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 289. 

14. Ibid. Vol. XXIX, pp. 18 f. 

15. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXXI, pp. 1051. . 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST STAGE IN THE 
HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 


By 
UMESHA MISHRA 


INTRODUCTION 


History of Buddhist Philosophy evolved out of the experiences 
and discourses of Gotama, better known as the Buddha. Gotama 
was moved at the sight of sufferings all around him and being 
unable to bear them any more, he kicked al] his royal comforts in 
order to find out a permanent remedy of sufferings and attain peace 
of mind and happiness. His meritorious deeds of the past lives, 
his sincere and austere penances and meditations brought success 
to him. He became Jivanmukta and decided to save all his country- 
men, nay, the world at large, from sufferings and miseries which 
beset every one in this world with the help of his own experiences. 
He taught to the world all that he had himself realised directly 
‘Sayah abhififiad sacchikatva’ (Digha-Nikàya, PTS. III. p. 76). 
There was nothing in his teachings of the nature of mere specula- ' 
tion and not directly realised. It is, therefore, necessary to deal 
briefly with the life history of Gotama before proceeding with the 
details of his own and also his followers’ contributions to the worid 
of knowledge. 


Life-history of Gotama : First Stage (624-544 B.C.) 

Gotama was born in 624 5.0. (R. Spense Hardy records 624 
B.C, as his birth date in his Eastern Monachism, p. 1) in a park 
attached to the village of Lumbini or Lummini, which lay close 
to Kapilavastu, the capital of the Sakya kingdom, while his mother 
was journeying from her father's house to Kapilavastu, on the full 
moon night of Vaisakha. His father, whose name was Suddhodana, 
was the head of the Sakyas and he ruled over the western tract lying 
at the foot of the Himalayas. Gotama's mother was named Maya 
who died only seven days aíter his birth, and he was then brought 
up by his step-mother. He was married at the early age of sixteen 
with Yasodhara, daughter of Suprabuddha, a ksatriya prince who 


ruled over Koli, and had also a son, named Rahula, who later 
became Gotama's disciple. 


Early in the childhood certain peculiar signs were seen on his 
person which enabled the foretellers to predict that at the sight of 
four signs, namely, decrepitude, sickness, a dead body and a recluse, 
he would be induced to abandon family-life and become a mendi- 
cant, Having full faith in this prediction, his father commanded that 
those objects should always be kept away from places to which Gau- 
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tama usually resorted, but all this proved entirely futile. One day, 
when he was out in his chariot he happened to see an old and feeble 
man walking with great difficulty with the aid of his stick. The 
charioteer, on being asked about the condition of the man, told 
Gotama by way of reply that the man had grown old and weak 
and being of no use to the family any more, had been forsaken by 
his relations and that no one in this world would ever escape it. 
Another day, again, the prince saw a sick man quivering with high 
fever and abandoned by his relations, as his life was to leave his 
body soon. Next day, the prince, again, saw a dead body sur- 
rounded by his relations weeping and crying, because they would 
never see him again. On another day, the prince saw a recluse who 
had abandoned his comforts of life and was moving about in search 
of the Truth. The prince having been greatly moved by these scenes 
of distress and realising that he too would not escape the miseries 
of the world, determined to find out a remedy for the removal of 
human sufferings. 


We know that being the son of a great ksatriya Raja and living 
amidst all possible luxuries Gotama had no occasion to experience 
lack of any worldly comfort, and consequently, there was very little 
chance for him to experience miseries like other common people. 
Besides, his father had taken special care not to give him any 
opportunity to be moved at the sight of sufferings of others. But 
who could know the mysterious functioning of the law of karman ? 
50, in spite of all this, as the force of his past karmic energy would 
have it, he was very sensitive from his very childhood and would 
not bear even a very ordinary pain, which as a human being, born 
on the surface of the earth, he had to face. His psychical faculties 
were too weak to endure the distress of others even, what to speak 
of his own. 


It is needless to say that there is pain in this world and that 
no one ever likes it whether he be a human being fully equipped 
with the faculties of reasoning and capable of discriminating between 
right and wrong and apt to maintain well-balanced and sober mind, 
or a lower creature engaged in eating and drinking that which 
brings to it good taste. Every one hates it. In fact, as has been 
made' clear elsewhere, every activity of our life, mental or 
physical, proceeds with the feelings of pain, and those who ex- 
perience such feelings try every moment to get rid of them. 
Had there been no pain in the world, perhaps there would 
have been no activity at all. And according to one's means and 
capacity, temporary or permanent, remedy is also sought after by 
every one, and it is also a fact that until and unless a radical and 
permanent remedy is found there is no cessation of our activities 
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and it is for this very reason that one has to take birth after birth 
till the goal is reached. 


Some living along with their relations, looking after all their 
day-to-day duties and believing that the performance of one's own 
duty is also a means to redress these sufferings, pass their days 
without much hue and cry, mutually sharing sufferings and helping 
one another and trying to get rid of their sufferings ; while there 
are others who too sensitive to endure even a slight pain, not only 
their own but even that of others, do not care for their regular 
duties, abandon their home and society and run away to some 
secluded place, thinking that cutting off relations with the society 
and the family will bring some relief to their sufferings, and con- 
tinue their efforts to find out some permanent remedy for the removal 
of their own sufferings and also of pain from the world. 


Gotama was like these too sensitive to put up with the afflic- 
tions even of others. He could not see his way out of these suffer- 
ings while engaged in the duties of a householder. So tormented 
by the miseries of the world, unable to do anything to lessen them, 
Gotama could not stay any more in his house, deserted it at 
mid-night at the age of 29 (Ekünatimso ४१४१७१ Subbhadda yam 
pabbaji kir kusalànuesi—Mahaparinibbünasutta, 221), to find out 
a sure cure of sufferings. Before leaving the palace for good he 
peeped into the chamber of his wife who was lying asleep with her 
arm around the newly born babe and. caught a glimpse of his 
only child. He reached a convenient place in the forest of Uruwela, 
assumed the form of a recluse and began practising austere penance. 


Gotama ran away from his home not because he did not like it, 
nor because he hated the society or ihe social order of the age, 
nor again, because he disliked the family life, nor because he 
found his own life burdensome, nor because he hated the world, but 
because he could not face the miseries of the world, and thought 
that he would be able to get hold of some permanent remedy of 
miseries by going to some secluded place. Thus, it is quite clear 
that the only cause of his leaving the life of a house-holder was his 
not being able to bear the sight of sufferings. He thought and believed 
that his efforts would certainly bring peace and comfort to the 
distressed. ` i 


Gotama first became a disciple of a sage named Alada Kalam 
in Vai&il; in Mithila, but he was not satisfied with his teachings 
and consequently left for Magadha to practise penance on the bank 
of the river Nairafijana, also called Phalgu. So he had to depend 
exclusively upon himself for Jaying out the plan of his future work. 
But for a really sincere seeker after the truth the Guru is always to 
be found within his ownself. In fact, the thoughts of an honest 
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Sadhaka are really and essentially the thoughts of his guru who is 
always awake within himself. So Gotama under the guidance of his 
guru within him rightly thought that in order to realise the highest 
aim of life, to have the clear vision of the Eternal Light, discipline 
of body and mind was the most essential factor. Nothing could a 
man achieve successfully without first being fully qualified by having 
full control over his body and mind. A human being is by nature 
beset with the defects of malice, love, hatred etc. towards others 
and so long as these are not removed from the mind and the inner 
sense-organ is not completely purified, Truth can never be achieved 
and the highest aim will ever remain unrealised. So Gotama began to 
purify his body and mind first through austere penance. This 
continued for full six years. But not finding any success till then 
Gotama became restless and left the place and sought shelter under 
a pippala tree in the same forest. He did not realise that the time 
had come when he was to have the clear vision of the Eternal Light. 
The austere penances performed under the rigid discipline of body 
and mind had completely rooted out the five well-known defects 
(Vide Patafijala Yogasütra, II. 3) from his mind together with the 
very root cause of these, namely, írsmà or vāsanā for the worldly 
objects and had purified his inner-self to receive the Perfect Know- 
ledge which alone could permanently put an end to his sufferings. 
Then there was no delay even for a single moment. His changing 
of place and taking shelter under the pippala tree was only an indi- 
cation to show that the karmaksetra is quite different from the 
jndnaksetra though both have to be cultivated for the realisation 
of the truth. At once the Knowledge manifested itself within him 
and he thus became the Buddha, the Enlightened One, at the age 
of 35. 

(There was a harmonious synthesis of Action and Knowledge in 
him. Action having prepared the ground for removing the dirts 
(malas) from the antahkarana, led to the manifestation of the 
Supreme Knowledge. Since then not only the Buddha came to be 
honoured and worshipped by all lovers of Perfect Knowledge, but 
even the very tree under which he got the clear vision of the Eternal 
Light became a symbol of Knowledge and people worshipped it with 
great respect. ' 

We know that the Buddha had left his home to find out the 
radical and permanent remedy of sufferings and he was quite suc- 
cessful in his attempts. Buddha knew that every being in this world 
was tortured with afflictions and he thought that it was his duty 
to move from place to place in order to preach his experiences to 
all and show them the Path which had brought to him the Eternal 
Light and the permanent peace of mind. Thus the Buddha did not 
like to put an end to his life soon after the realisation of the truth. 
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He did not interfere with the natural working of the Prarabdha- 
karman, and continued his physical existence till the day of the 
Mahanibbana. Though he had nothing to do for himself, yet 
like so many other world-teachers, the Buddha decided to preach 
to the world at large the true Message of Peace as directly experi- 
enced by him. This attitude of the Buddha was also a sort of 
Grace of that Almighty Power which moved him to feel compas- 
sionate towards his fellow-beings and show them also the same path 
which had brought to him permanent peace of mind. So it is clear 
that the Buddha started for his new adventure, being afflicted with 
sufferings, found out the true remedy, achieved perfect happiness 
and peace of mind, felt pity for others and preached the Message 
of true happiness and peace to the world. This is all that the 
Buddha did. 

It will not be out of place to make it clear at this stage that believ- 
ing in the chronological order amongst the Vedic Sarnhitas, Brahma- 
nas, Aranyakas and Upanisads followed by the Bhagavadgità which 
are all believed to be pre-Buddha works, we can easily and confidently 
assert that the Age when the Buddha was born was the Age of Jina 
and Bhakti. The Age of the Sarhhitis, specially that of the Yajur- 
veda, which had taught performance of sacrifices as one of the means 
of removing pain through directly communing with the higher 
powers, was far separated from the time when the Buddha flourished 
in the country. The Upanisads had taught that though Action was 
very essential for the achievement of the highest aim of life, yet its 
main purpose was to purify the inner sense-organ, make the com- 
munion with divine powers easy and ultimately lead to the Highest 
Truth, Perfect Knowledge, which could be realised directly through 
Knowledge alone. The teachings of the Gia, on the other hand, had 
emphasised another aspect, that is, perfect devotion, which was equal- 
ly essential for the manifestation of Perfect Knowledge as has been 
well illustrated in the actions of Arjuna and Lord Krsna. So the 
atmosphere of the then Hindu society was quite calm and peaceful. 
There was ordinarily no talk of any bloody sacrificial rituals. Due to 
the influence of the teachings of the Upanisads and the Gita, the per- 
formance of sacrifices was not so prominent and frequent. But it 
must be kept in mind that even during the period of the Vedic 
Samhitas the performance of sacrifices was never obligatory. It was 
never meant to be a nitya-karman, the performance of which alone 
was binding. It was kamya-karman, an action to be performed 
only when a man wanted to fulfil certain ambitions of his own and 
not otherwise. Thus it is a fact that every body did not perform 
sacrifice. Moreover, even those who had decided to perfcrm sacri- 
fices had to undergo rigid discipline and had to take a good deal of 
trouble to collect materials for the performance of a sacrifice and 
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had also to follow the rules very rigidly and carefully in order to 
make the sacrifice a success. As the Sruti says — “ A defective sound 
either due to svara or varna, and used wrongly, does not yield the 
proper result. It, on the other hand, becomes an adamant (vajra) 
in the form of a word and destroys the yajamāna (ihe main per- 
former of the sacrifice) as was the case with the word — indrasatruh, 
due to the defect in the svara.” Hence there seems no justification in 
such statements as —‘‘ Hence cruel rites with which worship was ac- 
companied shocked the conscience of Buddha" (S. Radhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 354); “The bloody sacrificial rituals 
were the marks of the period.” (B. C. Law — Buddhistic Studies, 
p. 113); " The authority of the Vedas having been discarded etc." 
(Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya — Basic Conception of Buddhism, 
pp. 7-8). It should never be forgotten that neither during the 
period of the Upanisads, nor that of the Gita, nor that of the Buddha, 
the authority of the Vedas was discarded. The teachings of the 
Vedas and their allied literatures all were never obligatory so as 
to lead to any revolt against them. What the Vedas preached was 
mainly devotional prayers and other similar forms of worship includ- 
ing sacrifices and meditation which were all non-obligatory in 
general, though obligatory for those alone who were ambitious. 
But it is needless to say that all were never ambitious, and so the 
performance of sacrificial rites where killing of animals was obliga- 
tory was not common but very rare, for only a few could manage 
to perform such rites. As regards the haters of the Vedas, it would 
not be at all improper to say that in all ages, even during the days 
of the Yajurveda itself, there were non-believers who spoke against 
the Vedas. It is all but natural. We find similar things even about 
the Buddha himself. We are told that just after his death when 
the Bhikkhus were weeping and lamenting over the death of the 
Master, one Subhadda, whom the Buddha himself had converted 
as his disciple, said to other Bhikkhus — “ Enough Sirs, weep not, 
neither lament ! We are well rid of the Great Samana. "We used 
to be annoyed by being told — This beseems you, this beseems you 
not. — But now we shall be able to do whatever we like ; and what 
we do not like, that we shall not have todo” (Vinayapitaka, XI. 1.1; 
Mahaparinibbanasulta, 273). Again, from the dialogue of the 
Buddha with Maàlunkhyaputta it seems that the latter was not a 
sincere believer in what the Buddha preached. So there was nothing 
unusual in the days of the Buddha to cause revolt against the 
orthodox culture of the age. ' 

Really speaking the age of the Upanisads was a period of 
rational thinking. Reasoning was not considered a crime at all, 
rather it was encouraged, by the sages and the wise. The 
Upanisads are full of reasonings and contain all sorts of argu- 
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ments, both orthodox and heterodox. As a matter of fact, there 
was a general injunction that no truth should be accepted unless 
it had been critically examined and verified. So says the Brhadara- 
nyaka — " The Atman, O Maitreyi! should be realised (through 
the process of realisation as given below); it should be heard of ; 
should be critically examined and should be verified. By the 
realisation of the Atman through hearing (Sravana), critical reason- 
ing (manana) and verification through meditation (nididhyàsana), 
al this is known" (II. iv. 5). There was perfect freedom of 
thought, though all thoughts were not necessarily valid from the 
point of view of One Absolute Truth. We find that the teachers 
of the Upanisads warned their pupils against the imitation of all 
their (teachers' actions. So says the Tailtiriya Upanisad — 
“ Follow flawless actions of ours and no other" (I. 11). So when 
we read the dialogue of the Buddha with Kalamas where the former 
is reported to have said, “This I have said to you, O Kalamas! 
but you may accept it not because it is a report, not because it is a 
tradition, not because it is so said in the past...... nor because your 
preceptor is a recluse, but if, you yourselves understand that this 
is as meritorious and blameless, and when accepted, is for benefit 
and happiness, then you may accept it" (Anguftara Nikaya, PTS. 
III. 653), we do not feel astonished in the least. It is nothing 
more than what the Upanisads had already taught. 

Thus we find the line which the Buddha followed for his 
Enlightenment and what he preached was all on the lines of the 
Upanisads, or we may say, on the lines of the orthodox Sanatanists. 
So when the Buddha began to preach his teachings for the first 
time, people did not feel restless. They all received him and his 
teachings well. There might have been possibly another reason 
which helped the Buddha more in gaining public favour. Till 
then no proper systematisation of any philosophical thoughts 
had begun. These thoughts were stil confined in the Upanisads 
and were not easily available and also easily intelligible to the 
common people. They did not know the thoughts contained in the 
Upanisads before the advent of the Buddha in any connected form. 
It was for the first time that the Buddha preached the means of 
realising the ultimate truth in a connected form. Again, the Upa- 
nigads being written in Sanskrit, could not be easily understood by 
them, while the Buddha preached the same thought in the language 
of the people ; so they felt happy to learn all about the truth from 
him, who had personal experience of all that he preached. It was 
because of this that the people installed him as one of the ten incar- 
nations of the Almighty Lord. They respected his knowledge so 
much that since he had the vision of the Eternal Light sitting under 
pippala tree, it (the pippala tree) came to be recognised as the 
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symbol of Knowledge and people worshipped it even when they 
went on pilgrimage to Gaya to perform the Sraddha of their deceased 
relations, which would not have been ever possible had the Buddha 
been a reactionary and had preached against the Vedic culture. 
This may be well supported by the fact that the Buddha always 
kept perfect silence when debatable questions, such as, “ the world 
is eternal ; the world is not eternal; the world is finite ; the world 
is not finite ; soul is different [rom body ; soul exists after death ; 
it does not exist after death " and so on, were put to him. Amongst 
the various reasons put forth in support of his silence there was 
one, which is this: — Buddha did not speak on such questions 
because “he had sufficient ground for thinking that there was every 
possibility of his answer, if given, being not properly understood, or 
being misunderstood by the enquiries." (Bhattacharya — Basic Con- 
ception of Buddhism, p. 15). So his silence did not interrupt the 
thoughts of people. In order to avoid clash amongst the people 
and being himself called partial, the Buddha took up the Middle 
Path (Madhyama Pratipada), that is, the avoidance of the two 
extremes, such as, ‘it is’ and ‘it is not’, ‘it is eternal’ and ‘it is 
not eternal,’ etc. (Milamadhyamakakarika, XV. 7). 

To return then to the state of Enlightenment of Gotama, it is 
said that he, in his ecstatic mood, uttered the following well-known 
lines just after getting the eternal vision — 

“Anekajatisarnsaram sandhavissam anibbisarh 
Gahakirakarh gavesanto dukkha jàti punappunarh. d 
Gahakàraka ! diththo’si puna geharn na kahasi 
Sabba te phasuka bhaggà gahakutarh visaünkhitarn. 
Visankharagatam cittarh tanhànam khayamajjhaga.” 
(Dhammapada, 153-54) 
(Translation — Many a birth and transmigration wandering o'er in 
ceaseless round, 
Seeking for the house's builder, painful births I have found, 
O house-builder ! thou art found out, house thou shalt not build 
again, 
All thy rafters lo! are broken, and the roof-peak split amain. 
Reaching dissolution my heart doth here end of thirst attain." 
(Yamakami Sogen — Systems of Buddhistic thought). 

After having achieved his aim, the Buddha, desirous of preach- 
ing his experiences to the world at large, first came to Saranatha 
near Banaras and preached his first famous sermon on the ' Four 
Noble Truths’ and ‘The Noble Eightfold Path’ and thus moved 
the first ‘Turning of the wheel of the Laws’ (Dharmacakra- 
pravartana).' 

From the lines of the Dhammapada quoted above it is clear 
that by the word ‘geha’ is meant ‘body’ and by ‘gahakdraka’ 
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the builder of the house, that is, desire (trsna). It is due to this 
trsnà itself that one has to undergo births and rebirths. So the 
Buddha was able to cast off this trsna once for all and there was 
no more possibility of its recurrence. 

Now the question is — What is the cause of this trsnà itself ? 

In reply to this the Buddhist holds that through the series of 
causes and effects ultimately, ignorance (avidyà) is found to be 
the cause of all our sufferings. And this chain of causes and effects 
is evolved out of the Noble Truths taught by the Buddha himsell. 
Thus the following is the twelve-linked Chain of Causation 
(Nidanas) as found in the Abhidkammakoga (III. 21-24): 

(1) From ignorance (avidyà) proceeds the Conformation 
(Samskara) , 

(2) From Conformation proceeds Consciousness (vijfiana), 

(3) From Consciousness proceed Name and Form (nama- 
rüpa), 

(4) From Name and Form proceed Six organs of sense 
(Sadayatana), 

(5) From Six organs of sense proceeds Contact (spar§a), 

(6) From Contact proceeds Sensation (vedana), 

(7) From Sensation proceeds Desires (trsna), 

(8) From Desire proceeds Attachment (upadana). 

(9) From Attachment proceeds Existence (bhava), 

(10) From Existenae proceeds Birth (jati), 

(11) From Birth proceeds Old Age (Jara), and 

(12) From Old Age proceeds Death (marana). 

It has to be kept in mind that Jara and Marana are put together 
as one effect. 

After carefully analysing the nature of all these twelve Nidanas 
it will be clear that these are evolved out of the 'Four Noble Truths 
of the Buddha. Now, dividing these twelve Nidinas into two 
groups, namely, of (1) Past Cause and Present Effect, and (2) 
Present Cause and Future Effect, it is found that the first two 
nidánas, namely, avidyà and sarhskara are evolved out of the Second 
Truth, that is, the Cause of Suffering (duhkha-samudaya) dealing 
with the present life. These two nidanas constitute the two causes 
which exist in the past and which give birth to five effects in the 
present, each and all of which represent the first Truth, that is, 
Suffering in the present life. The five effects are — Vijfidna, Nàma- 
rüpa, Sadáyatana, Sparsa and Vedana. Each of these is associated 
with suffering. The seven nidanas [rom avidya to vedana represent 
the two causes in the past and the five effects produced by them 
in the present. The remaining nidanas from Trsnà downwards 
represent the three causes in the present and their two effects in the 
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future. The three causes are: Desire, Attachment and Existence. 
Desire and Attachment are 11९635, while Existence is karman and 
these three represent the second Truth. These three causes existing 
in the present produce three effects in future, namely, Birth, Old 
Age and Death which represent the first Noble Truth. 

This Twelve-linked Chain of Causation is called Paticca- 
samuppüda (Pratityasamutpada) , one of the most vital problems of 
Buddhism. It is also known as the Bhavacakra. So has been said 
by Vasubandhu in his Abhidhammakosa (III. 20) — 

Sa pratityasamutpado dvadaSangas trikandakah 

Piirva’parantayordve dve madhye'stau paripüranah. 

According to the Abhidhammakosa (III. 26) kleSas are 
of three types — ignorance (avidya), desire (trsna) and attach- 
ment (upadana), while conformation (sarhskdra) and existence 
(bhava) represent karman; consciousness, name and form, six 
organs of sense, contact, sensation, birth and old age and death are 
the substrata (aSraya = vastu) of kle$a and karma and the same 
seven a§rayas are the effects. Klesa leads to 10888, just as desire 
leads to Attachment ; and from kleSa is produced karma also, just as 
Attachment leads to bhava (existence) and ignorance leads to con- 
formation (samskara). Karma also produces vastu (substratum), 
just as conformations lead to consciousness (vijfiana) and existence 
leads to birth ; again, vastu leads to another vastu, just as conscious- 
ness leads to name and form ; Name and form lead to the six organs 
of sense, contact leads to sensation, while birth leads to old age and 
death ; Vastu also produces klegas, just as from Sensation proceeds 
Desire. 

This is how the various factors (nidànas) of the bhavacakra 
that is, the Dependent Origination (Pratityasamutpada), function. 
In other words, the first and the second, namely, ignorance and 
conformation representing the cause, represent samutpada; the 
effect (phala), namely, the eleventh and the twelfth (jati and 
Jaramarana), has come to exist having depended upon the cause; 
while the ten middle factors are both causes and effects Abhidham- 
makosa, III, 26-28). : 

From the above we can understand how kle$a and karma are 
at the root of all our miseries. So in order to get rid of sufferings 
it is most essential to put an end to these two causes of our afflictions. 
Thus, effort is made in Buddhism to get rid of these, and accordingly, 
there are three stages during which kle$as and upakle$as are removed 
before one achieves Buddhahood. The three stages of such a seeker 
after truth are — the stage of Srávaka, of Pratyeka-Buddha and of 
Bodhisattva. 

(1) The stage of Srávaka, also called Sramana, is that which is 
attained by one who has freed himself from all the defilements 
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(kleSas) ; (2) the stage of Pratyeka-buddha is one which is acquired 
by one who has got rid of 112585 and also a few upaklesas (An upaklesa 
is one of the five anuSayas ant it includes all kleSas, though all 
upakleSas are not klesas — Abhidhammakosa, V. 41, 46, 52. It is 
generally translated as ' flavours of habit perfumed by the kle§as) ; 
(3) the stage of Bodhisattva is that which is acquired by one who 
has freed himself from all the principal kle$as and all the upakleSas. 
It is the same as the stage of Arhantaship of the Hinayana Buddhism. 
This is the stage which precedes the stage of Buddhahood, or 
Nirvana. Hence, it is called the Path of Nirvana. 


The Path of Nirvana is divided into four stages, each of which 
again, is subdivided into lower and higher states, called Marga 
and Phala respectively. The higher state is to be achieved only when 
the next lower has been attained. The first stage is that of the 
Sotapanna Sadhaka who has entered into the stream (srota) leading 
to Nirvana. He has freed himself from the kleSas and the three 
Samyojanas (Fetters of human passions), namely, Satkaáyadrsli 
(error of individuality also called Dif/hi), Vicikitsa (perplexity) 
and Silavrataparümar$a (practice of rites and rituals). So it is said 
— the doors of the gate of torments (apaya) are shut for him. 
There are so many classes of Sotapannas, the lowest of which is 
named Saptakrdbhavaparama, one who will be reborn seven times 
while the highest of which is called Kulamukta, who will be reborn 
only twice or thrice. 


The second stage is that of Sakrdagamin, that is, one who is 
reborn only once in this world. He is free from all the kleSas. He 
has also got rid of the three above mentioned Sarhyojanas along 
with raga, dvesa and moha. 


The third stage is that of the Andgamin, one who is not reborn 
in this phenomenal world at all. He is free from all the ten Sarnyo- 
janas (fetters), namely, (1) lust after life in the kamaloka (kàma- 
ràgasamyojana), (2) lust after life in the rüpaloka (rüparaga), (3) 
lust after life in the arüpaloka (arüparaga), (4) aversion (patigha), 
(5) conceit (manasarhyojana), (6) error (ditthi), (7) practice of 
rites and rituals (Silabbataparamasa), (8) perplexity (vicikiccha), 
(9) distraction (uddhaccasarhyojana) and (10) ignorance (avijja- 
sarhyojana) — Abhidhammatthasangaho, VII. 10-11. He may be 
born in the Devaloka once more after which he will enter into the 
stage of Arhat, the last stage wherefrom he will be never reborn. 


We know, as has been made clear before, that pain is at the 
root of all our physical and mental activities. That there is pain 
all round us cannot be denied. There is pain during existence ; 
there is pain in death ; there is pain in birth ; painful is the separa- 
tion from beloveds and painful is the union with objects causing 
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hatred. In other words, desire which is also an activity of our mental 
faculty is also caused by the feelings of pain, and when there is 
desire (trsna), then again, there is pain. Again, it is not something 
eternal. It has its own cause, and consequently, there will be ces- 
sation of it also. It is also therefore, true that there is the means 
to the cessation of sufferings. So the Buddha is said to have preached 
the Four Noble Truths — "cattàri ariya saccani sammappaririaya 
passati/dukkham dukkhasamuppáadam dukkhassa ca atikkamam... 
dukkhüpasamagaminam " — (Dhammapada, 191-92, Mahdpari- 
nibbanasutta, Section 48). In other words, the Buddha convinced 
people of the reality of the Four Noble Truths, namely, (1) Dukkha 
— suffering, which is universal; (2) Dukkhasamudaya, meaning, 
cause of suffering, that is suffering has its origin; (3) Dukkhani- 
rodha, meaning cessation of suffering, that is, there is cessation of 
suffering and (4) Dukkhanirodhagaminipratipad, meaning, the 
path leading to the cessation of suffering, that is, there is a path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering. So the Buddha is said 
to have preached — 

" Catunnarm ariya saccanam yathabhütar adassana 

Sarhsaritarh dighamaddhàanami tàsu tasveva jatisu / 

Tani etàni ditthani bhava netti samühatà 

Ucchinnarh mülam dukkhassa natthi dani punabbhavo'ti // 

(Mahàaparinibbanasulla, II. 49) 


Translation — If one has not realised the four noble truths one 
has to wander through so many various births. When they are 
realised, on the other hand, the cause of existence is destroyed, the 
suffering is uprooted and then follows the cessation of birth. 


Having taught these four Noble Truths to the disciples the Bud- 
dha told them that they were all in dark as to the real nature of the 
world which is full of miseries. People in their ignorance thought of 
pleasures of life, while in reality, there was none. He also explained 
to them how in every walk of life there were sufferings and that they 
should not consider themselves happy unless and until those suffer- 
ings were permanently removed. So it was very essential, said the 
Buddha, to find out permanent remedy for the removal of sufterings. 

Naturally then arose the obvious question of finding out the 
means to get the afflictions removed. To this it may be pointed out 
by way of reply that whatever was taught by the Buddha was based 
exclusively on his own experiences. lle had seen in his life that 
salvation from miseries was possible through one's own efforts for 
which perfect physical, moral, and mental discipline was most essen- 
tial. Besides, sacrifice of all personal comforts, performance of 
austere penances, prayers and meditations alone could help one to 
realise the desired aim. It was, therefore, necessary, the Buddha 
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preached, to follow the sort of life which he had himself led to get 
rid of miseries. 


It should be made clear that though the Buddha might not 
have directly taught any one to lead the life of a recluse and run 
away from his relations, yet being almost sure of the fact that 
without being a recluse the aim could not be easily achieved, the 
followers of the Buddha decided to become mendicants and follow 
the example of the Buddha himself who had become a mendicant 
and had run away from his relations to find out the remedy of 
sufferings. ' 


So he explained further the fourth Noble Truth, that is, sufferings 
by referring to the noble eightfold path, known as ' al/hangikanin 
maggam’ (astdnga-marga) (Dhammapada, 191). To avoid ambi- 
guity, I put down here in verbatim the translation of an extract from 
a sermon on it attributed to the Buddha, which is to be found in 
the Majjhimanikaya : 

“ Now, what is the noble truth concerning the Path which leads 
to the cessation of suffering ? This is the Noble Eightfold Path, viz.—- 
(i) Right views (Sammaditthi—samyagdrsti) ; (ii) Right Aspi- 
ration (Sammüàsankappa-Samyak-sankalpa); (iii) Right speech 
(Sammavaca-Samyagvácá) ; (iv) Right conduct (Samma-kammanta- 
Samyakkarmanta) ; (v) Right means of livelihood (Sammàa-ájiva- 
Samyagajiva) ; (vi) Right exertion (Sammavaydma-Samyagvyd- 
yàma); (vii) Right mindfulness (Sammdsati-Samyaksmrti) ; (viii) 
and Right meditation (Sammd-samadhi-Samyaksamadhi) ". 


Just a short explanation of these will not be uncalled for. 


(1) By ' Right views’ is meant knowledge concerning suffer- 
ing, the cessation of suffering, and the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering. 


(2) Renouncing of ill-feeling and of harm-doing are called 
‘ Right aspirations’. 


(3) Abstaining from speaking lies, from slander, from the use 
of unkind words, from indulging in frivolous talk is called 
* Right speech’. 

(4) Abstention from destroying life, (rom taking away what is 


not given, from wrongful satisfaction of the senses, all this is known 
as ' Right conduct’. 


(5) A well-born layman renounces bad livelihood and accepts 
a good one — this is what is known as ‘ Right livelihood’. 

(6) A Bhikku makes a strong and manly effort by preparing 
his mind thereto — for putting a stop to the rise of evil and sinful 
states of mind which have not arisen; for the continuance, 
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realization, repetition, extension, meditation, and fulfilment of good 
states of mind that have already arisen ; all this is what is called 
‘Right exertion’. 


(7) A Bhikku lives zealously, consciously, mindfully, subduing 
covetousness and despondency in this world and regarding the body 
as body, sensations as sensations, mind as mind and mental states 
as mental states. All this is called ‘ Right mindfulness’. 


(8) It is the attainment of the four stages of intent meditation 
(jhàna) one after the other, to wit— the first intent meditation 
which arises on one's separating oneself from passions and evil 
states of mind, which is conjoint with application, initial (vitakka- 
vitarka) and sustained (vicdra), which arises from seclusion and is 
coupled with pleasure and joy ; the second intent meditation which 
arises on the cessation of application, initial and sustained, is con- 
ducive to inward peace, is characterised by concentration of mind, 
dissociated from application, initial and sustained, originating from 
samadhi coupled with pleasure and joy ; the third intent meditation 
which involves indifference to pleasure is associated with mindful- 
ness and knowledge and connected with the bodily feelings of joy ; 
and the fourth intent meditation which involves the purification of 
mindfulness coupled with indifference, freedom from sorrow and joy 
consequent on the renunciation of either and the previous cessation 
of joy and sorrow. This is what is called ‘Right samadhi’. 


This is in brief the substance of the Eightfold Noble Path 
which the Buddha preached to his disciples. 


It will be interesting to note here that the four Noble Truths of 
the Buddha are the same as the four sections of the Indian medical 
science applied to the removal of pain from the organism and are not 
different from the four means applied to the practice of yoga as 
found in the Yogabhasya of Vyàsadeva (II.15). So says the 
Bhàsya: ‘ Yatha cikitsasastram caturvyiiharh — rogo, rogaheturà- 
rogyath, bhaisajyamiti, evamidamapi Sastram  caturvyühameva. 
Tad yatha sarnsarah, sarnsaraheturmokso, moksopaya eveti '. 


Translation — As the medical science has [our sections, viz., 
disease, cause of disease, removal of disease, and medicine (remedy) 
even so this science, that is, the YogaSdstra has four sections, viz., 
samsara, cause of samsara, Final Emancipation, and the means 
to Final Emancipation. 


The same idea we find in the Ny@ya-bhasya of Vatsyàyana who 
says : ‘Heyam, tasya nirvartakarh, hanar atyantikam, tasyopayah 
adhigantavya ityetàni catvaryarthapadani samyagbuddhva nihéreya- 
sam adhigacchati '. | 
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Translation — The highest Good is attained when one has 
rightly understood the real nature of the following four objects: 
(a) that which is fit to be discarded (viz. pain) along with its 
cause (that is, ignorance and desire ; merit and demerit, as leading 
to pain), (b) that which is absolutely destructive of pain, (that is, 
true knowledge), (c) the means of its (pain's) destruction (thal is, 
the scientific treatises), and (d) the goal to be realized (that is, the 
Highest Good) (I.i.1.). 

This should be kept here in mind that Vátsyayana has joined 
the first two truths of the Buddha under one and has added one more 
to it, viz., ‘the goal to be realized’. The last one which though 
implied in the truths of the Buddha, is a new addition in the 
Nyüyabhasya. 

This is the first sermon which the Buddha delivered to his 
disciples. Those five persons who were sent by the Buddha's father 
to follow the Buddha in the forest of Uruwelà were his first disciples. 
Besides these teachings, the Buddha is said to have delivered some 
of the farewell speeches handed down in the Mfahaparinibbanasutta 
to his disciples before his passing away. Even there we find 
what the Buddha preached was quite consistent with his above men- 
tioned teaching of discipline of body and mind. There is nothing 
which may be said to be in any way differing from the old Upanisadic 
teachings. He had also established an order of the Buddhist monks, 
his followers, who were about 500 in number, and laid down rules of 
conduct for them, known as dasasikkhà. The last words of the 
Buddha to his disciples were :— ' Behold now, Bhikkus! I exhort 
you: Decay is inherent in all component things! Work out your 
salvation with diligence .' (Handa dani Bhikkave ! amantayümi vo 
vayadhamma sahkharà appamadena sampddetha — Mahaparinib- 
bansutta, 235). 

Thus having preached all such moral and intellectual lessons 
to his disciples and having prevented them against indulgence into 


1 The ten commandments are: (1) I will observe the precept, or ordinance 
that forbids the taking of life. (2) I will observe the precept, or ordinance, 
that forbids the taking of that whch has not been given. (3) I will observe 
the precept, or ordinance, that forbids sexual intercourse. (4) I will observe 
the precept, or ordinance that forbids the saying of that which is not true. 
{5) I will observe the precept or ordinance that forbids the use of intoxicating 
drinks, that lead to indifference towards religion. (6) I will observe the precept, 
or ordinance, that forbids that eating cf food aftcr mid-day. (7) I will observe 
the precept or ordinance, that forbids attendance at dancing, singing, music 
and masks. (8) I will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the adorn- 
ing of the body with flowers, and the use of perfumes and unguents. (9) I will 
observe the precept, or ordinance that forbids the use of high or honourable 
seats or couches. (10) I will observe the precept, or ordinance that forbids the 
receiving of gold or silver (R. S. Hardy -- Eastern Monachism, pp. 23-4.) 
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problems not at all conducive to good and not in the least helpful 
in removing their pain, the Buddha gradually, at the age of eighty 
(asitiko me vayo vattati — Mahaparinibbgnasulla, section 77) at- 
tained Mahanibbana, lying in the midst of his dear disciples, at 
Kuéinara, a village in the district of Gorakhpur, in 483 B.C. 


These are in brief, the life and teachings of the Buddha himself. 
There was a good deal of confusion even amongst the very disciples 
of the Buddha as to the actual extent of the Buddha's teachings. It 
is a fact that no teachings of the Master were ever recorded during 
his life time. After his death his disciples made several efforts 
to correctly record them. But that there was no unanimity amongst 
the disciples would be clear from the pages of history. Here 
for the purpose of this account I fully depend upon what Winternitz 
has said in his History of Indian Literature Vol. 11, which has been 
shared by others as well He writes — " It is true that in the 
Tripitaka, the Pali canon of the Buddhists, most of the speeches and 
sayings are placed in the mouth of Buddha himself ; it is even re- 
lated exactly and circumstantially where and on what occasion the 

. master delivered a speech or made an utterance. How much out of 
all this, should really be attributed to Buddha, will probably never 
be decided; for Gotama Buddha has not left behind him any 
written matter, even as little as Yajravalkya, Sandilya, or Saunaka. 
However, as much of the contents of the speeches and utterances of 
these sages has probably been handed down in the Upanisads, so, 
doubtless, many speeches and utterances of Buddha were faithfully 
preserved in the memory of his disciples and handed down to poste- 
rity. We may, without laying ourselves open to the charge of credu- 
lousness, regard as originating with Buddha himself, speeches such 
as the famous sermon of Benaras on the ‘four noble truths’ and 
the ' noble eightfold path,’ which recurs always in the same wording, 
not only in many parts of the Pali canon, but also in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, some of the farewell speeches handed down in the 
Mahdaparinibbanasutta, which the master is supposed to have addres- 
sed to his disciples before his passing, and some of the verses and 
short utterances handed down as ‘words of the Buddha’ in the 
Dhammapada, in the Uddna, in the Itivuttaka and in more or less 
the same form also in Sanskrit texts of Nepal, as well as in Tibetan 
and Chinese translations. Gotama Buddha, however, did not only 
preach his new doctrine of suffering, but also founded a monastic 
order ; he gathered around himself a community of disciples who, 
according to strict precepts, led a holy life in the way of the master, 
in order to reach the end of suffering — the much praised Nirvana. 
And some of the rules and laws for this monastic community pro- 
bably originated with Buddha himself, above all ' the ten command- 
ments for mendicant monks '(dasasikkhapadani). perhaps the list 
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of the transgressions (pztimokkha), though in an easier and shorter 
form than that in which we have it now" (pp. 2-3). 

These are the main ideas of Buddhism during the first stage 
of its history. This period is a period of the peaceful teachings of 
Buddhism from the mouth of the Buddha himself. It did not pro- 
duce any clash with the traditional line of the Upanisads. No re- 
action of any kind is found to have taken place during this period. 
People liked the teachings of the Buddha mainly for the following 
reasons : (1) The teachings were the outcome of the direct ex- 
perience of one who was one of them and was living the same life 
which he preached himself to his disciples. (2) He did not conceal 
anything from his disciples, so he himself said, "Ananda! The 
Tathagata has no such thing as closed fist of a teacher" (acariya 
mutthi — Mahaparinibbinasutta, 77). (3) He did not preach 
anything which was against the Upanisadic or the Vedic teachings. 
(4) He put the ways and means of realizing the highest aim of life 
and philosophy, viz., permanent cessation of sufferings, in a systema- 
tized form. (5) And all this was preached and explained personally 
through personal experience and through the language of the people. 
(6) Besides, he was kind, truthful and honest in his behaviour to- 
wards his disciples. Here ends the first stage of the history of 
Buddhism. 


ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
By 
RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 


The purpose of this Paper is to bring together select and typical 
epigraphic references to the subject of Ancient Indian Education. 

The first source of this epigraphic evidence is the body of the 
inscriptions of Asoka. They do not, of course, deal with the subject 
of education as such, but contain some references which indicate the 
system of education that was developed in Ancient India. In his 
Minor Rock Edict II occurs the word antevdsi which points to the 
educational system under which the pupil had to reside with his pre- 
ceptor in his home as a member of his family to whom as his 
Acharya the resident pupil must show proper reverence (Achariye 
dpachàyitaviye). Indeed, the pupil's duty of showing proper respect 
to his teacher is insisted on in several edicts. For instance, R.E. IX 
contains the expression : Gulun@ apachiti, In fact, proper treat- 
ment of the teacher is repeated by Asoka as one of the obligations 
of his Dharnma. This subject of the relations between the pupil 
and his preceptor called Guru or Acharya in the inscriptions has 
been rather elaborated in a unique passage contained in the Yerra- 
gudi Minor Rock Edict in which the term Brahmana is applied to 
teachers as a class. This edict instructs the teachers that they should 
admonish (nivesayütha) their pupils (anlevdsini) that they should 
in accordance with the traditional rule of conduct (Porana Pakilt) 
observe the following duties: (1) that the teacher (Acharya) be 
obeyed (sususitaviye) (by them); (2) full (sarva) service 
(apacháyana =  püjà) of the teacher (Achüryasya) by pupils 
Antevdsinah) as his worthy disciples (yathachérina achariyasa) ; 
(3) that they (the pupils) should similarly behave towards their 
kinsmen. 

The inscription further states: " This time-honoured principle 
of dedication of pupils to the service (apachdyand) of their teachers 
should be duly (yatharaha) established (pavatitaviye) among 
them, in accordance with the traditional rules (of Brahmacharya). 

“Likewise should ye (teachers) admonish (änapayātha) and 
instruct (mivesayütha) the student population that they be stead- 
fast (Gnoke = drdhàh) in their pursuit of these traditional rules of 
studentship." 

This Edict may be taken to have a veiled reference to the con- 
ditions of indiscipline then prevailing among the youth of the country, 
its student population, and, therefore, it shows the king's anxiety 
that the students, as the citizens of the future, should be trained in 
disciplined life by the teachers concerned. It seems that the students 
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were wanting in full obedience to the teacher, and in the spirit of 
loyal and devoted service to him. They were wanting in proper 
adherence to the principles of Brahmacharya in which they were 
not firmly (dridha) established. Asoka, therefore, proposes in 
this Edict that while the preaching of his Dharnma will be extended 
to both the civil and military classes by the administrative officers 
especially appointed for the purpose, such as the Ràjükas, the Rash- 
trikas and the Mahāmātras in general, his message should be carried 
also to the youth of the country by the teachers enlisted for the 
purpose of working in a field which is their own, viz. the students 
who should be built up in disciplined life under the rules of 
Brahmacharya. 

His R.E. VIII refers to the institution of public lectures or dis- 
courses on Dharma or moral life, especially among the people of the 
countryside. In the matter of the use of this particular agency of 
public instruction, Asoka first set the example as indicated in this 
edict. It refers to his innovation of instituting Dharmayatras re- 
placing the usual Vihárayütrüs of the kings of old. Asoka’s religi- 
ous tour was carefully planned for the promotion of the welfare of 
the neglected rural population. Its programme included (1) visits 
to the holy men of the village whether Brahmanas, or Sramanas, 
followed by appropriate gilts to them; (2) inspection of the condi- 
tions of the aged and infirm in the village, for whom appropriate 
financial provision was made (Hiratia-patividhane) ; and (3) visits 
to the people of the countryside in general for the purpose of holding 
religious discourses followed by interrogations on morality (jana- 
padasa cha janasa drasana dhramanuSsasti cha dhramapariprucha 
cha). This passage shows the value that was attached to the spread 
of education among the masses by the method which was possessed of 
a special appeal to the popular mind, the method of rousing interest 
among the audience by provoking in them queries and questions 
which gave the clue to the lecturer as to the choice of the topics in 
which they are interested, so that the lecturer may keep to the point, 
instead of talking in the air or shooting over their heads. It was 
the good old educational method of instruction by means of dia- 
logues, questions, and answers, which was so effectively utilized in 
the discourses of the Upanishads, and the Buddha, and was later 
associated with the Greek philosopher Socrates. 

Intellectual and spiritual life centred in the Viháras and 
Sanghas (Sarnath P.E.) under the leadership of various ascetic sects 
who renounced the world to devote themselves to the total pursuit 
and practice of religion and learning (shavam  palitiditu). 
The Edicts mention four such ascetic orders, Brahmanas, Sramanas, 
Ajivikas and Nirgranthas (P.E.VII). Asoka in his Edicts repeats 
his injunction that these ascetics be liberally supported and properly 
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treated (dina and sampratipatti) by the people in their unselfish 
life of learning and religion (R.E. III, VIII, IX, and XI). The 
growth of asceticism, of self-sacrifice in the whole-hearted pursuit 
of Truth, is a compliment to the moral progress of the country. 


These Viháras and Sanghas functioned as the residential schools 
of those days, governed by strict regulations as to habits and dis- 
cipline. One of the primary measures of discipline was to prevent 
any kind of disunion in the Safigha by which the school itself might 
be broken up. The monk or nun who tries to split the Sangha is 
called a Sanghabhedaka. The disciplinary measure that is adopted 
against such offenders against the unity of the academic corporation 
was nothing short of expulsion from the school, with the added 
punishment in the case of the religious student that he or she should 
be disrobed, deprived of the student's uniform, and made to wear 
white garments, so that they might not gain admission to any other 
Vihara (dvdsa) but must live in other places (anaávása) meant for the 
general people. It may be noted that the evil of disunion among the 
students of these schools was due to the primary fact that the schools 
had on their rolls very large numbers of students naturally prone 
to discuss among themselves controversial topics and exhibit dif- 
ferences of opinion. These differences ultimately led to splits and 
schisms which the authorities were anxious to prevent by all kinds 
of disciplinary measures including the extreme penalty of expulsion. 


Asoka took care that the multiplicity of sects in the country did 
not produce strife among them. Special measures were adopted by 
him for the promotion of religious toleration by proper education. 
The first of these was that different sects should study each other's 
doctrines and texts so as to create a class of religious leaders who 
would be Bahusrutas, with a catholic religious outlook, a breadth of 
views (bahuka@). The second measure was to train people in reli- 
gious toleration by holding Parliaments of Religions (Samaváya) 
where votaries of different sects were brought together to participate 
in religious discussion regulated by restraint of speech and acrimo- 
nious criticism (Vachaguti) under the Bahuérutas, scholars who 
were proficient in the 37815 or texts of different religions, and appre- 
ciative of their unity in essentials (sára), their common truths. 


The success of education in Asoka's time is seen in the abun- 
dance of leaders of thought who devoted themselves to the task of 
spreading India's ideal and message to foreign countries. There 
were Indian missionaries at work "in the country of the Yona” 
(Mahavaiiisa XII 6), which comprised the five Hellenistic countries 
of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus (R.E.XIII). Asoka's 
own son and daughter also consecrated their whole life to the spread 
of Buddhism in Tamraparni or Ceylon. (R.E. II and XIII). Accord- 
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ing to texts like Mahdvamsa and Samantapasadika, Asoka found 
trained missionaries to work in several countries or States like 
Kashmir, Gandhara, Himalaya, Aparantaka, Maharashtra, Mahisha- 
mandala, Vanavasi, Suvarnabhümi, Lanka, besides Yavana or Greek 
country. 

After Asoka there is an interesting educational scene in one of 
the Bharhut sculptures of 2nd century B.C. bearing the inscription 
“Dighatapasi sise anusásali ;" "the teacher given to long-continued 
austerities is instructing his pupils.” It is implied that the teacher 
has qualified himself by his practice of asceticism and penance. 

The next group of inscriptions throwing light upon education 
is the body of Gupta inscriptions. A praiseworthy feature of educa- 
tion in those days was the custom of offering worship to the teachers 
and founders of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines appropriately called Gurvayatana, as stated in the 
Mathura Pillar Inscription of the time of Chandra Gupta II. 
It will be noted in this connexion that the Chinese traveller, Fa-hien, 
also saw several Buddhist texts being worshipped in shrines specially 
constructed for the purpose. 

Some of the Gupta inscriptions refer to endowments of land 
and building in aid of learning and religion such as an Agrahara. 
For instance, the Gunaigarh Inscription of Vainya Gupta records 
an educational endowment to provide for the inmates of an Asrama 
supply of their Chivara (clothing), Pindapata (food), Sayana 
(bedding), Asana (seat), and medicine. 

Teachers are mentioned in Gupta inscriptions by the titles of 
Acharya and Upadhyaya and the pupils were called Sishyas. The 
Upadhyaya is a sub-teacher who is well up only in a part of the 
Veda or in grammar and in the other Veddiigas (see Fleet's Gupta 
Inscriptions, Nos. 56,61,71). Besides Sishyas, disciples were also 
called Brahmacharis (Nos. 22,23,39, and 60). 

Learned Brahmin teachers were honoured by the title of Bhatta 
(Nos. 12,39, and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of religious 
students (Brahmachéris) were called Agraharas (No. 60). Religious 
students were grouped under Sakhás and Charanas (No. 55). These 
were names of Vedic Schools following particular recensions of one 
of the Vedas. 

All the Gupta inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, replacing 
Prakrit or Pali of the earlier inscriptions. In those days, probably 
the people at large read Prakrit which in the time of the Guptas 
was replaced by Sanskrit as the popular language. 

The spread, of Sanskrit learning was mainly due to its patronage 
by kings, some of whom were themselves distinguished Sanskritists. 
For instance, Samudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a 
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large volume of poetry (Bahukavità) who was known by tlie 
revived title of Kaviraja, ‘the prince of poets’. He was also well- 
versed in religious and philosophical literature, in Vedas and Sastras, 
‘a path-finder’ in the study of Rigvedic hymns (Sukta-mdarga). 

A singular contribution that Samudra Gupta made to learning 
was by upholding its standard. He used to convene Conferences of 
literary critics (budha-gunita) to judge of true poetry (satkavya) 
and weed out (dhata) that which would violate (viruddha) its 
quality (S77). 

But the king was also a patron of fine arts. He was like a 
Narada and Tumburu in choral skill and musical accomplishments 
(gandharva-lalita). His lyrist type of coinage celebrates his skill in 
instrumental music and playing on the Vine (Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription) . 

A minister (sachiva) of Chandra Gupta II named Saba Vira- 
sena was at once a poet (Kavi) and also proficient in scientific sub- 
jects like Sabdartha (etymology), Nyaya (logic), and Loka (State- 
craft) (No. 6 of Fleet). 

Learning in the Gupta age seems to have been widely spread. 
For instance, No. 18 of Fleet describes how even the members of 
an industrial guild, a Guild of silk-weavers (Pattavaya-Sreni) , 
showed great aptitude for general cultural subjects, along with 
technical topics. Some acquired proficiency in Military Science 
(Dhanurvidyd) , some in stories (Kathdvids) and some in Astrology 
(Jyotisha) . 

The learning of the times was dominated by the Vedas. The 
Gupta inscriptions name various Vedic schools or recensions such as 
Aupamanyava (No. 91)' Bahvricha (Nos. 40 and 60), Chhandoga- 
Kauthuma (No. 23), Katha (No. 22), Maitrayaniya (Nos. 19 and 
36), Ramayaniya (No. 16), Taittirtya (No. 56), Vajasaneya (Nos. 
22, 40, and 41), Vajasaneya-Madhyandina (Nos. 21, 26, and 81), 
and Vajasaneya-Kanva (No. 38). 

A Vedic scholar proficient in all the four Vedas is called Chatur- 
vedin (No. 16, 39, and 55). There may be also a specialist in one 
Veda such as Samavedi. A specialist in Vedic glossary and citations 
is called a Naigama (No. 35). 

There were also other subjects of study besides the Vedas. There 
is a reference to 14 Vidyàs (No. 25) comprising 4 Vedas, 6 Vedlngas, 
the Puranas, Mimarmsa, Nyaya, and Dharma or Law ; to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poets (No. 33) ; to the grammar of Panini called Salà- 
turiya (No. 39) ; to Atharva-veda in which there was specialized 
study (No. 80) ; to Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of 
Parasara (No. 31); to the Mahabharata (Nos. 26, 27, 28, and 31) 
and to its Satasahasri-samhita (edition of 100,000 $lokas) [ibid]. 
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Vedic learning included as its part the performance of Vedic 
rituals or sacrifices upon which great stress was laid as the means 
of its complete comprehension. The sacrifices performed in those 
days included Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, Shogasin, Atiratra, 
Vajapeya, Brihaspatisava, and Sadyaskra (Nos. 55 and 56). The 
inscriptions also refer to the performance of other Vedic sacrifices 
like Agnihotra and the Paficha-mahdyajfias (Nos. 16, 25, 39, 40, 
and 80). Ambitious and aggressive kings performed A$vamedha. 
Thus, for instance, Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of Chandra Gupta 
II, describes Samudra Gupta as the performer of many a horse- 
sacrifice, while the same fact is confirmed by his ASvamedha type of 
coins, which bears the inscription “ Prthivim vijitya diva jaya- 
Lyahritavajimedhah ". Some Vakataka kings are stated in their 
inscriptions (Nos. 55 and 56) to have performed 4 and 10 horse 
sacrifices. i 


The next important epigraphic record in educational history is 
furnished by what is known as the University of Nálanda. The 
technical name for a University is mentioned in an inscription 
which runs as follows:  Sri-Nàlanda-Mahavihariyárya-bhikshu- 
sanghasya. This expression shows that the governing body of the 
University or Mahāvihāra of Nalandà was constituted by the body 
of monks called Arya-bhikshu Sangha. This inscription occurs on 
the academic seals issued by the University. The subordinate or 
affiliated institutions or colleges are called simply Vihàáras with their 
governing bodies described as Sarighas. These seals name the follow- 
ing colleges or Sarghas among others, which were functioning within 
the territory of the University, viz. (1) S$ri-Nalanda-Mülanavakam- 
mavarika-bhikshtindm, (2) Sri-Nalandd cha (or va) Krare-Vartka- 
bhikshtindm, (3) $ri-Nülandà-Mahaàvihàra (Gunakara) Bawddha- 
bhikshiindm. Thus these three classes of seals were issued by three 
distinct Vihdiras or colleges belonging to different sects of monks 
known as (1) Mialanavakammavarika, (2) Varika-bhikshu and (3) 
Gunakarabhikshu. They were all affiliated to Sri-Nalanda-Mahavi- 
hdra. (4) Sri-Nalandá-chatur-bhagavadàsana-vàrika-bhikshimam, the 
Samavarika Bhikshus in charge of the Sattras or alms-houses 01 the 
college of the Varika Bhikshus ; (5) $ri-Nalandayam. Sri-Baladitya 
Gandhakudi Vàrika-bhikshünam, ‘the Baladitya College for Varika 
Monks" ; (6) $ri-Nalandà Chatu (rddisika-Samavari) ka bhikshu- 
Sanghasya, "the college of the Samavarika Monks”; (7) Sri- 
Nalanda-Satraka-Samavarika-bhikshinam, “the college of the 
Samavarika Bhikshus in charge of the Sattras or alms-houses of the 
University ; (8) Sri Devapala-Gandhakudyám (tyam), the Devapala 
royal college called Gandhakuti; (9) Sri-Nalanda-Mahavihdriya 
(Chaturddi$a) Vriddha-bhikshiinam, "the college of the senior 
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monks as a separate institution”; (10) Sri Nalandá-Chivara- 
Koshthi-K-ayat à (rya) -bhikshu-sanghasya. This probably refers 
to the particular Sarhgha or college which was in charge of the 
department of the University dealing with the storehouse (koshtha) 
and distribution of robes (chivara) among the monks. 


It will appear that these Vihàras or Sarnghas as residential insti- 
tutions corresponded to the modern College which means a ‘ Unit of 
Residence'. But some of these also functioned as units of adminis- 
tration in charge of different interests of academic and collective 
life of the University. 


It is interesting to note that the Shahpur Stone Image Inscrip- 
tion (found at Bihar) of the Harsha year 66 (= 672 A.D.) records 
the installation by General (Baladhikrita) Salapaksha in the reign of 
Adityasenadeva of an image at Nalanda-Mahigrahara which 
counted as a seat of Brahminical learning and religion. 


There are again certain seals pointing to the existence of several 
Maháàvihüras within the University city of Nalanda, These are 
named: (1) Sr-Kara (jfia)-Mahavi(ha)ra, (2) Sri-Sakraditya- 
Karita-ühára. This refers to the Ahdra or Vihàra which was the 
gift of king Sakraditya (= Mahendraditya Kumara Gupta I); (3) 
Sri Harivarma-Mahavihára. This refers to the great Vihara at- 
tributed to king Harivarman. (4) Sv7i-Somapala-Kdrita-Dhammo- 
yika-Vihariya-bhikshusanghasya, the Vihāra constructed by Sri 
Somapala for the Dhammoyika monks ; (5) Sri-Prathama-Sivapura- 
Mahavihariysarya-bhikshu-sangha, " of the revered Community of 
Monks belonging to the first monastery at Sivapura; (6) Sri Na. 
Dharmapaladeva-Gandha-kuti-vasika-bhikshiinam, “of the monks 
in residence at the Gandha kuti or the royal college of Dharmapala- 
deva at the famous monastery at Nalanda”. This inscription shows 
that apart from a Vihara, a Gandhakuti was functioning as a 
separate Hall and a unit of residence for monks. 


It will thus appear that Nalanda was a vast educational complex 
made up of several Mahaviharas and Viharas. It was a true centre 
of learning in those days by attracting to its site the various edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 


An inscription of the Maukhari king Yas$ovarmmadeva of A.D. 
927-43 pays a compliment to Nalanda scholars who were well-versed 
in the knowledge of the @gamas and kalas, sacred texts, and arts 
and crafts, and also refers to its numerous Vihàras (Vihaàravali) the 
row of whose summits (Sikhara-Sreni) kissed the clouds (ambudha- 
Tüvalehi). It is also stated that this prasasti was composed by two 
monks of Nalanda named Silabhadra and Svamidatta under the 
orders of the Sangha. 
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An inscription of the time of the Pala king Devapaladeva found 
at Ghosrawa relates an interesting story relating to Nālandā. At 
Nagarahára in Uttaràpatha (also called Udichipatha) lived Indra- 
gupta and Rajjekà to whom was born a son named Viradeva who 
became a monk (pravrajyd) and joined the Kanishka Mahavihara 
under Sarvajñaśānti as his teacher. He then visited Mahabodhi and, 
thence, the Vihiira of YaSovarmmapura to see there the monks of 
his own province. There, the king of that region (bhuvanddhipa), 
Devapala, treated him with all reverence, while the Assembly of 
Monks of Nalanda appointed him (Sazghasthiter yah sthitah) as 
Administrator (Naàlandá-paripalanaya niyatah) of that great insti- 
tution decorated by a ring of famous Viharas (Srimtad Vihara- 
parihara-vibhtishita) in succession to monk Satyabodhi, his bosom 
friend (atmasama suhrit). 


We thus see from this record how Buddhist learning was quite 
flourishing in a region beyond the north-west frontier from which 
hailed a monk, who was good enough to be elected as the Master of 
Nalanda Mahavihara, while it also included Viharas established for 
foreign scholars. 


Another such college for foreign scholars is also mentioned in 
an inscription on a copper-plate issued by king Devapaladeva in 
his 39th regnal year (c. A.D. 854). It states that Maharija Bala- 
putradeva of the Sailendra dynasty, ruler of Suvarnadvipa (Java- 
Sumatra), sent a request to king Devapaladeva through his ambas- 
sador (d&taka) named Bala-varmma, chief (adhipati) of the 
Mandala or circle named Vyaghratati (which belonged to the 
Pundravardhana Bhukti of the Pala empire). At his request, Deva- 
paladeva made a grant of 5 villages in aid of a Vihára which had 
been already established by Balaputradeva (maya Sri-Nalandayári 
vihdrah karitah). It is also stated that four of these villages be- 
longed to the Vishaya or district of Rajagriha and the fifth to Gaya 
Vishaya. The purpose of this endowment was to make provision for 
the supply of the necessaries of the monks of this Vihara such as 
"offerings (bali), oblations (charu) , shelter (satra), robes (chivara), 
alms (pindapdta), beds (Sayandsana), requisites for the sick such 
as medicines and the like (glana-pratyaya-bhesajyüdi), for the 
writing of religious texts (dharmaratnasya lekhanádi), and for the 
upkeep and repairs of the Vihara.” This College of Java was a centre 
of Tüntrika Buddhism. The inscription describes its governing 
body or Aryabhikshu-sangha as Tantrika-Bodhisattvagana. 


The provision of bali and charu which were Vedic ritualistic 
offerings shows that the college admitted not merely students of 
Buddhism but also of Vedism. Both Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
students were freely admitted at Nalanda. 
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An inscription of the year 35 of Devapaladeva refers to a teacher 
of Nalanda Mahàvihara named Sri Marijusrideva and described as 
a bahu$ruta, ‘one who is a master of the Srutis or texts of different 
religions '. 

An inscription of the twelfth century A.D. states that an ascetic 
named Vipula Sri Mitra erected at Nalanda a Vihira which is ‘an 
ornament of the world surpassing the palace of Indra’. 

An inscription of king Bhoja of Malwa of V.S. 1091 (= 1034 
A.D.) describes how the king named Bhoja Narendra-chandra 
who was a great patron of learning founded at his capital Dhara a 
College appropriately located in a temple of Vagdevt, Goddess of 
learning, whose image in stone enshrined in that temple is a master- 
piece of Brahminical art. The inscription also mentions, along with 
the name of the king, the name of the court-sculptor, Manthala, 
son of Sütradhara (craftsman) Sahira, as also the name of the writer 
of the inscription, Sivadeva. The inscription shows to the right of 
the image the figures of a bearded rishi, his disciple, the donor, and 
to the left, the mother of Vagdevi, Durga on lion. 

Some of the South Indian inscriptions are rich records of edu- 
cational achievement. These are noticed in the old series of Madras 
Epigraphy Reports issued annually. They show how colleges were 
very often endowed by temple charities, An inscription (E.I. IV. 60) 
records how Narayana, a minister of the Ráshtraküta emperor. 
Krishna III, founded a temple of the Trayi Purusha in a part of 
which was accommodated a Sanskrit College. The college very soon 
became so famous that it had to build as many as 27 hostels for 
residence of its students hailing from different provinces (n@na- 
janapadabhavah). There was a special endowment for the provision 
of lights for the hostels (in the shape of 60 acres of land), while 
another endowment (in the shape of about 2400 acres of land) was 
created to provide for free boarding of at least 200 students. The 
Principal of the college received his remuneration in the shape of 
a grant of land amounting to about 290 acres. This college was 
situated at a village called Salotgi in Bijapur district. The village 
supported the college by a commendable arrangement that each 
villager should contribute to its funds five coins at each marriage, 
2 coins at each Upanayana, and 1} coins at each Chiidd-karana 
ceremony, while at every social feast he was to invite its students 
and teachers. 


An inscription of the time of Emperor Rajendra Chola I (of 
c. 1023 A.D.) (No. 333 of 1917) records the endowment made by 
a village of certain charities which included the establishment of a 
Vedic College at Ennayiram in South Arcot District, providing for 
the free board and tuition of 340 students, distributed as follows 
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among the different subjects of study: 75 [or Rigveda, 75 for 
Yajurveda, 20 for Chhandoga Saman, 20 for Talavakara Saman, 
20 for Vajasaneya, 10 for Atharvaveda, 10 for the Baudhüyaniya 
Grihya, Kalpa, and Gana, 40 for R&pavatara, 25 for Vyakarana, 35 
for Prábhakara Mimáümsa and 10 for Vedanta. The college was 
manned by 16 teachers, three for each of two Vedas taught, two 
for Mimarhsd, and one for each of the other subjects taught. 

The inscription records some further details in the working of 
this college. It was maintained by an endowment of 45 Velis of 
land (— about 300 acres). Each student of Veda was given a ration 
of 6 nalis (=f Karuni) of paddy and the pocket money of 4 
Kalanju of gold (= 25 grains = Rs. 2/-) per year. Advanced 
students of subjects like Mimirhsa, Vedanta, and Vyakarana were 
given an additional allowance of 66%. A teacher was given a daily 
allowance of 1 Kdlam (= 12 Karuni) of paddy, while the cost of 
a daily meal was only 2 Karuni. Thus we have given the cost of 
food for 16 persons per day. He was also granted a bonus of } 
Kalanju of gold per year. 

Inscription No. 343 of 1917 shows how a temple maintained 
out of its funds a hostel where were daily fed 506 learned scholars 
including 340 regular students of the college attached to the temple. 
Further provision for education was made by the whole village in 
daily supply of firewood for the hostel, while the temple authorities 
made over to the hostel all surpluses of food like ghee, milk, and 
curds left over after worship. 

Inscription No. 176 of 1919 (of c. 1048 A.D.) records the endow- 
ment of another residential Sanskrit College which had a staff of 
12 teachers instructing 190 students. The college had also a separate 
Department of Sastra with a staff of 7 teachers to preach subjects 
like Vedanta, Vyàakarana, Riipavatara, Sri-Bha@rala, Ramayana 
Manu-Sástra, and Vaikhanasa-Sastra. Thus each of these 7 teachers 
was a specialist in his own subject. 

A most interesting educational document is Inscription INo. 202 
of 1912 recording the endowment of a School of Grammar at Tiru- 
vorraiyur. The endowment comprised 60 Velis of land (= about 
410 acres) earmarked for the construction of a separate hall called 
Vydkarana-danavyadkhyana-mandapa devoted to the teaching of 
Pánini's grammar and to the worship of god Vyakaranadana-Perumal 
(Siva) in the temple. This School of Grammar became very famous 
and attracted further donations recorded in Inscriptions Nos. 110, 
201, and 120 of 1912. 

Inscription No. 182 of 1915 of :A.D. 1062 records the gift of a 
Vaiéya, by which were established the following institutions: (1) 
A College for teaching the Vedas, Sastias, Rüpavatara (perhaps a 
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grammatical work), (2) a hostel for its students and (3) a 
hospital. The students were given free food and light, The hospital 
provided 15 beds and a staff comprising one physician, one surgeon, 
2 servants for fetching drugs, fuel, and for other work for the hos- 
pital, 2 maid-servants to serve as nurses, and 1 general servant for 
the whole establishment. The hospital was also equipped with a 
store of medicines such as haritaki of different kinds, varieties of 
taila or oils, and special medicines like Bilvadighrita, Vajra-kalpa, 
and Kalydna-lavana. 

The Inscription on a pillar at Malkapuram in Guntur Taluk 
records a unique endowment by which was established a number of 
religious, educational, and related institutions, a temple, a monastery, 
a feeding-house, colonies of Brahmins, schools of students specia- 
lising in the study of Saiva Puranas, a hospital, and a maternity 
home, making a self-sufficient academic settlement. The staff of 
all these institutions included (a) 3 teachers for teaching the three 
Vedas (b) 5 for teaching logic, literature, and the Agamas (c) 1 
doctor, (d) 1 accountant (Kayastha), (e) 6 Brahmana servants 
for working in the attached Matha and Feeding-house, (f) Village 
Guards (Vira-bhadras), (g) Village craftsmen called Vira-mushtis 
to serve as goldsmith, coppersmith, mason, bamboo-worker, black- 
smith, potter, architect, carpenter, barber and artisan. In the 
Feeding-house were fed at all hours men of all castes from Brahmana 
to Chandala — a remarkable example of Saiva catholicity. 

The Inscription also mentions the scale of wages allowed to each 
class of these workers, teachers, craftsmen and others. 

An Inscription of A.D. 1068 (E.I. XXI No. 185 of 1915) re 
cords the foundation of the triple institution of a college, a hospital, 
and a hostel. The college gave free board and lodging to 60 
students who studied subjects like the Vedas, Grammar, Paficharatra, 
Philosophy, Saivagama, and the like. Seven seats were reserved in 
the hostel for Vanaprasthas and Sannyasins. 


The scales of salary show that the teacher of Grammar was 
paid at double the rate at which Vedic teachers were paid, indicat- 
ing that Grammar was a difficult subject to study and teach. 

There were also higher educational institutions for advanced 
learning and research and pursuit and practice of religion through 
life. These were learned settlements or cultured colonies made up 
of households of pious and scholarly persons. Thus Inscription 
No. 99 of Vol. II, Part V, of South Indian Inscriptions records the 
gift of a whole village where were settled 308 learned scholars profi- 
cient in the Vedas and Smritis, " Chaturvedin, Trivedin, Somayajin, 
Shadangavid, Bhatta, Kramavid (with special knowledge of Krama- 
patha of Rigveda), Sarvakratuyajin, Vajapeyin, etc’. There 
5.5.14 
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were thus specialists in the Vedas and also in the practice of rituals 
or yajiias of different kinds as their occupation through life. Similar 
cultured colonies are recorded in Inscription like No. 7 of 1912 and 
277 of 1913 which mention provision for the necessaries of life for 
members of the colony and a library called Sarasvati-Bhdndara. 

Inscription No. 198 of 1919 mentions a unique institution. It 
shows how advantage was taken of these learned settlements to 
judge of literary work by a special Sabhé created for the purpose 
from among them. It mentions how such a Sabhá or literary tribu- 
nal met under a royal order and heard the work of a poet recited. 
On its verdict the poet was granted land as a reward of his merit. 

Some of the Mysore Inscriptions show how that State was 
abounding in much wider cultural institutions which were of three 
classes called Ghatika, Agrahára, and Brahmapura. A typical centre 
of such institutions was Belgaum which was the capital of the 
Banavase 12,000 province (the figure indicating its revenue) which 
contained 3 Puras, 5 Malhas, 7 Brahmapturis, scores of Agrahdras, 
temples, Jain and Buddhist Bastis and Viharas. The evolution of 
this place as a centre of culture is recorded in its different stages in 
several inscriptions from Ist Century A.D., inscriptions like SK. 
263 (of “Epigraphica Carnatioa", Vol. VID), SK. 177, 178, 185 
telling of an Agrahára owning as many as 144 villages given by the 
Kadamba king MayüraSarman. SK. 14-18 refer to grants made to 
1300 Brahmanas of Begur in Northern Edenat 70 of Banavase12,000. 

The Inscriptions describe the subjects of study to comprise “ the 
four Vedas with their Angas and Upangas, Mīimārsā, Lokayata, 
Bauddha, Samkhya, Puranas, Kavyas, and Natakas.” 

SK. 92 and 96 mention the learned head of the Kodiya Matha 
at Belgami, named Vamasakti described as a Panini in Grammar, 
Bharata in Drama and Music, Subandhu or Magha in poetry and 
Nakuligvara in Siddhünta, quite an encyclopaedia of learning, a 
versatile genius. 


According to SL 277 of A.D. 1158, Belgame possessed three 
medical dispensaries, while SKK 102 refers to an out-door hospital 
attached to the Kodiya Matha for the treatment of destitute and 
diseased persons. : 


Mathas in those days functioned like an affiliating or federal 
University. We find in inscriptions several examples of a central 
organisation to which were affiliated different and distant centres of 
culture and religious life, religious brotherhoods of different locali- 
ties, regulated and controlled by a common authority located at their 
headquarters. The best example of such a federal educational 
organisation is the Golaki Matha of which accounts are given in a 
series of inscriptions of the Kurnool District, which are dated to 


t 
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thirteenth century A.D. These show how this particular Matha 
grew up and exercised its spiritual authority over as many as 3 lacs 
of villages. under a succession of its famous pontiffs and teachers. 
There were also numerous Saiva Mathas under the Chola kings 
and these shaped the religious life and culture of Tamilnad to a 
very large extent, The Mathas of Sivayogins or Māheśvaras were 
also great cultural influences in those days. (Nos. 164, 177, 402, and 
583 of 1908). No. 465 of 1909 testifies to a similar Vaishnava 
Matha constituted by learned Brahmanas from 18 Vaishnava coun- 
tries represented on it. 

The Patna (Orissa) Inscription, written about A.D. 1222, fur- 
nishes some interesting literary information. It mentions the well- 
known astronomer Bhàskarácharya, and his father Maheávara. It 
tells us that Bhaskaràdharya's son Lakshmidhara was made chief 
pandita by the Yadava king Jaitugi I, and that Lakshmidhara's son 
Chaüngadeva was the chief astrologer of Singhana. It also records 
that Changadeva founded a college for the study of the Siddhanta- 
$iromani and other works written by his grandfather and other un- 
named relations, 


IDENTITY AND DATE OF PRAVARASENA, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE SETUBANDHA 


By 
A. D. PUSALKER 


The Setubandha, variously called the Rdavayavaho, Dasa- 
muhavaho, or Ramasetu in MSS., is a Kavya in Maharastri Prakrit 
dealing with the epic story of Rima beginning with his advance 
against Ravana and the building of a bridge of stone to Lanka and 
concluding with his triumphal return to Ayodhya after extermina- 
ting the demon king. Divided into fifteen cantos called a$vásas, the 
work contains 1362 stanzas. It gives no information about its 
authorship. The variety of colophons at the end of the different 
MSS. as also at the end of different cantos in the same MS. clearly 
indicates that the colophons did not originate from the author. 

In MITRA’S Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts and the Descriptive 
Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (now 
Asiatic Society), etc., where colophons have been given, we find 
Pravarasena, Pravarasena and Kalidasa, and Kalidasa mentioned as 
authors. These colophons, however, have no evidentiary value re- 
garding authorship, and their statistical evaluation counts for nothing. 
It may be observed that most of the MSS. record only Pravarasena 
as the author. 

There are two printed editions of the text, and these present 
divergent versions. Unfortunately, the later edition has not referred 
to the earlier one. The Bombay edition by SIVADATTA and PARAB 
gives Pravarasena as the author in Cantos I-II, and Pravarasena and 
Kalidasa in Cantos III-X V. The Strassburg edition by GOLDSCHMIDT 
has Pravarasena in Cantos I, IV, VI, VIII, IX, XII and XIV, 
Pravarasena and Kalidasa in Cantos II, IIJ and XV, while no 
author is mentioned in the remaining cantos. This evidence also is 
not helpful in settling authorship. In the text itself, as stated 
earlier, there is nothing to indicate authorship. 

Internal evidence being thus silent we have to turn to external 
evidence with regard to the authorship of the Setubandha. The 
earliest reference is in Bana's Harsacarita! where it is stated that 
by means of this 5९६४ (ie. Setubandha) the fame of Pravarasena 
crossed the ocean as the army of monkeys had done before by means 


1. I. 15: 


कीर्तिः प्रवरसेनस्य प्रयाता कुमुदोज्ज्वला | 
सागरस्य परं पारं wi सेतुना ॥ 
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of (Ràma's) bridge. Then comes Anandavardhana who, in his 
Dhvanyaloka, highly eulogises the section of the Setubandha describ- 
ing Sità's grief at the sight of the illusory head of Rama. Ksemendra 
ascribes the work to Pravarasena in his Aucilyavicaracarcá. Krsna 
in the Bharalacarita * refers the Setubandha to Kuntale$a. Dandin. 
while praising the work as a mine of gems in the form of good sayings, 
indicates that the work originated in Maharastra.‘ 

If we turn to the several commentators of the Setubandha who 
refer to its authorship we find that Sri Krsna Vipra, Kulanatha, 
Pagupati and Govindasisya, among others, mention Pravarasena 
alone as the author of the Setubandha. Ramadasa, however, states 
that the work was composed by Kālidāsa at the instance of Vikra- 
maditya and ascribed to Pravarasena.* 

The external evidence is thus found to establish definite connec- 
tion of Pravarasena with the composition of the Setubandha, while 
the commentator Ramadasa and a few others credit Kalidasa with 
the authorship. From Krsna (Bharatacarita) and Dandin (Kavya- 
darsa) we get the further particulars that the author was I&untalesa 
and that the work was a product of Maharastra. 

As regards the authorship of Kalidasa, suggested by Ramadasa 
and some others, it may be observed that now nobody seriously takes 
that view. The Setubandha is highly imaginative and is composed 
in an artistic style with the use of puns, alliterations, exaggeration, 
and long compounds. The metres employed are not classical, most 
of the stanzas being in the Arya Giti. In contrast to this, Kalidasa 
employs Vaidarbhi style and has command over classical metres. 
He portrays the beautiful rather than the colossal aspects of the 
theme. His works, further, do not evidence his command over 
Prakrit. Thus the Setubandha and Kalidasa differ with regard to 
thought, language and metre, rendering Kālidāsas authorship of the 
work improbable. This does not, of course, rule out the possibility 
of his rendering help to the author as indicated in some traditions. 


2. NSP Ed., 1911, p. 148. 
3. KM, I. 
4.1.4: 


जडाडशयस्यान्तरगा घमार्गमलब्धरन्भं गिरिचौर्यवृत््या | 
लोकेष्वलंकांतमपूर्वसेतुं बबन्ध Heat सह कुन्तलेशः ॥ 

5. Kavyadarsa, I. 34: 
महाराष्ट्र्रयां भाषां RES प्राकृत Rg: । 
सागरः सूक्तिरत्नानां सेतुबन्धादि यन्मयम्‌ || 

6. Setubandha, p. 3: 
इह तावन्महाराजप्रवरसेननिमित्तं महाराजाधिराजविक्रमादित्येनाशप्तो 
निखिलकविचक्रचूडामणिः कालिदासमहाशयः सेतुवन्धप्रवन्धं fti... 
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Kalidisa’s authorship thus being out of question we are left 
with the consideration of the problem of the identity of Pravarasena, 
the reputed author of the Setubandha, and of the part played by 
Kālidāsa in the composition of the work. 

With regard to the identity of Pravarasena, relying on Kalhana's 
statement that Pravarasena built a bridge of boats on the Vitasta,’ 
PETERSON, MACDONELL, KEITH, H. P. SASTRI and others? believe 
Pravarasena of Kashmir to be the author of the Setubandha. There 
is no agreement among the supporters of the Kashmir theory with 
regard to the date of Pravarasena, which, according to individual 
view, ranges between the third and the sixth century A.D. But 
Kalhana is entirely silent about the authorship of the Selubandha. 
The mention of Kuntalesa as an additional characteristic of Pra- 
varasena, the author of the Setubandha, definitely rules out Pravara- 
sena of Kashmir, for under no circumstances can the Kashmirian 
Pravarasena be brought in association with Kuntala. Dandin's state- 
ment points to Maharastra as the land of origin of the work which 
also runs counter to the Kashmir theory. DASGUPTA and DE, how- 
ever, have upheld the Kashmir theory in their History of Sanskrit 
Literature? recently published. 

Further, taking YaSodharman to be Harsa Vikramaditya men- 
tioned by Kalhana some scholars identify Matrgupta with Kalidasa 
and regard Pravarasena, who ascended the throne alter Matrgupta’s 
abdication, as the author of the Setubandha, which is said to have 
been composed by Kalidasa at the instance of Vikramaditya. This 
view however, is not tenable, because Kalhana never mentions 
Vikramaditya as the title of YaSodharman, nor does he identify 
Matrgupta with Kalidasa. Again, as stated above, there is no 
reference to the Setubandha in the Rdjatatangini. Pravarasena and 
Vikramaditya, moreover, were on inimical terms according to 
Kalhana, so that there is no possibility of Vikramáditya asking 
Kalidasa to write the Kavya, According to Kalhana, immediately 
after Pravarasena's accession, Matrgupta did not stay in Kashmir 
but went to Banaras and embraced Sarhnyasa. Thus he cannot be 
brought in connection with Pravarasena’s literary pursuits. The 
contrary evidence of Krsna and Dandin, as stated in the last para- 


graph, also goes against the connection between Kashmir and the 
Setubandha. ' 


7. Rajatarangini, ITI. 354 ; 
Raami स भूपालो बृहत्तेतुमकल्पयत्‌ | 


ख्याता ततः प्रभृत्येपा ताहडूनीसेतुकल्पना ॥ 


8. Cf. Subhdsitdvali, s. v. Pravarasena; HSL, s. v. Pravarasena; Des, 
Cat of Skt. MSS; Notices of Skt. MSS, 
9, Pp. CXV, 119. ‘ 
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There is another Pravarasena, Pravarasena II of the Vakatakas, 
who is held as the author of the Selubandha, especially on account 
of his tonnection with Kalidasa. It is undisputed that the Vakatakas 
ruled over Vidarbha, which cultivated Maharastri at the time of 
Pravarasena, so that Dandin’s description is applicable to him. There 
is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the exact connotation 
of the term “ Kuntaleéa " as will be presently indicated. With regard 
to "Kuntale$a" being credited with the authorship of the Setubandha, 
it may be noted that no one besides Krsna, the author of the 
Bharatacarita, mentions it ; and the basis for the statement is not 
known. Not much reliance, therefore, can be placed on this un- 
corroborated statement. We have, however, considered the point in 
brief in order to deal with all aspects of the problem. 


In this connection we have to examine two dilferent traditions 
with regard to the relation of Pravarasena (? Kuntaleéa or Kuntale$- 
vara), Vikramaditya and Kālidāsa. One, which connects Vikrama- 
ditya, Kālidāsa and Kuntale$vara and represents Kālidāsa as 
staying at the court of XKuntaleévara as the ambassador of 
‘Vikramaditya, is referred to by Ksemendra, Rajasekhara and 
Bhoja.'^ The tradition has no connection with the authorship of 
the Setubandha, but is concerned with the Kuntalesvaradautya 
ascribed to Kālidāsa and the relationship between Kuntalesvara, 
Kalidasa and Vikramaditya. The Gupta emperor, Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya, as is well known, was the patron of Kalidasa, and 
was the maternal grandfather of Vakataka Pravarasena II, who has 
been regarded as KuntaleSvara by most scholars including S. K. 
AIYANGAR, A. R. SARASWATI, K. S. RAMASWAMI," etc. MM. MIRASHI 
also held this view,’ but he has recently changed it on the discovery 
of inscriptions of the Rastrakütas of Manapura and a reconsideration 
of the problem. According to these scholars, Pravarasena’s ancestor, 
Prthvisena, conquered Kuntala so that the title KuntaleSvara des- 


cended to Pravarasena as Kuntala comprised part of his dominions 
also. 


Recent researches of MM. MIRASHI, however, have shown that 
the Vakatakas did not call themselves Kuntalesa and though some 
of them raided the Kuntala country, their rule does not seem to have 
extended to it which was, at the time of Pravarasena, under the rule 
of the Rastrakütas of Manapura. Kuntale§a, according to MM. 


10. Aucityaviczracarca, KM, I. 139-40 ; Kavyemima@msa, pp. 61-62 ; Sarasvati 
Kanthabharama, NSP, p. 168; Srügürapraküía, intr, p. XXII, Chs. 
XXII-XXIV. 

11, Cf. Select Bibliography at the end of the paper for the articles of 
these scholars. 

12, Kalidasa (in Marathi). 
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MIRASHI, may have been perhaps Devaraja of this family.!* HERAS !' 
and MORAES 1० have identified Kuntalesa with the Kadamba Bhágira- 
tha, which does not seem to be correct. RAGHAVAN rightly concludes 
that further evidences and fresh discoveries are necessary on the 
subject to say anything more oí Kumtalesvardautya of Kalidasa '? 
(and also about the identity of Kuntale$vara and his connection 
with the Setubandha). , 

The other tradition maintains that Kālidāsa helped Pravarasena 
in composing the Selubandha at the instance of Vikramaditya, MM. 
MirasHi is certainly correct when he states that the fact that the 
KuntaleSvara tradition has no bearing on Vükataka history does not 
invalidate this second tradition. Pravarasena J], as already indi- 
cated, was the son of Prabhivatigupta, daughter of the famous Gupta 
king Candragupta II-Vikramaditya. From historical material it 
appears that Candragupta II was living during the initial years of the 
reign of Pravarasena, his grandson. After the early death of her hus- 
band, Rudrasena, Prabhavatiguptaà administered the Vakataka king- 
dom for her minor son Divakarasena, and after his death, for another 
son Dámodarasena who took up reins of administration in c. A.D. 410 
under the coronation name of Pravarasena 11.19 It is possible that 
her father Candragupta sent some trusted administrators and 
generals to Vidarbha to assist Prabhavatiguptá in governing the 
kingdom. It is also reasonable to assume that Kalidüsa was one 
of those who stayed at the Vakataka capital, and under the orders 
of his patron Candragupta helped the young ruler in the composi- 
tion of the work Setubandha. This implies some sort of literary help 
and not merely the work of a copyist as is maintained by R. UPA- 
DHYAYA, who ascribes the authorship to Pravarasena, but discredits 
the literary tradition and regards Kālidāsa as a mere scribe. 
. This inference about receiving help from some one is corroborated 
by a stanza in the Setubandha,® which states that it was begun by a 


13. ABORI, XXV, 45. 

14. ABORI, XII, 458. 

15. Kadamba Kula, 19-22. 

16 B. C. Law Vol. 1I. 197. 

17. IHQ, XXIV. 154. 

18. MinASHi's date about the accession of Pravarasena runs counter to his 
suggestion that Candragupta may have asked Kalidasa “to help his grand- 
son in composing the Kavya”, because Candragupta was not living at 
that date. 

19. OC, XV, Summary of Papers, p. 85. 

20.19: 


अहिणवराआरदा चुकक्खलिएसु विहडि अपरिठविआ i 

मेत्तिव्व पमुहरसिआ निब्वोढुं होइ gR कव्वकहा ॥ 

LTS च्युतस्खलितेषु विघदितपरिस्थापिता | 
तरीव प्रमुखरसिका निर्वोढुं भवति दुष्करं काव्यकथा || ] 
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newly-installed monarch who occasionally found it difficult to carry 
on. At such times he may have received help in critical revision 
from Kalidasa. 


Thus we find that Vàákátaka Pravarasena II was the author of 
the Setubandha, and that he may have received occasional help from 
Kalidasa. The argument that Pravarasena could not have been the 
author of the Setubandha as he was a Parama-Mahe$vara, does not 
appear to be sound. It is to be noted in this connection that during 
his early days when this work was composed, Pravarasena was under 
the influence of his mother Prabhávatiguptà who was a devotee of 
Visnu. Further, being a MaheSvara does not preclude a person 
from treating of a subject in glorification of Rama, an incarnation of 
Visnu. 


As regards date, Bana (seventh century A.D.) supplies the lower 
limit. The work being composed in the early part of Pravarasena's 
rule, the first decade of the fifth century may be taken as the date 
of the work. 
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BHAVABHOTI AND THE VEDA 
By 
V. RAGHAVAN 


In JRAS 1914, pp. 729-31, Keith has a brief note on the above 
subject. Referring us to Bhavabhüti's information in the prologue 
to his Mahàviracarita (MVC) about his belonging to a family of 
great Vedic scholars, Keith says that this ' connection should show 
itself in his poems, and as a matter of fact, there are here and there 
traces (italics ours) of his familiarity with the language of the sacri- 
fice.’ Keith cites two instances from the MVC (IV.58 and VI. 7) 
but adds that these are however of little importance. He then cites 
two more instances from MVC, V. 15/16 and III. 18 — two Vedic 
reminiscences' to which he says ' more interest attaches. (ibid. p. 
729). The former of the two last mentioned instances is Bhavabhüti's 
description of the Prasravana mountain. The latter is a verse on 
the safety of a kingdom looked after by a learned Purohita, the 
second half of which is taken from the Aitareya Brahmana VIII. 25 
(i.e. XL.3). 


MVC III.18 runs: 


न तस्य राज्यं व्यथते न भ्रश्‍यति न जीयीते | 
«d विद्वान्‌ ब्राह्मणो यस्य राष्ट्रगोपः पुरोहितः ॥ 
Cf. Aitareya Brahmana VIII. 25 (XL. 2): 


क्षत्रेण क्षत्रं Tala बलेन TSA | 

यस्यैबं विद्वान्‌ ब्राह्मणो राष्ट्रगोपः पुरोहितः | 

तस्मै विदाः संजानते सम्मुखा एकमनसः | 

यस्यैवं विद्वान्‌ ब्राह्मणो राष्ट्रगोपः पुरोहितः | 
The refrain, the second line, occurs also in the prose passage that 
precedes these two verses in the Brahmana. 


अयुवमायस्य राष्ट्र भवति नैनं पुराऽऽयुषः प्राणो जहात्याजरसं जीवति सर्वमायुरेति न 
पुनप्नियते यस्यैवं विद्वान्‌ ब्राह्मणो राष्ट्रगोपः पुरोहित: (ASS. pt. 2, p. 958) 
These two verses are repeated a little later, XL.4 (ibid. p. 963). 


Keith observes on this coincidence that ' there can be no doubt 
of the ultimate source of the half-verse in III. 18 (MVC)’ but im- 
mediately adds ‘ of course, it is not possible to be sure that Bhava- 
bhüti really used the Aitareya Brahmana.’ (italics ours). He seems 
to cast a doubt as to the real position of these lines in the Brahmana 
and remarks that it is ' the sort of verse which may easily have been 
a popular tag.'* (p. 730). 


1. See his translation of the Rgveda Brahmanas in HOS. which he prepared 
in 1914-15 ; these verses are found there. 
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Regarding the Prasravana described by Bhavabhüti, Keith says 
that ‘it is clearly the Plaksa Prasravana' of Vedic literature. Keith 
confuses here the Prasravana hill in South India described by Bhava- 
bhüti with Plaksa Prasravana, the source of the Sarasvati river 
which later disappeared. What connection this latter Plaksa Prasra- 
vana, which is mentioned in the Paicaviméáa Brühmaga (XXX. 
10.16), the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana (IV. 26.12) and the 
Rgveda Sütras has with the hill Prasravana in Janasthàna, one is 
not able to see. 

The Vedic saturation of Bhavabhüti is however too palpable, 
if we take into consideration some other oontexts in the MVC itself 
and also his other play, the Uttarardmacarita (URC). There are of 
course many echoes of the Upanisads which may be reserved for 
another occasion. 

‘Whether the above cited verse on Ksatra and Brahmana and 
Rastra and Purohita proves Bhavabhüti's use of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana or not, there is another verse of our poet which clearly shows 
him using the Aitareya Bráhmana; In his URC, Act V, with re- 
ference to the haughty and challenging words of the guards of the 
A$vamedha horse of Rama, Lava remarks to Candraketu : 


BUN राक्षसीमाहुवीचमुन्मत्तदप्तयोः | 
सा योनिः सर्ववैराणां सा हि लोकस्य fadi: | 
Now this on the insolent and violent kind of speech, stigmatised as 


demoniac speech, ‘ raksasi vak’, is nothing but a versification of a 
passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (VI. 7.7, p. 173, ASS): 


योऽयं राक्षसीं वाचं बदति स इति, यां वै cal वदाति 
यामुन्मत्तः सा वे राक्षसी वाकू | इाते 
Lava prefaces his verse with the following on Rama, who was 
the embodiment of self-control and in whose regime or realm, an 
insolent speaker was an anomaly. “स किल नात्मना दृष्याति नाप्यस्य प्रजा 
वास्ता जायन्ते।? This again is from Aitareya Brahmana where, close 
upon the above cited passage, we read: * नात्मना दृष्याते नास्य प्रजायां ed 
आ जायते य एवं वेद | ? ASS. I. p. 173. 
Some more passages may be cited: In URC II, we have the 
verse (no. 12) 
यत्रानन्दाश्च मोदाश्च यत्र पुण्याश्च संपदः | 
वैराजा नाम ते लोकाः तैजसाः सन्तु ते शिवाः ॥ 


2. Though the poet's Sakhà was Taittiriya, he was a Panktipavana 
which is a status one attained to by reason of his mastery of all the Vedas and 
Sakhas. 

se x 
अग्र्याः सर्वेषु वेदेषु सर्वप्रवचनेषु च । 
शरत्रियान्वयजाश्रैव विशेयाः पङ्क्तिपावनाः ॥ Manu III. 184. 
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This, as Kane has pointed out in his notes? echoes RV. IX. 113.11. 
Regarding the attribute of the lokas referred to as Vairaja and Tai- 
jasa, see a little above in the same Sükta, verses 7 and 9, यत्र ज्योति- 
रजम्‌ and लोका यत्र ज्योतिष्मन्तः. 

In Bhavabhiti’s description of the ASvamedha horse (URC II), 
one is reminded of the relevant passages of the Satapatha and Tait- 
tirtya Brahmanas, attention to which again has been drawn by Kane. 
Similarly the reference later to Paéusamamnàya and Samgramilka 
with reference to the same ASvamedha horse (IV. 25/26) is, as the 
commentator Viraraghava also points out, to Vedic and ancillory 
literature. 


In URC IV. 18: 


आविर्भूतज्योतिषां ब्राह्मणानां ये व्याहारास्तेषु मा संशयोऽभूत्‌। 
मद्रा ह्येषां वाचि लक्ष्मीनिषक्ता नेते वाचं विष्ठुतार्था वदन्ति ॥ 
the latter half incorporates a well-known verse of the RV X.71.2, 
भेद्रषां लक्ष्मीनिहिताधि वाचि | The commentator Virardghava also 
points this out. 
Immediately after the verse on Raksast vak (URC V.29) al- 


ready referred to, Bhavabhüti contrasts it with the pleasing word, 
Sünrtà Vak, which is praised thus : 


कामं gà बिप्रकर्षत्यलक्ष्मी कीर्ति सूते geal निष्प्रलान्ति । 
Bai mai मातरं मङ्गलानां धेनुं धीराः gaai वाचमाहुः ॥ V. 30 


In this characterisation of the gentle pleasing Vak as Sünrtà and 
Dhenu, echoes of RV I. 3.11 and VIII. 100.10 धनुवांगस्मानुपसुष्टतैतु 
cannot be missed. In fact, in the observation that Sumantra makes 
on these words of Lava, the poet himself refers to their bearing the 
Vedic impress : बद॒त्ययमभिसंपन्नमारषँण संस्कारेण | 

In URC VI. 22, we have Rama embracing his son and saying 
' अङ्गादङ्गात्खुत इव?’ which is after the well-known mantra relating 
to one's offspring found in more than one Brahmana, Grhya 
and Mantrapatha text : 


अङ्गादङ्गात्संभवसि हृदयादघिजायसे | 
आत्मा वै पुत्रनामासि त्वं जीव शरदः शतम्‌ ॥ 


In MVC II. 24, the poet compares Parasurama, with his Brah- 
manic yet violent aspect to the Atharva Veda, the repository of rites 
for benevolent as well as malevolent purposes (Santika, paustika and 
abhicarika) . 

| 8. Uttarar@macarita with Ghanagyi:na's commentary, P. V. Kane, 3rd ed, 
Bombay, 1929, Notes, p. 35. 


4. ibid. Notes, p. 62. 
5. His commentary is printed in the N. S. Press ed. of the play. 
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पुण्योऽपि भीमकमी निघिमंतानां चकास्त्यमितशाक्तेः | 
मूर्तिममिरामघोरां बिभ्रदिवाथवंणो निगमः || 
The diction of the Akhyana portions of the Brihmanas is imita- 
ted, for example in MVC 1. 26/27, where the story of Ahalya is given. 
URC V.27 देबस्त्वां सविता yag could be compared to Vedic utter- 
ances like देवस्त्वा सवितोत्पुनातु and the comparison of the venerable 
Arundhati to  Usas ( जगहन्यां देबीमुषसमिव वन्दे भगवतीम्‌) would 
occur only to one soaked in the Veda. See also the descriptions 
of the Ksatriya-Brahmacarin (in MVC I. 18 and URC IV.20), of 
the reception and courtesies offered when sages and other venerable 
guests arrive (in URC IV, prologue). All these proclaim Bhava- 
bhüti as one whose expression shows that he is saturated 


with the atmosphere, ideas and diction of the Veda and its ancillary 
literature. 


रघुवंशपरामरीः । 
कुञ्जन्‌ राजः 

रघुवंशपरामर्शसाहसरेऽपयतः पदम्‌। 
मानसं मे चोदयतु कालिदासकचीश्वरः ॥ १॥ 

fafa aed कालिदासेन निर्मितम्‌ t 

कोनर्विंशत्या सर्गाणामद्य भासते ॥ २॥ 
दिलीप आद्यस्तत्पुत्रो रघुस्तस्य शुतोऽप्यजः | 
पते नृपाला वर्ण्यन्ते मुख्ये सर्गाष्टके अयः ॥ ३॥ 
ततो रामायणकथाप्याख्याता HATH | 
कुशो रामखुतस्तस्यातिथिः qu वर्णितो॥ ४ ॥ 
सर्गद्वये ; ततः केचित्‌ सगे agam: qii 
संख्याताः ; चरमे खगे ala बणितः ॥ ५ ॥ 
व्याधिग्रस्तश्चाञ्जिवर्णो सृतस्तन्महिषी aa: | 
स्वयं सिंहासनं भर्तुरन्तर्घत्नी समारुहत्‌ ॥ I 
स्वाभाविकी समातिस्तु RAAN न लक्ष्यते | 
अस्थाने RAAT च संभझं SASJA I ७ ॥ 
किंनिमित्तं कालिदासः काव्यरलमिदं निज्ञम्‌। 
निराश्रयं चासमाप्तमकाण्डेऽत्र विसृष्टवान्‌ ८ ॥ 
काव्यस्यास्य समग्रस्य लभ्यते नैकनायकः | 
अतश्चैकात्मता AM वस्तुनः प्रतिपादने ॥ ९॥ 
यदि श्रीराम एवात्र णृह्यते मुख्यनायकः | 
stadia कृता नात्र ; रघूणामन्वये हि सा॥ १० ॥ 
आगामिनो राघवस्य सूचना च कदापि वा | 
MAINT मुख्येषु न ष्टा कविना Har ॥ RR II 
स्छोको यत्रैकवारं तु दशकण्ठारिरीरितः । 
ग्रस्तः सोऽयं काव्यदोषैः प्रक्षित्त इच भासते ॥ RR I 
रघुं ्रधानमाश्रित्य सगोणामष्टकं कृतम्‌ | 
हष्टमाद्यम्‌; रघुः पश्चाद्‌ श्रष्टो दष्टिपथादभूत्‌ ॥ १३॥ 
सर्ग तृतीये जननं रघोर्विद्याजनं ततः | 
agh बीरकमोणि वर्णितानि ; ततः पितुः ॥ 


33. दशरदिमिशतोपमदतिं यशसा दिक्षु दशस्वपि श्रुतम्‌ । 
दशपूर्वरथ यमाख्यया दशकण्ारिरिपु विदुबुंधाः U ८-२९ 
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वनयात्रा दिलीपस्य सगान्ते प्रतिपादिता | 
अजस्य जननं सर्ग पञ्चमे समुदीरितम्‌ ॥ १४, १५॥ 


विवाहायास्य यात्रा च सरगेऽस्मिन्नेच वर्णिता | 
चिचाहस्तस्य षछे च सप्तमे च सविस्तरम्‌ ॥ १६॥ 


रघोस्ततोऽटएमे चोक्तं निर्याणं तपसे बहिः 1 
सप्तमे वाष्टमे सर्ग सुतोऽजस्य न afia: d १७॥ 


सिंहासनस्थापितोऽसो सगोन्ते दशितो मनाकू | 
चिन्तार्हमीरम्बैजात्यं सन्दभेऽस्मिश्नुपस्थितम्‌ ॥ १८॥ 


गुणा आजन्मशुद्धानामित्युपक्रम्य षोडश | 
प्रतिश्षाताश्च ते सर्वे वर्णने संगता रघोः ॥ १९॥ 


ऋषिशापः Gaara: स्पष्टं श्रीरामजन्मनः | 
वर्णितो नवमे सर्ग प्रतिज्ञां बाघतेतराम्‌ ॥ xo ॥ 
अमङ्गलेतरत्वं च नेव तत्र प्रसाधितम्‌। 

आचारे रामतातस्य झएुनिशापानुवर्णने॥ २१॥ 


श्रुतवन्तो रजोमग्ना अर्पयन्त्यपथे पदम्‌ । 
इत्येचं गर्हते कर्म नृपस्य विशयं विना ॥ २२ ॥ 


इन्दुमत्याः कथायां तु सुनिशापोऽचतारितः। 
अगर्हणीयता चास्य वसिष्ठेनोपपादिता ॥ x3 i 


सगेऽन्तिमेऽञ्चिवर्णस्य वर्णन च सविस्तरम्‌ | 
आद्यां प्रतिश्ञामालूनविशीणी कुरुतेऽखिलाम्‌ ॥ xu ॥ 


प्रतिशातशुणोपेतान्‌ वर्णयित्वा नृपान्‌ बहन्‌ | 
उच्चेधमेपथाद्ञ्रष्टानन्यान्‌ नीचनराधिपान्‌ | 
बेशावसानजातांश्च व्यतिरेकेण कानपि। 

कालिदासो वर्णयति- पक्षोऽयं नेव शोभनः ॥ २५-२६॥ 


ये ये शुणाः प्रतिशाता वंशसाधारणा इमे | 
वंश्यषु व्यतिरेकस्य areal नेव दश्यते ॥ २७॥ 


काव्यान्तिमोऽझ्िवणोऽत्र प्रतिज्ञां विरुणद्धघतः | 
एवंरूपचिरोधस्य चिन्तामहति कारणम्‌ ॥ २८॥ 


२०, आजन्मशुध्दानां इति प्रतिज्ञाम्‌ | 

२२. अपथे पदमर्पयन्ति हि श्रुतवन्तोऽपि रजोनिमीलिताः । (९.७४) 
गजहननायोद्योगः वस्तुतो मुनिकुमारस्य हनने इत्येतत्‌ सर्व सुनिशापस्य gdgemfü 
रामजननात्‌ प्रागशुभकूटे संघटनीयम्‌ | 

२३. भगवन्‌ :परवानयं जनः प्रतिकूलाचरितं क्षमस्व मे । 


इति चोपनतां क्षितिस्ट॒शं कृतवाना सुरपुष्पदर्शनात्‌। (८,८२) अत्र झापविषये नायिकाया 
निरपराधता साधिता | 
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पचंरूपविरोधाश्च विद्यन्ते बहवो५परे | 
आद्यसर्गाएकस्यान्त्यसर्गकादशकस्य च॥ २९ II 


स्वयं शक्रमुपस्थातुं दिलीपस्तु कदाचन | 
इतो लोकान्नाकलोकमनायासेन गच्छति ॥ ३० ॥ 


सिहं eur समीपस्थं न तस्य हृदवेपत | 
अपायकारिणं हन्तुं तं सज्जमकरोद्धनुः ॥ ३१॥ 


रघुर्बालोऽपि तत्सूनुरनुधावन्‌ सुराधिपम्‌। 
युद्धयन्‌ पराक्रमात्तस्मिन्‌ जनयामास चिस्मयम्‌॥ ३२ ॥ 


स सिंहाखनमारुह्य विजयाय दिशां रघुः | 
प्रतस्थेऽथ दिशो जित्वा नगरीं स्त्रां न्यवर्तत ॥ ३३ ॥ 


यात्रायां च विवाहार्थं रघुलूनुएजः पुनः | 
मदोद्धतं स्वयाणेन दमयामास वारणम्‌ ॥ ३४ ॥ 


विवाहानन्तरं मध्येमागै सर्वान्‌ नराधिपान्‌ | 
रणोद्यतानेकचीरः स चकार पराजितान्‌ ॥ ३५ ॥ 


तस्य सूनुर्देशरथो रामं दृष्टा तु भार्गवम्‌ | 
वेपमानो भयादर्ध्येः प्रसादयितुमैच्छत ॥ ३६॥ 


दिळीपस्य रघोर्ये वा शुणा उक्ता अजस्य च । 
तेषामनुरुणा एव तदाचाराश्च वर्णिताः ॥ ३७॥ 
स्कन्देन तुल्यमिन्द्रेण यमेन बरुणेन च | 

वर्णयित्वा दशरथमुक्तान्ते तस्य भीरुता ॥ Be Ul 
यतमानस्योद्याय योषा वा सृगयापि वा i 
नाभदतप्रतिबन्धो ऽस्येत्युक्त्वा पूर्व कविः पुनः ॥ 
कैकेयीप्रीतये रामं स राज्यान्निरचासयत्‌ | 

मृगयायां गजवधायोच्युक्त इति चोक्तवान्‌ ! ३९, wo ॥ 
सर्ग चतुर्थे च शरद्वार्णिता ; वर्णने पुनः । 

स्छोकाः सर्वे रघौ चापि दष्टाः संयोजिता इह ॥ ४१ ॥ 


अध्येमध्यंमितिवादिनं नृपम्‌ । 11. ६९ 


न मृगयाभिरतिने दुरोदरं 

न च आादिप्रतिमाभरणं मधु | 
तमुदयाय न वा नवयौवना 

प्रियतमा यतमानमपाहरत्‌ ॥ ९. ७ ॥ 


. तस्याभिषेकसंभारं कल्पितं क्रूरनिश्चया | 


दूषयामास केकेयी शोकोष्णैः पार्थिवाश्रुभिः॥ १२.४॥ 
तयोश्चतुदैशैकेन TH प्राब्राजयत्‌ समाः । १२.६ 
नृपतेः प्रतिषिद्धमेव तत कृतवान्‌ uie cat विलङ्घ्य यत्‌ । ७.७४ 


रघुवंशपरामर्शः । 


चसन्तो नवमे सगे विस्तरेणेच वर्णितः | 
नैन दुष्टो दशरथः कुत्राप्यत्र तु नायकः ॥ ४२॥ 


वसन्तवर्णनं चात्र प्रसक्तं न यथार्थतः। 

काळे वसन्त आगत्य पश्चान्निरगमत्‌ ; ततः ॥ 
सूगयायां रति चक्रे नुप ; इत्यं wenn । 
वसन्तवर्णनं सगे नवमे सर्गकारिणा ॥ ४३, ४४॥ 
फाज्यदोषो महानेतत्‌ प्रसक्तेतरवर्णनम्‌। 

सविस्तरं वसन्तस्य हठादुत्सार्य नायकम्‌ ॥ ४५ Ul 
शारदो वर्णनं qa प्रसक्तं विजयार्थिनम्‌ | 

यात्रायै चोदयामास या शक्तेः प्रथमं THT ॥ BE Ul 
धमौर्थकामत्रितयमध्ये दष्टास्त्रयो नृपाः। . 
दिलीपादय एकैकप्रधाना वर्णिताः कमात्‌ ॥ ४७॥ 
मुख्यधर्मस्थापनाय चीरकर्माणि कानिचित्‌ | 
उञ्चित्योश्चित्य कविना वर्णितानि यथोचितम्‌ ॥ ४८॥ 
घमो ऽथो वा दशरथे कामो वा कविना भवेत्‌ । 
अभिप्रेतो गुणो मुख्य इत्येतन्न तु सुस्थितम्‌ ! ४९॥ 
रामायणकथा सर्वा वाल्मीकिमलुरुध्य च। 

काथिता ; तत्र न त्यागस्वीकारादिविचेचनम्‌॥ ५०॥ 
पूर्वसूरिपदेनादी वाल्मीक्यादय ईरिताः। 

च्याख्यातृणां मते, चेद्‌ कातर्यं रामायणाश्रितम्‌ ॥ ५१॥ 
नृपाणामन॒संख्याने वाल्मीकि नानुगच्छति i 

रामस्य पूर्वगाणां तु कांक्षत्येतद्विचिन्तनम्‌॥ ५२॥ 
सन्त्यन्यान्यपि वैज्ञात्यान्युभयोर्भागयोर्मिथः 
सर्गैरष्टाभिरप्येकादशभियुतयोरिह ॥ ५३॥ 
पकस्येच हि कान्यस्य विभागद्वितये पुनः | 

कथं वा कविरेकश्चेद्विभिश्न इव लक्ष्यताम्‌ ॥ ५४ ॥ 
स्यादप्येतत्‌--कालिदास आद्ये सर्गाष्टके गते । 

इदं समापयामास काव्यं रघ्वेकनायकम्‌ ॥ ५५ I 
पिता दिलीपः सूनुश्चाप्यजस्तदन्ुषङ्गतः | 
काव्यादावतसाने चाप्रधानो छो प्रवेशितो ॥ ५६ ॥ 


४६. सरितः Had गाधाः पथश्चाइयानकर्दमान्‌। 


४७,४८. दिलीपस्य धर्मद्योतकानि अपदानानि प्राधान्येन उपात्तानि 


5.5.—15 


यात्रायै चोदयामास तं शक्ति: प्रथमं शरत्‌ ॥ ४.२४ 
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रघो अर्थद्योतकानि, अजे 


कामद्योतक्रानि इति स्थितिः | तथापि इतरयोद्वुयोः त्रिष्वपि नृपेषु नोपेक्षा इत्यप्यवधार्यम्‌ | 
५१. अथवा कृतवाद्धारे वंशेऽस्मिन्‌ पूर्वसूरिभिः | १.४ 
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अनन्तरं कविः कञ्चिदतृस्ताऽत्र समापने । 

इतरानपि azar काव्यशेषेऽन्चवणयत्‌॥ ५७ ॥ 
प्रतिज्ञाय रघोवेशं वर्णितः केवलो रघुः | 

भवेत्‌ प्रयोजकं चैतत्‌ काव्यशेषस्य पुरणे ॥ ५८ ॥ 
चैकल्यमेतन्निर्मा्छुमन्यो वेशालुवर्णने । 
जद्युक्तस्तत्परमपीत्येतत्‌ संभाव्यमेव नु ॥ ५९ ॥ 
रघूणामन्वयं वक्ष्ये — इत्येवं प्रतिजानतः | 

aa: कि स्यादभिप्राय इत्यतैतछ्धिचार्यते ॥ ६० ॥ 
नृपाणां रघुवंद्यानां काव्ये स्याद्वानुचर्णनम्‌ | 
अधिकृत्य रघोवैशं काव्यं चा रचितं भवेत्‌ ॥ ६१ ॥ 
पक्षे द्वितीये वेशस्योत्पत्तिः कर्ता रघुस्तथा | 
अपदानानि तस्यापि काश्येऽस्मिन्‌ वस्तु संभवेत्‌ ॥ ६२ ॥ 
रघूणामिति पूजार्थं बहुक्तिश्वेति गृह्मताम्‌। 
लक्षणाग्रहणं चापि पक्षेऽस्मिन्ननपेक्तितम्‌ ॥ ६३ ॥ 
बहुक्तेरुपपत्त्यर्थे लक्षणाश्रयणाद्वरम्‌। 

रघूणामिति पूजार्थे वहुक्तिग्रदर्ण छुचम्‌॥ ६४ N 
qt वा वंशजातेषु लक्षणेत्यप्यनिश्चितम्‌ | 
चाक्यान्वयस्तूभयत्र पक्षे भवाते TAZ ॥ ६५ ॥ 
एवंगुणसमेतस्य crt Suae । 

इत्यन्वयो ऽतिसरलः xir विशयचर्जितः ॥ ६६ ॥ 
पक्षपातः कवेरत्र रघुवंश्‍येषु IAG | 

विद्यमानो' महान्‌ कञ्चित्‌ काव्याद्यार्धे exad ॥ ६७॥ 
Tite बंदाकतृत्वं नैकत्र प्रतिपादितम्‌ | 

पक्षपातं रघावेच कवेः सूचयति स्फुटम्‌ ॥ ६८॥ 
ततो वंशस्य कर्तारमुपवर्ण्य रघुं कविः | 

पूणप्रतिशः काव्यस्य समाति च समानयत्‌ ॥ ६९ ॥ 
रघोः कथाप्रसङ्गन प्रवेशितमजञं कविः । 

कान्तया संगतं नाके स्थापयामास; Wed: ॥ 


६०. १,९ 
६३. रघूणामन्वयं वक्ष्ये इत्यत्र बहुवचनभ्रयोगे लक्षणया agen निर्दिश्यन्ते इति प्रायो 


व्याख्यातृणामभिप्रायः | 


६५, रघूणामन्वयं तद्विषयप्रवन्धम्‌ इत्येव मठिनाथ: । The word in the text means 


“The solar race, Raghu family” इत्याघुनिकस्य कस्यापि टिप्पणिः। उभयथापि क्वेशः। 
लक्षणया रघुवेशजानां वेश इति वा TATA वेश इति वा नेकेमपि पक्षः सम्यग्घटते । 


८१. 


रघुवंशपरामर्श; 


प्रजानां रक्षणविधौ कुमारस्तदनन्तरम्‌ | 
विनीतः सन्‌ समादिष्टः; कथा चैव समापिता ॥ ७०, ७१ ॥ 
कालिदासीयसत्काव्यरघुवरासमापनम्‌ | 
यदि सर्गाष्टकान्ते स्यात्‌ लाभोऽस्माकं महान्‌ भवेत्‌॥ ७२॥ 


नायकोऽप्येक एवात्र; चस्त्वैकात्म्यं च सुस्थितम्‌ | 
शुभं स्यादचसानं च काव्ये स्वाभाविके तथा ॥ ७३॥ 


लीलागारेष्वरमत नन्दनाभ्यन्तरेष्वसौ | 

इत्येवं विरते काव्ये रम्ये सर्गाष्टके शुभम्‌ ॥ 

तीर्थे तोयन्यतिकरभचे देहं ers | 

पूर्वाधिकरुचा युक्तः संगतः कान्तया पुनः ॥ 

आकांक्षायां निवृत्तायां पुनः पितुरनन्तरम्‌ | 

इत्यारम्भो ममाभाति समात्तपुनरात्तवत्‌ ॥ ७2, ७५, ७६ ॥ 
कुमारसंभवं काव्यं सगेरष्टामिरादिमैः | 

समाप्तमिति सर्वेषागभिप्रायः पुरातनः ॥ ७७॥ 


amaa: परं चान्ये स्वयं निर्माय केचन | 
अर्चाचीनेन कचिना प्रक्षिप्तास्तत्र केनचित्‌ ॥ ७८॥ 


व्याख्यातृभिर्मलिनाथमुखैस्तेभ्यः TIA । 
अन्ते सरस्याष्टमस्य कृतं व्याख्यासमापनम्‌ ॥ ७२९ ॥ 


सर्गेंषष्टमे किन्तु काव्यं समाप्तं नेव भासते | 
Ruai कथावस्तु साकांक्षमत्रतिष्ठते ॥ ८० ॥ 


शम्भुः सङ्गी दिवा नक्तं shea गिरिजया सह | 
ऋतूनां च शते याते च्छिन्नतृष्णो बभूव न ॥ ८१॥ 


. सम्यस्विनीतमथ वर्मेहरं कुमार 


मादिश्य रक्षणविधौ नृपतिः प्रजानाम्‌ । ८.५४ 


. सत्काव्यशब्देन प्रक्षिप्तायमलितत्वमभिप्रेतम्‌ | 


तीथें तोयव्यतिकरभवे जहुकन्यासरय्वोः 
देहत्यागादमरगणनालेख्यमासाद्य सद्यः । 
पूर्वाकाराधिकतररुचा संगत: कान्तयासा 
लीलागारेष्वरमत पुननैन्दनाभ्यन्तरेषु ॥ ८.९५ 


, पितुरनन्तरमुत्तरकोसलान्‌ समधिगम्य समाधिजितेन्द्रियः | 


दशरथः प्रशशास महारथो यमत्रतामवतां च धुरि स्थितः ॥ ९,१ 
समदिंवसनिशीथं सङ्गिनस्तस्यऽम्भोः 

रतमगमरतूनां साम्रमेका निशेव | 

न तु सुरतसुखेभ्यछन्नतृष्णो वभूव 

ज्वलन इव समुद्रान्तगेतस्तज्जलीधिः ॥ ८.९ 
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पर्वेझपसमाप्तिश्न तृप्त्यै सहृदयस्य न | 

काव्यशेषं पूरयितुमभूनूनं कवेमेतिः ॥ ८२॥ 

कारणेन तु केनापि काव्यसर्गाटको पुनः । 

उत्खृ्टोऽभूदपूर्णश्च-_स्थितिरेषति भासते ॥ ८२॥ 
शं पुनः काव्यं सर्गाणां प्राक्तनैरपि । 

i स्वीकृतं नान्यथैच तु ॥ cg 
विठठत्सिड्टितिह्ममभिभायो5पि नूतनः | 
व्याख्यातृणां वचश्चालंकारिकाणां च सम्मातिः ॥ 
सर्चाण्येतान्यैकरूप्यमालम्ब्योद्धोषयन्त्यपि । 
स्वरूपं रघुवंशस्य यथैतदुपलभ्यते ॥ ८५, ८६॥ 
नाटकान्यपि काऱ्यानि पारिशील्य पुनः पुनः | 
सर्वाणि कालिदासस्य सावधानं fag च | 
आरभ्य नवमात्‌ सर्गाद्रघुवंदोऽपि केनचित्‌ । 
अर्वाचीनेन रचितो भाग इत्येव मे मातिः ॥ ८७, ८८॥ 
TET चत्‌ कार्य पच स्यादिचारस्तानिवुत्तये | 
आश्तवाक्याद्यभावेन तां नेवोपेक्षते TA ॥ ८९ ॥ 
शीतो वा घहिरुष्णो वा सति श्रृतिशातेऽपि च | 
इति शङ्कां न चादत्ते निरस्यानुभवं निजम्‌ ॥ ९० n 
कोटिछयं समीक्ष्यैव वस्तु सर्वं faga च । 
शङ्के वास्ति न वेत्येतन्निश्चिन्वन्तु बुधाः स्वयम्‌ ॥ ९१॥ 
विमर्शोह्याणि वस्तूनि सन्त्यन्यानि बहून्यपि । 
अचतारयितुं शङ्कां दर्शितान्यत्न कानिचित्‌ ॥ ९२ ॥ 


निर्मत्सराः सहृदया विद्वांसो ऽभिनवामिमाम्‌ | 
सन्गोधयन्तु शङ्का मे साहसं मर्षयन्तु च ॥ ९३॥ 


EXCAVATIONS AT MAHESHWAR AND NEVASA AND 
THEIR POSSIBLE BEARING ON THE PURANIC HISTORY 
By 
H. D. SANKALIA 


In the lecture that I had the privilege to deliver at the 150th 
anniversary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I spoke on the Excavations at Maheshwar " and Puranic Tradition. 


Immediately afterwards we excavated at Nevāsā.” These two 
as well as our previous dig at Nisik° indicate the possible 
development of man and his material culture in the Narmada- 
Godavari basins, from the Early Stone Age right upto the Muslim 
rule.. The beginnings of the intervening so-called “ early historical " 
period is well attested at all the three sites stratigraphically and 
culturally by early coins, and the characteristic black-and-red 
pottery. At all the three sites again, the end of this period is 
marked by the disappearance of this ware and the appearance of a 
Red Polished Ware, a part of which is definitely of “ Roman ” origin 
(at least at Nüsik and Nevása). So the "pre-early historic” 
character of the culture, we propose to discuss, is undoubted. 

"With a view to having a clearer idea, the sequences are 
sketched in the Table. 


Of these periods we are not so much concerned here with 
the Periods I, II and Period IV (and its sub-divisions), as with 
Period III. 

It is now evident from the excavations at Nasik, Jorwe, Navda 
Toli and Nevasa, as well as from explorations in the Godavari-Pravard 
valleys and on the Narmada, Chambal and other smaller rivers of 
Malwa in Madhya Bharat that this period signifies the coloniza- 
tion or the first settlement by a man more civilized than his 
predecessor. The latter was in a purely food-gathering stage. He 
was a hunter primarily using implements of stone only and lived 


a. For a preliminary account of this excavation see SANKALIA, H. D., SUBBA 
Rao E, and Dro, S. B., “The Archaeological Sequence of Central India" in the 
South-Western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 9, 1953, pp. 343-356. 

b. Here I was ably assisted by my former pupil and colleague, Dr. S, B. 
Dro, and Shaikh Zainuddin Ansari and four junior pupils, The excavations 
were organised by the Deccan College, under the auspices of the Poona Uni- 
versity, which as well as the Government of Bombay helped financially, while 
the Collector of Alumadnagar, local officials and a few prominent persons rendered 
considerable assistance. To all these I am deeply obliged, and thank them. 

c, See SANKALIA, H. D., and Deo, S. B., Excavations at Nasik and Jorwe, 
(Poona, 1955). 
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on the banks of the rivers mentioned above when they were 
aggrading, that is, filling up their beds, owing perhaps to decreasing 
rainfall. 


On these aggraded gravel beds was formed a thick layer of 
brownish sandy silt; under what climatic conditions it is not yet 
positively ascertained. Neither exploration (nor partial excavation 
as at Nevasa) of this silt has so far yielded any artifacts. It must, 
therefore, be presumed that man was absent at this period. 


Over this brownish silt grew up a layer of black soil. It is 
neither uniformly thick nor the same in colour and content every- 
where. In colour it varies from dark black to brown, and forms 
fissures when dry. The formation of this surface soil from Malwa 
to Dharwad is attributed to the heavy vegetation and the weathering 
of the trap rock under humid conditions. Its colloidal content 
makes it a very rich soil for cultivation, provided water is avail- 
able. 


The first settlers" thus had to cut down huge forests and 
make their way gradually. What was their equipment for this 
and how did they live ? 


The available data suggest that these people lived in huts 
raised on timber posts, the floors of which were carefully made by 
(i) mixing lime with gravel or (ii) using burnt black soil with 
lime as a sort of hydraulic lime mortar. The use of lime they 
definitely knew, as at Nevasi were found pits sunk into the black 
soil for making lime. (The raw material for this was readily avail- 
able from the underlying brownish sandy silt and its kankary 
nodules are even used today for making lime). These houses were 
lighted by a large, oval-shaped terra-cotta lamp, having a central 
groove for the wick. Ninety-nine per cent of their tools (and 
weapons) were made of delicately made chalcedony blades, though 
it appears that they knew and used copper or bronze tools such 
as flat axes, chisels, fish hooks, and ornaments like barrel-shaped 
bead and simple bangles. 


These people also made heavier tools, and weapons such as a 
mace-head of quartizite perfectly round and smooth stone balls of 
quartz, and polished pointed butt-axes on trap, and used large 
boat-shaped querns for grinding. 


d. Here I am leaving out the question of the proto-microlithic (Upper Pala- 
eolithic) stage of which stratified industries occur at Maheshwar and Nevasa. 
At the former site these tools were mostly found in the black soil, while in the 
latter, none was found in this soil, but a large number was found in the 
upper and middle gravel, while the lowest yielded large palaeoliths on trap. So 
the problem of their age and character is complicated, and best left out at 
present. iS 
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But above all they made fine clay vessels of extremely well 
levigated clay, and fired them at uniformly high temperature. 
These were coated with a fine red (or sometimes as in Malwa with 
a white or cream) slip and painted with designs in black. In the 
Godavari Valley these are uniformly of geometric type (triangles, 
squares, rhomboids) except for one faithful representation of a 
dog or dog-like animal (see Fig. 12) , whereas in the Narmada, besides 
these geometric motifs are also found a few stylized floral and 
animal motifs. 


The pottery types also differ, though one particular bowl-type 
with simple oblique line decoration on the concave rim and fine 
thin walls is common to both the valleys. The Godavari-Pravara 
people specialized in fine, thin-walled vessels with small or large 
flaring angular rims and bellys, whereas in the Narmada the shapes 
are more varied (See Figs. 2 and 13) and they include, besides dishes 
and bowls with high, solid or hollow stand. This latter — with the 
eXception of a solitary specimen from Nevasa — is completely, so 
far, absent in the Godavari Valley. 


Now the question is “who are these first colonizers on the 
black soil ?" We have no direct evidence hitherto to say anything 
about them, it must be remembered. Whatever is said here is 
based on a circumstantial evidence of a kind, and said more with 
a view to foster more research (excavation), rather than to advocate 
a particular point of view or theory. 


There are several possibilities, which we shall discuss one by 
one. 


First. It may be said that the black soil inhabitants represent 
the pre-Aryan or non-Aryan tribes which lived in the Deccan, Central 
India and Central Provinces. 


If a local habitation and a name is necessary, one might 
mention the “ pre-dynastic” Andhras, Pulindas, Savaras, and 
Nisadas, who figure as early as the Ailareya and Satapatha 
Brühmanas and later in the Mahābhārata and in some of the 
Puranas are mentioned specifically as inhabitants of the Daksinàá- 
patha. The first two, beside the Ràstrikas and Bhojas, are referred 
to as vassal tribes of Asoka in his edicts. 


These tribes were in the Chalcolithic stage of civilization. 
Their settlements were run over by the Aryans (or kings of the 
North) in about the 4th-5th century B.C. as the evidence from 
Nagda, Maheshwar, Nagda-Toli, Bahal, Nevasa, Nasik, shows." 
This could be one of the possibilities. The main objection against 
it is that : 
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(i) We shall have then to suppose that these regions — 
‘Madhya Bharat (Malwa), and the Deccan — were pene- 
trated by the Aryans or rulers of the north in only about 
the 4th or 5th century B.C. 


(11) This obviously goes against the Puranic tradition, (which 
is summarized below) according to which the Haihayas 
and the Yadavas had settled in the valley of the Narmada 
and its tributaries, and further eastwards in Vidarbha, 
and in the extreme west in Saurashtra — much before the 
historic Mauryas and their predecessors. 


Second. Instead of believing these inhabitants of the black soil 
as the deleated pre-Aryan tribes could they themselves represent the 
several Aryan or " Puranic" tribes? For instance, the various 
Yadava and Haihaya families in the Narmada and Tapi valleys and 
the ASmakas, Mülakas, Nasikyas in the Godavari basin. Nothing 
" Aryan" is so far found in the material culture of these people, 
so the evidence is of the most circumstantial type. Let us, however, 
see what the implications of such an hypothesis would lead us to. 


We shall start by studying the distribution (See Map) and 
characteristics of the chief elements of their material culture. Here 
one remarkable thing to be noted is the character of the lithic 
industry. (See Figs. 9-10). It is the one factor which is common 
to the Chalcolithic cultures of Nàgda, Maheshwar, Navda-Toli, 
Praküsha, Bahal, Nevàsa, Jorwe. The cores are not only as a rule 
longitudinally flutted, but they are delicately flaked on the underside 
by such fine pressure-flasking as to remind one of the ripple-flaking 
on the Egyptian Neolithic, as well as of Bronze Age stone tools 
of Europe. Besides one of the sides of the core has very often, 
bul not always, a crested ridge, which is supposed to serve as a guide 
in flaking. Dr. Subba Rao tells me such cores are also found in 
Saurashtra^ around Porbunder and elsewhere, in association with 
painted pottery. No cores are reported from Brahmagiri where micro- 
liths occur in large number in a Chalcolithic context. So it is difficult 
to pronounce a definite judgment on the technical aspects of its lithic 
industry, but it is more than probable that the same technique was 
used in the manufacture of the microliths. If so, Brahmagiri 
would be the farthermost point in the South in the distribution 
map of this Chalcolithic-microlithic industry. Miski, a few miles 
to the north-west, has yielded similar flakes and perhaps cores, 
and its pottery too, according to THAPAR, is like that of Jorwe 
and Nasik. 

Outside India, Dr. 50834 RAO reports that this peculiar indus- 
iry occurs in the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age in France and many 
parts of Western Asia. He is at present studying this industry 
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in London. So we shall await the results of his study before going 
further afield. 


The microlithic industry, mentioned above, is certainly different 
from that found, for instance, at Panch Marhi in the Central Pro- 
vinces, or Langhnaj in North Gujarat, or that of Kandivli near 
Bombay, and that of Jalahalli near Bangalore." While these are 
truly microlithic, though among themselves they might differ in 
certain particulars, “ the Nasik-Jorwe Industry” to call it by the 
sites where it was first found and identified as such, is truly a 
Short Blade Industry. Though lunates, trapeze and triangles do 
figure in it, the most abundant types are “long ” parallel-sided flakes 
(termed " ribbon" flakes), many of which are retouched on one or 
both sides or obliquely at one end for the purpose of getting 
straight or obliquely edged knife blades. And it is possible that 
such pressure flaking was achieved by metal tools. 


So this industry when plotted on a map is found almost co- 
extensive with the Deccan trap and black soil regions of Western 
India, and the so-called ‘ Aryans’ might have taken it along with 
them in their peregrinations. Now this industry is usually associat- 
ed with painted pottery, steatite and faience beads of segmented ° 
— tubular and disc — types. 


The vast region mentioned above does not yield an identical 
type of pottery. At present it seems to fall into three or four sub- 
regional zones as follows :— 


(i) The Nüvdà-Toli or Narmada Valley pottery covering 
the Valleys of the Chambal in the North, and Tàpi in the 
south. (See Fig. 13). 

(ii) The Nüsik-Jorwe or the Godavari Valley Pottery cover- 
ing the Valleys of the Godavari and the Pravara. (See Fig. 5). 
Whether the Painted Pottery of the Brahmagiri IA culture is 
identical with it, it is difficult to say without handling it. But 
its urn-types seem to be indentical in type and fabric with those 
of the Godavari Valley. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 8). So Brahmagiri 
(and Maski) may be provisionally included as the southernmost 
outposts of this culture, as known today. 

(iii) The Rangpur Painted Pottery. This is sub«4divisible 
into at least two groups :— 


(a) This is the earlier and very likely has affinities with 
the Indus Valley pottery.» 


e. This point now seems to be settled by the discovery of five Harappan 
or Indus Valley seals, as reported on 14-3-55, in a nearby site, Lothal in the 
Dhandhukà Taluka. 
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(b) A later pottery of much finer and thinner fabric im- 
mediately underlying the earliest historical pottery.! 


With more discoveries and further detailed study, I am sure, 
more sub-regional groups will emerge. At present we can connect 
all the three groups by one or two common types. 


Thus (i) spouted pots’ of Brahmagiri IA and IB (Fig. 11)) 
might be regarded as variants of the similar types from 
Jorwe-Nevasa-Nasik, 


(ii) a thin-walled concave rimmed bowl from Jorwe-Nevasd 
with similar one from Névda-Toli,? (Fig. 3). 


(iii) general resemblance between the “ fruit or offering stand ", 
dishes and bowls of Né&vda-Toli® and Rangpur IIIb. 
These as well as dishes or plates are almost non-existent 
in the Nisik-Jorwe pottery. 


Thus the black soil people, though they had an identical lithic 
industry, had different types and fabrics of painted pottery. These, 
as indicated above, fall into three or four regional groups. Do these 


different pottery groups stand for different “ Aryan” or other 
tribes ? 


So far there is no direct or positive evidence to say anything 
definite on this question. Navda-Toli, however, has given certain 
pottery types—a channel-spouted vessel — (Fig. 14) which is 
functionally and as regards decoration, identical with those from 
Iran. Further, certain painted human figure motives bear resem- 
blance to similar ones from Western Asia. (Fig. 15). The charac- 
teristic painted band along the spout of the vessels of the Nasik- 
Jorwe culture recalls the one from Tepe Giyan. (Fig. 11") 


The one people or tribe who would suit such a theory are the 
Asmakas or A$vakas.: From the various references collected by 
Dr. Law, it may be said that the Agmakas gradually migrated 
southwards from their original (?) habitat in eastern Afghanistan 
first to the region north-west of Avanti in Malwa, and thence to 
the Godavari Valley. 


All these might be superficial similarities and might not imply 
any culture-contact or actual migration of the people one way or 


f. In a symposium held at Delhi on 24-9-55, the latest excavator, Shri 
S. R. Rao, said that at Rangpur the Harappan grew up on a basal layer of 
buff gravelly soil, while Rangpur II seems to be associated with the Black Soil. 
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the other. But this must be remembered that hitherto the Indo- 
Iranian borderlands as well as large areas in India are a closed book 
to us. Whatever little is adduced as evidence on the possible con- 
tact between India and Western Asia in the proto-historic period 
has been obtained from the work in the Indus Valley between 1921- 
1931, and from the rest of India between 1947-53 !! 


Assuming, therefore, for a moment, that certain pottery types 
and decorative motifs on them do indicate a possible migration of 
Aryan tribes and their settlement, in Central India and the Deccan 
in about 1,000 B.c. let us see what its implications are. 


Before doing so the Puranic history, as collated and sketched 
by PARGITER,'* is summarized below. 


Yayàti was one of the descendants of the Iksvakus who ruled 
in the Ganga-Yamuna doab Pratisthana (Allahabad). (He 
divided his kingdom among his sons. Yadu got south-west 
country watered by the Chambal (Charmanvati), Betwa (Vetra- 
vati and the Ken (Süktimati). His descendants developed and 
soon divided into two great branches, the Haihayas and the 
Yadavas. The former occupied the southern part of the territory 
and the latter the northern. Powerful kings of both these families 
several times raided the Ganga-Yamuna doab; the Haihayas once 
going so far as VaiSdli and Videha, that is part of the present 
State of Bihar. However, Northern Malwa, Saurashtra and Gujarat 
formed the real core of the Yadava kingdom ; while the Haihayas 
had settled along the Narmada, having their capital at Mahishmati 
(Maheshwar) and elsewhere. The Puranas are not unanimous as 
to the foundation or the original ownership of this city. It is once 
said that Mahishmati was founded by Mucukunda, a son of 
Mandhatr of the Iksvaku dynasty, whereas some Puranas main- 
tain that Arjuna Kartavirya, a Haihaya, captured Mahishmati from 
the Karkotaka Nagas and made it his fortress capital. These 
Haihayas were split up into several sub-groups, such as Vitihotras, 
Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis and Tundarikas and were called Talajan- 


€ "Chis date was suggested by me before the Iranian parallels were noted. It 
was based on the same considerations as adduced by Dr. WHEELER for tentatively 
dating the Brahmagiri Stone Age Culture, viz. the thickness of about 8 feet of the 
debris of this period. Surprisingly almost the same thickness was [ound at 
Navda-Toli, Jorwe and Nevasà. Afterwards it was found that this date would 
suit the migration date from Iran, if it was accepted, for there it goes back to 
about 1,200 B.C. But the Indian pottery is on the' whole much cruder than the 
Iranian, and the entire culture-complex would appear to be earlier, so an earlier 
dating is possible, if Carbon-14 and other methods would so date the contents. 
The present dating is based solely on stratigraphical evidence. 
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chas. As the names suggest, these families ruled at Avanti (Malwa) 
and generally from the Gulf of Cambay to Ganga-Yamunà doab. 
It was a member of this or the collateral Yadava family (who 
was once settled in the upper regions of the Narmada in the Rksa 
hills (the Satpudás), that founded Vidarbha, the first Aryan king- 
dom south of the Vindhyas. The second kingdom was established 
by a king Nrga on the Payosni (Tapi). Later the famous Sagara 
defeated the Haihayas on the Narmadá as well as the Yadava ruler 
of Vidarbha. Then on, until the Mahabharata war and subsequently 


petty Aryan or Puranic kingdoms continued to flourish in this 
region. 


This, in short, is a picture of the Aryan or Puranic colonization 
of the Narmada Valley. ‘We have no specific reference to a king 
going as far as the Godavari or further south, except a very early 
reference that the Dandaka forest was named after Danda, the third 
son ol Iksyaku. 


South India comes into prominence in the Ra@mdyana. Here 
too it would appear that though the Aryan religion had penetrated 
the country, as might be inferred from sages practising penance, 
the principal inhabitants were the Ráksasas and Vanaras. Both 
are described as “ civilized ", and lived in Janasthána and Kiskindha, 
that is, the Lower Godavari Valley. We have no real information 
(except for the tribes mentioned previously on page 224), as regards 
the inhabitants of the upper and the middle reaches of this river 
and its tributaries. 


Here one of the Agastya legends enlightens the darkness. 
According to the Puranas, Agastya was the first Aryan to cross the 
Vindhyas and go south. Some legends connect him with Ceylon, 
others describe him as dwelling on the Mt. Malaya, in the extreme 
south and so on. But one tradition, conveyed to me by Dr. 
KOPARKAR of the Ahmadnagar College from a friend of his, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, says that in the days of the 
Ramayana, Agastya had his headquarters at Akola (Ahmadnagar 
District) where his shrine is still shown, and there was a chain of 
settlements on the Godavari and the Pravará, separated from one 
another by a yojana, (about 28 miles), which could be traversed 
in one day. Some of these settlements are known today as 
Süryapur  (Jorwe), Brahmapuri  (Bamani near Vambori), 
Suvarnapuri (Sonat), Bilvapuri (Belapur), Mátapur (Mahir), 
Indrapuri (Indàpur), Shripuri (Shirur). Of these Jorwe has in- 
deed the remains of an early Chalcolithic settlement. Other places 
have not yet been examined by me. But there is no doubt that 
there was a chain of early Chalcolithic colonies on the Godavari- 
Pravara and their tributaries. So far I know of Nasik, Kopargaon, 
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Kokamthan, Bel-Pündhari on the Godavari; Jorwe, Nevasa, 
Pravara-Sangam on the Pravara, and Bhojapuri on the Mahalungi. 
And many more are bound to be discovered in any future survey. 


The Puranic accounts?" dealing with the historical period 
mention the Andhras as the first rulers of the Godavari Valley, 
though they are credited with having supplanted the Kinvas. Earlier 
members of this dynasty ruled, it appears, in different parts of the 
Deccan, even at the time of the Maurya empire, but it became really 
powerful on the break-up of the latter. 


Coins and inscriptions which hitherto constitute our only 
historical data do not take the History any farther back in the past. 
It would, however, appear that about the beginning of the Christian 
era the Decan comprised the countries known as Asaka 
(ASmaka), Mülaka, Vidarbha, with Aparanta forming the western 
seaboard; Suratha, Anarta, and Svabhra constituting Gujarat and 
Saurashtra, and with Anüpa and Akara-Avanti standing for Malwa, 
the Narmada forming the latter's southern boundary. 

Puranic evidence thus definitely points to the colonization of 
the Narmada Valley much before the early historical period, and 
even prior to the Mahabharata War. Pargiter dated the latter 
event to about 950 B.C. 

Compared to this there is very little evidence for the Aryan 
or Puranic kingdoms (except for the much later A§makas) in the 
Godavari Valley. But, as Pargiter said, the religion of the Aryans 
had penetrated the south through the sages, and other ascetics, 

The question now is how to interpret or harmonize the new 
archaeological data with that which we know from the Puranas, 
early history and archaeology. 


We have seen that the sequence of cultures is the same for the 
Godavari as well as the Narmadi Valley. Owing to the long Puranic 
past, briefly described above, covering at least a period of 1,000 
years, one would expect a thick deposit of the Early Iron Age or 
a rich Bronze Age, antidating the layers of the early historical 
period in which punch-marked coins appear, and lying over the 
debris of the Chalcolithic period. This is so far absent. The con- 
sequences are that one has to suppose that — 

(i) either the famous Puranic kings, like Sahasrárjuna, and 
Sagara, lived in the Chalcolithic period, and used, inter 
alia, weapons and tools fashioned with microliths. 

or (ii) that these kings and the Puranic accounts are all myths, 
and the period preceding the early historical was truly 
Chalcolithic, when the various non-Aryan tribes lived in 
the regions, 

or (iii) that we have so far not come across the real Puranic 
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sites; or if they have been partially dug, as some of 
them indeed are; for instance, Hastinàpur, Maheshwar, 
that we have missed in these sites, the palaces oí the 
kings mentioned in the Mahābhārata and the Puranas 
and hence we have found nothing but potsherds or pot- 
sherds and the insignificant microliths ! ! 

or (iv) that the Godavari Valley and the south generally were 
not colonized by the Aryans until very late, in about the 
5th century B.C., a possibility which is suggested by the 
Puranic evidence as well as by history. If this coloniza- 
tion is to be credited to the ASmakas — “ the Stone Blade 
using people" — then it could be a little earlier, about 
1,000 B.C. 

Every one of these alternatives is possible. The first alternative 
will be violently disliked by the lovers of the Puranas who would 
never imagine Bhima or Arjuna using tiny microliths. 

The second alternative is not easy to accept in its entirety, as 
is so often done by some Western and a few Indian orientalists, 
for it requires an equally large and specious argument to brush 
aside as myth the entire body of Puranas, particularly when it is 
well known that similar accounts in Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine have been partly proved to be correct by archaeology. 

With regard to the third alternative it may be said that the 
objection is valid. But the real way to meet the challenge thrown 
up by recent excavations, either in the Gangetic Valley or in that 
of the Narmadā and the Godavari by which the whole of the Puranic 
past is likely to be regarded as myth or considerably shortened 
and differently interpreted, as far as the material culture is concern- 
ed, is not to rest content by such a negative attitude but to ascertain 
the truth. The stratigraphical evidence (sketched above) from the 
few vertical diggings is remarkably similar. If the sequence of 
cultures indicated by these is indeed so, as it seems to be, then 
we should dig out these layers fully (that is horizontally) and try 
to have as full a knowledge of the various material cultures as 
possible, and at the same time look for sites which might yield the 
expected sequence of cultures. Thus alone might we help solve the 
problems raised by the recent excavations. For the possibilities 
discussed above would appear too facile for a complex problem 
like that of the ‘ Aryans” or that of the colonizers of the Black 
Soil. They satisfy neither the orthodox point of view nor the 
archaeological which would like to see a steady, well-demarcated, 
development of the material culture. But until extensive and 
thorough explorations are undertaken, and the known sites dug out 
fully, interpretations such as put forward in this article would 
continue to vex our brains.!5 
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SATIYA PUTA 
By 
K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


The second Rock-edict of ASoka contains the expression enu- 
merating the prachamtas or amtas (borderers) of his empire : viz. 
yatha Chodàá Pada Satiyaputo Ketalaputo a Tambaparmni (Girnar) ; 
Satiyaputo occurs as Sátiyaputo in Kàlsi, Satiyaputro in Shahbaz- 
garhi, Satiyaputra in Mansehrà and Satiyapute in Jaugada 
(Hultzsch, A$oka Inscr. p. 185). In his Introduction Hultzsch 
observed (1925): ‘The rock-edict II, A, inserts between the 
Pandyas and Tàmraparni two other borderers, viz. Satiyaputra 
(Satiyaputa at Kālsī) and Kéralaputra. The former has not yet 
been identified successfully’. Elsewhere in the same volume (p. 3 
n. 7) Hultzsch noted : ' Bühler (ZDMG.37. 98 ff.) rejected Kern’s 
identification of this term with the Satpura Range, and explained it 
by "the King of the Satvats" whom he located in Western India. 
D. R. Bhandarkar (JBBRAS. 21, 398) compares Satiyaputa, for 
which the Kālsī version reads Satiyaputa, with Satputé, a surname 
current among the present Marāthās. Lüders (ZDMG., 58. 693) 
has shown that the Pali putta (= Sanskrit putra) at the end of 
compounds frequently means “belonging to a tribe". He quotes 
as examples Andhakavenhupulta, Videhaputta, Bhojaputta, Mila- 
chaputta, Devapulta (Cf. the feminine Devadhit@), and Sanskrit 
rajaputra.’ 

In the Cambridge History of India (Y p. 603) Barnett wrote 
in 1922: 'Possibly they (Satiyaputas) may represent the region 
round Mangalore ; but it is at least equally likely that they were 
the forefathers of the Satavahana dynasty of the Andhra-deca.’ 

As we cannot ignore the context in the inscription which refers 
to an enumeration of peoples and kingdoms outside ASoka’s empire, 
and as we know definitely that that empire extended to the latitude 
of Madras or even somewhat further south, we should necessarily 

' dismiss as irrelevant attempts to locate the Satiyaputa either in 
Western or Eastern Deccan. A place must be found for them in the 
extreme south and generally all writers who have discussed the pro- 
blem have sought to do this. "Three different suggestions have been 
made so far, but all of them have been more or less of the nature of 
guesses based on similarity in names or meanings, real or imaginary.' 


1. All these views have been reviewed often with necessary references and 
much ancillary and sometimes irrelevant matter in a number of inconclusive 
papers among which reference may be made to Indian Culture Vol. I pp. 493-96 ; 
667-74 ; and Journal of Indian History, XIV (1935) pp. 276-9; see also R. 
Mookerji, ASeka p. 131 n. 4. 
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One of the least plausible suggestions is that which would locate 
Satiyaputa in or near Kirichipuram on the ground that a part of 
the city came to be described in relatively recent times as Satya- 
vratakshetra. Not much more can be said in favour of Vincent A. 
Smith's location of the state in the Satyamangalam taluq of Coim- 
batore dístrict as we have no evidence on the antiquity of the name 
or of the traditions regarding the Brahmin Brihad-charana migra- 
tion on which he relies. A much more plausible suggestion was that 
of indentifying the Satiyaputa with the Kosar of Sangam Literature 
and of locating them in Tulu country which they are said to have 
conquered (a suggestion once accepted by V. A. Smith) or in the 
Kongu country with which they are closely associated in that lite- 
rature. Accordingly, in a chapter on ‘South India and Ceylon’ in 
the Age of the Nandas and Mauryas (1952 p. 251) I wrote: “ It is 
now generally recognized that the ending -puta signifies membership 
of a tribe as demonstrated by Lüders. Saliya (which occurs as 
Saliya in Külsi) must be Sanskritized into Satya— truth, though 
the formation Satiya or Séiya must be held to be unusual. And 
the only tribe known to early Tamil literature, and answering to 
this description — ‘members of the fraternity of truth’ — are the 
Kosar who were well known for their unswerving fidelity to the 
plighted word in assemblies and halls of justice as well as for their 
heroism in war. The land of Kongu, modern Salem and Coimbatore 
districts roughly, is said to have been their home, and in the early 
centuries A.D. they seem to have overrun the Tulu country on the 
west coast. After the three well-known Tamil kingdoms, Pandya, 
Chola and Chera (Kerala), the tribe of the Kosar may be said to 
occupy a considerable place in the literature of the Sangam period, 
and it seems highly probable that they should find a place in the 
earliest enumeration of other political divisions of the Tamil country.” 


As early as 1937 * K. G. Sesha Aiyar pointed out that: several 
writers had consciously or unconsciously read the name in the edict 
as Satyaputra whereas the real name is Satiyaputra ; this is indeed 
an important objection to the identification with Kosar which leans 
strongly on the form Satya — truth for which there is no warrant in 
any of the readings of RE. lI. But his attempt to explain the ini- 
tial sa struck me as unconvincing ; he wrote: ‘The initial a (of 
Atiyamán) becomes ka which again becomes sa in Prakrt, and 
man is abbreviation for magan which means putra; and thus 
Atiyamin become Satiya-putra on the analogy of Ceraman equals 
Kerala-putra.’ A more convincing explanation of the name is that 
offered by T. Burrow. He says: 'Sesha Aiyar's opinion that the s 
of Satiyaputo is a secondary development is naturally the reverse 


2. Cora Kings of the Sangam Period, p. 18. 
$.8,—16 
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of the truth. Ta. Atiyar is the name of the people, and the word 
man, which is a shortened form of makan son, is added to this pre- 
cisely as in Ceraman, title of the Céra Kings, which corresponds in 
the same way to Aégoka’s Keralapuio. Atiya— (< Satiya — /* 


Catiya—) must of course be a native name, and cannot be connect- 
ed with Sanskrit = Satya — true’. 


.The suggestion that Satiya — Atiya must be a native name 
which cannot be connected with Sanskrit Satya — true gains support 
from a poem in the Purananüru (No. 99) which is one of a consi- 
derable number devoted to the career and achievements of the Adiga- 
man Chieftain Nedumàn Afiji perhaps of the second century A.D. 
This piece records some interesting legends of the family of the 
Chieftain and says that the family was devoted to the gods whom it 
honoured by puja and by sacrifices, and that it introduced into the 
world the sweet sugar-cane from heaven and ruled the world with 
great ability for a very long time. At the time of the poem the 
mixture of Aryan and Dravidian in the South of India had gone far, 
and it is not easy to distinguish easily the mingled elements from 
one another ; it is therefore not surprising that the pūjā, now gene- 
rally taken to be a pre-Aryan institution deriving more probably 
from pits (smear) than from pi (flower) and Sey (do), is coupled 
along with sacrifices (Vedic) as forming part of the worship offered 

_to the gods ; but the legend about the introduction of the sugar-cane 
into the world is, 1 think, unique, and if that be so, it is a real 
pointer to a pre-Aryan antiquity. 


The form Atiyaman is of course later than the ASokan Satiya- 
puta, for as Burrow has said: ‘The proper name Satiya putra : 
` Atiyaman still preserves its Ss in ASoka's time, but has already lost 
it by the time of the earliest Tamil literary texts’. 


If this view is correct, and I am inclined to believe it is, Atiya- 
man would be an instance of a loan-word, borrowed in Mauryan 
times, which has suffered a common phonetic change in the loss 
of its initial s- and has been translated from Indo-Aryan into Tamil 
in its second part. Perhaps cther instances can be found. In any 
case it seems that the correct identification of Satiyaputa has now 
been reached, for to quote Sesha Aiyar once again in conclusion : 
‘The identification here suggested of Atiyamàn with Satiyaputra 
satisfactorily accounts for the presence of the particle ¢ in the name 


3. BSOAS. xii (1948) pp. 136-7. 


p 4. All the Puram poems on Ariji will be found discussed in detail in 
Ch. XVII of the forthcoming Vol. II of ‘A Comprehensive History of India, 


5. Ibid. pp. 146-7. 
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appearing in ASoka’s Edict. Atiyaman’s territory (round about 
Tagadür-Dharmapuri is the Salem — Mysore border) will exactly 
occupy the place, where, having regard to the order in which the 
principalities or kingdoms of South India are mentioned in A$oka's 
Edict, Satiyaputa's territory may be expected to be situate '. 


THE PANCA-JANAS IN THE VEDAS 
By 
B. R. SHARMA 


The term parica-janas, though originally implied only the divine 
beings in the Vedas, stands for all the denizens or beings of the whole 
universe whether they are divine, semi-divine, human or super- 
human. This is a common expression somewhat similar to the 
Vi$ve-devas and appears almost identical in meaning with the latter 
from such expressions as “ pafica-janyam và etad uktham yad vai$va- 
devam...” (AB. III. 31). But while the term visve-devas is expli- 
citly restricted in its application as it implies only the divine beings 
collectively, the expression paiica-janas is more comprehensive as 
much as it includes not only the gods but all human, semi-divine 
and superhuman beings including those who are deified or raised 
to the divine status by virtue of their pious and laudable acts. There 
are five more expressions in the RV. which are believed to be 
synonyms of fárca-jana viz., pdiica-kystis, pdiica-ksitis, páfica- 
jatas, pdfica-carsanis and báfica-mánavas. We also meet with fáfica- 
manavas and pdiica-manusyas in the AV, and the Brahmanas in 
place of pafica-janas. But it is doubtful if these expressions are 
always synonymous of the Rgvedic pdrica-janas in all their contexts. 


2. Again these expressions do not confine themselves to divine 
and human beings always but in places go a step further to include 
the entire líving beings of the universe. So much so the term 
báfica! in these contexts appears to have lost its original implication 
and acquired, as saplá in saptd-sindhu and such other contexts in 
RV., a meaning other than its numerical one. These two words in 
fact stand for an indefinite number? i.e. they mean numerous or 
more correctly innumerable or entire.  Páfica in connection with 
jéna and its synonyms has been used in the same sense as visua 
or sdrva in RV. In fact we find that similar ideas are expressed in 
the Vedas with expressions viivd-jandh, vi$va-cargamih &c., using 
vi$va in place of páfica, e.g. we find the phrases “ yáh páñca’ 
carsanir abhi” and “viva ydé carsanir abhi” in RV. expressing 
identical meaning. Thus it appears that ‘pdéiica and visva or sarva 
are interchangeable terms in all these contexts. 72664, perhaps, ac- 
quired this meaning by its use with pra-diSaht or disah where it 
stands for four cardinal points and the centre thus covering the 
whole space of the universe. In this connection it will not be out 
of place to refer to what Roth, as quoted by J. Muir, observes : 
“ The phrase five races is a designation of all nations not merely of 
"the Aryan tribes. It is an ancient enumeration, of the origin of 
which we find no express explanation in the Vedic texts. We may 
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compare the fact that the cosmical spaces or points of the compass 
are frequently enumerated as five, especially in the following text 
of the AV. III. 242. imd ydh páñca iradíéo manavih pdiioa 
krstáyah, "these five regions, the five tribes sprung from Manu,” 
among which (regions) we should here reckon as the fifth, the 
one lying in the middle ('dhruvd dik’, AV. IV. 14.8, XVIII. 3. 34), 
that is, to regard the Aryans as the central point, and round about 
them the nations of the four regions of the world . . . According to the 
Vedic usage, five cannot be considered as designating an indefinite 
number, whereas Farquhar and Griswold believe it to be ‘a 
conventional number for the Aryan tribes in the Panjab, just as the 
number of rivers was conventionally’ seven. Similarly páñca- 
pafica and sapld-sapta appear to have been used in the sense of 
‘very many’ or ‘everything’. 

3. The word jána has been interpreted as folk, people or tribe 
by the Vedic interpreters. But from a close study of all the passages 
where this term occurs we can say that jana means only beings or 
creatures or a thing having life. This word is derived from the root 
jan (jani pradurbhave) to be born or to come into existence. But 
jdna means not only the beings that are born but even those that 
are ayonijas (TA. I. 8.6). Thus it appears to be a common term 
meaning ‘beings or creatures’ and often it is qualified with such 
epithets as daívya or manavd &c., whenever it is used to mean a 
specific class of beings. So are the other terms as carsani, krsti, 
ksití &c., which, as used in RV., are the synonyms of jana. 


4. Vedic interpreters, modern and scholiasts, and historians 
have interpreted these terms in different ways. In their explanations 
Yaska and Sdyana try to restrict the scope of these expressions in 
various quintuple classes while the Aitareya Brahmana® and the 
Brhaddevatà by no means bind themselves to these limitations. They 
count as many as six classes of beings, as expressed by pafica-janas 
which include the entire population of divine, semi-divine and 
human beings, the Manes and reptiles or serpents. In his explanation 
of pafica-janas Yaska quotes the opinions current in his time with- 
out subscribing to any. He observes: " gandharvah pitaro devà 
asurü raksarisi tyeke, catvaro varná nisada-paricamá ityaupamanya 
vah”. Whereas the Brhaddevata?" while giving its view records 
the opinions held by tradition (smrta) as well as by Yaska, Aupa- 
manyava, Sakatayana, Sakapiini, theosophists (atma-vàdins) and the 
AB. In its opinion pafica-janas would constitute manusyah pitaro 
devi gandharvo' ragaraksasah or gandharvah pitaro deva asura yaksa- 
raksasah though tradition will have five forms of fire viz., Sala- 
mukhya (the fire at the entrance of the yajiia-&ilà), Ahavaniya, 
‘Garhapatya, Daksina- and Uttara-Agnis ; Sakatayana—Four varnas 
and Nisada for the fifth; Sakapiini—Four rtviks with yajaména 
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as the fifth ; Theosophists—Eye, ear, mind, speech and breath, for 
paricasjanas. It concludes its observations with the remark: 
‘ye cànye prthivi-jatà devas ca’ nyetha yajniyah’, i.e. ' whatever 
creatures terrestrial or divine, if proper to be sacrificially worshipped, 
are included in paiica-janas. Thus it is clear that at the time of 
BD. pafica-janas are taken to represent not only five various classes 
of beings worthy of sacrifice but symbolically even eye, ear &c. 
Sayana though he generally accepts the view of the Aupamanyavas 
(I. 7. 9; III. 59.8; IX. 65. 23; IX. 101. 9; X. 552; X. 60. 4; X. 178.3 
elc) in places observes: " nisdda-parcamas’ calvaro varnah yad 
và deva-manusyadayah" (X. 119.6), ‘deva-manusyadayah’ (VI 51. 
11;X.53.4 etc) ; ' nisdda-panicamams caturo varndn gandharvadin và 
(VI.61.2); 'gandharvah pitaro devah asura raksümsi...' (III. 
37.9 etc); "deva-manusya-pitr-asura-rakgassu nisada-pancamesu 
catursu varnesu và (AV. XX.20.2 etc.)" and in his commentary on 
I. 89.10 he quotes all the three opinions expressed in the Nirukta and 
the AB. Having not been satisfied with all these explanations 
Sayana seeks a new interpretation for pafica-janas in VI. 11. 4 where 
he remarks: “. . .manusyah rtvig-yajamana-leksanah” which is 
the opinion held by Sākapūņi according to B.D. He goes still further 
in his interpretation of the AV. JII.21.5 by commenting on pdjica- 
mdnavah as ‘ manund srstyadau kalpitah vasanta’dyah pasica rtavah 
...yad wvà...nisüda-paficama$ catvdro varna gandharva.. .ity-eke 

'. It can be seen from these various interpretations that Sayana 
often changes the compositions of the quintuple classes he likes. He 
takes away gandharvas, apsavasas and sarpas from the AB. list and 
replaces them with asuras and raksasas, thus reducing the six classes 
of beings to five for obvious reason (X.55.3, AV. XX. 20.2 etc.). 
In his commentary on 1.89.10 after quoting Yaska and the AB, 
Süyana counts for the discrepancy in the latter by observing that 
“ tatra gandharva’ psarasam aikyat pañca-jañatvam.” He does not 
restrict himself to five castes or five ' purusa-jati-vis$esas' but thinks 
on occasions even the four major sacrificial priests with yajamana 
or the sacrificer for the fifth as implied by paiica-janas. Since in the 
verse VI. II. 4 the pafica-janas are described as worshipping Agni, 
ü:e celestial fire with oblations, Sáyana was compelled to seek a new 
interpretation. An orthodox Mimarnsaka that he was, he could not 
ascribe this act to the forbidden race of nisédas or to the hostile 
raksasas and thus admit them into the Brahmanic order. 


9. 'The modern Vedic interpreters and historians believe that 
five of the Vedic tribes viz., Druhyu, Anu, Piru, Yadu and Turvasa 
constitute the pafica-janas. But Roth, Weber, Benfey and Geldner ° 
think that the pafica-janas comprehend all human races, the 
Aryans in the centre around them all the nations under the four 
quarters of heaven. ‘Whereas Zimmer opposing this view on the 
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plea that inclusion of all peoples in one expression is not in harmony 
with the distinction so often made between Aryan and Dasa, con- 
cludes that Aryans alone are meant, in particular the five tribes of 
the Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, Turva$as and Pürus. He believes that 
these peoples mentioned in I.108.8 stand for the fafica-janas.? 
Griffith invariably supports this view and interprets paiica-janas, 
pafica-krslis, patica-ksitis &c., as referring to these tribes while 
Wilson believes that ‘the orders of beings’ are meant by pafica- 
janas™ 

6. Now it is clear that the same term cannot have divergent 
meanings in the same place nor two contradictory interpretations. 
Either one of these must of necessity be wrong or possibly the both 
or all, as the Vedic commentators themselves are doubtful as to what 
exact quintuple class of beings these terms represent. Here it must 
be noted that Yaska who can be taken as a greater authority than 
Sayana, while attempting to explain this term does not commit 
himself to any o: his predecessors’ views. He quotes the verse: 
“tád adyá vacdh prathamdm masiya vénd'suram abhi devá ásama. 
urjada  wulá — yajüiyasah pdiica  jánà mime hotrdm jusa- 
dhvam." (RV.X.53.4), in order to explain pdfica-janas which ac- 
cording to the Nighantu is a synonym of manusyas. Here, (as well as 
in many other contexts in the RV.), Yaska must have recognised the 
divinely or celestial nature of these pafica-janas’? as the verse 
expressly addresses them as devál and yajfiiyasah and supplicates 
them to accept the oblations. Hence Yāksa silently passes over the 
term simply recording the opinions of others. Obviously raksasas 
cannot be addressed as devéil nor can they have the proud epithet of 
yajniyasah, much less a supplication to them to accept the oblations. 
For the same reason he cannot accept the Aupamanyavas' view which 
includes even the barbarians (ris@das)™ in the quinquanian 
divisions of beings besides Südras, the fourth caste. As regards Sayana 
whose interpretation of the Vedas is largely influenced by the ritual 
bias still prevailing since the Brahmana and Sūtra literature often 
fails to capture the real spirit of the Rgvedic hymns. He naturally 
includes even four Riviks and Yajamana for the fifth as implied by 
the páfica-janas. 

7. Now let us see how far the Vedic evidences support the dif- 
ferent views expressed by the various scholars and what exactly the 
pafica-janas stand for. From the very outset we should note that 
in the whole body of Vedic literature we will not find a single 
passage which would implicitly or explicitly say that the so called 
five Aryan tribes viz., Anu, Druhyu and others, are meant by the 
báfca-janas. The only authority for all these Vedic writers who 
believe pdfica-janas stand for these five tribes is the verse" 
1.108.8 where the names of the Yadus, the Turva$as etc., are expressly 
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mentioned. But either in this verse or in this hymn there is not a 
single reference or a hint to show that these five tribes constitute 
páfica-janas. (It is therefore nothing but an imagination of some of 
the Vedic interpreters and historians who vainly tied these Vedic 
tribes with the pdfica-janas.) Again this is the only evidence which 
prompted them to single out only these five tribes to account for 
páfica in pañcajanas. Here we should understand that the Rgveda 
refers to many a Vedic clan by name not necessarily five and some 
of them, for instance the Bharalas, Titsyus, Kanvas &c., are as im- 
portant and play greater part in the Vedic episodes. It is not under- 
standable, therefore, how one can leave out these important ' tribes 
and include those who are less spoken of such as Druhyus, Anus and 
Yadus, in the list to make out the number five if páfica in this com- 
pound really meant five at all. J. Muir quite rightly doubts whether 
the five classes of people which are all mentioned by name in one 
place (1.108.8) and separately in many other verses are the same as 
denoted by páfica-janas." Therefore, it is clear, that this inter- 
pretation of pafica-janas as expressing five tribes such as the Anus, 
the Druhyus &c., can, for want of tangible Vedic evidences, hardly 
be accepted. On the contrary there are clear references in the RV. 
which go to prove that pafica-janas mean all living beings ‘that 
hath been born and shall be born' or the entire divinely beings and 
not any particular composition of tribes or clans. For example in 
the varsa: ^áditir dyattr ddilir antáriksam dditir mati sa pild 
sd putrdh/visve devd dditih páfica-jána áditir jatdm dditiv jánitvam. 
(1.89.10), Aditi, the goddess of infinity, has been identified with 
dyaüs, antáriksa &c., and then the poet assures that Aditi is repre- 
sented not only in the visible and invisible worlds, in those who 
are loved and respected and in all the gods, but in all beings 
(pañca-janas) including those born and yet to be born. In this 
context pavica-janas cannot have any other meaning and it is absurd 
to interpret it after having said that Aditi is ví$ve devas and then 
that she is represented in ‘five classes of peoples’ also instead of 
saying that she is represented in all people or beings also. This 
becomes more so when we go to ' ddilir jütám dditir Jénitvam. And 
again in the verse : ' té na indrah prthivi ksdma vardhan püsd bhágo 
Gditih páfica-jáónàh sv-Sármánah sviávasah su-nitha bhavantu nah 
su-trdsah su-gopdh.’ (VI.51.11) after invoking Prthvi, Püsán, 
Bhága and Adili, the poet mentions 'pásica-jánah meaning that not 
only these five deities addressed by name but all the gods should 
favour him. From these and many other similar references in the 
Vedas, it becomes clear that paiica-janas mean not five tribes alone 
but refers to the totality of living beings, human?’ divine or otherwise. 


8. Now as regards the other opinion that was expressed by 
Aupamanyavas and largely accepted by the scholiasts we may say 
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that it is equally fabricated or unwarranted without any Vedic evi- 
dences to support it. We cannot prove that at the Rgvedic period 
there was any caste distinction or division. Assuming that there was 
caste distinction or caste system, we cannot imagine how the 
Nisüdas, the outcastes, who according to Yáska are substrate or store- 
houses of sin, could be put on a par with the four varias to account 
for pafica-janas who are worthy of sacrifice (yajfiydsah). Refuting 
this view, Muit rightly remarks —“ We cannot therefore regard 
the use of the term ' five races' as affording any evidence of the exist- 
ence of a rigidly defined caste-system at the period when it was in 
frequent use. The frequent reference to such a division, which fell 
into disuse in later times, rather proves the contrary. This caste- 
system was always quadruple and not a quintuple one ; and although 
the Nisüdas are added by the Aupamanyavas as a fifth division of 
the population, this class was esteemed too degraded to allow us lo 
suppose that they could ever have formed part of a universally re- 
cognised five-fold division, of which all the party appear to be re- 
garded as standing on an equal, or nearly equal footing.” 
Therefore we will have to resort to the Vedas to find out expla- 
nation [or pafca-janas, as none of the views expressed by the 
scholiasts can be considered authentic or satisfactory. 


II 


Pafica-janas, from the foregoing brief survey and the following 
detailed discussion, would appear to be not five human tribes but is 
a common expression first for all the divine or heavenly beings 
which was later extended to mean all the living beings of the universe 
including insects and reptiles. It should be noted that the AB. has 
for the first time recognised the divinely or superhuman nature of 
the pafica-janas though it included manusyas and sarpas in the list. 
The Bramana clearly observes : ' enam paficinyai janatüyai havino 
gacchanti ya evam veda’ 11.31 — '' The fivefold set of beings who 
are worthy of invocation or used to be invoked come to the man 
who knows this i.e., Vi$ve-devas belong to pafica-janas." — and goes 
further “‘ visve devá áditih pánca-jánaà' ity-asyGm vai vi$ve devah 
asyam pafca janāh” 111.31. where again visve-devds as well as pafica- 
janas have been identified with Aditi. Even at Yaska’s time some 
scholars did uphold the view that pafica-janas were superhuman 
beings and hence they did not include men in the list, though added 
the raksasas instead. Sayana in his commentary on “ ami ye péiico ' 
kso madhye tasthiir mahó divah” (1.105.10) , counts five deities as 
implied by parca in this verse, He says:—"'tán na indras tad várunas 
tád agnís tád aryamd tát savitd cano dhat" (1.107.3) ity-ardha’ 
Tecna prati-baditah panca-sankhyakah devah/yad và agnir vayus 
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süryas' candramaá vidyud ity-evam  pafica-satkhyakah/tatha ca 
Satyayanakam — ' etany-eva pàiica jyotimsi yànyesu lokesu dipyante 
agnih prthivyam vayur antarikse ca adityo divi candramá naksatre 
vidyud 4958 iti....Tailtariye’ pyevam amnatam —' agnih prthivyàm 
vayur antarikse sitryo divi candramaa diksu naksatrani svar-loke’ 
(I. 20. 1) iti". But he failed to acknowledge the divine nature of 
paiica-janas though they are expressly referred to as such in the 
Rgveda. For instance the pafica-janas are put on a par with such 
prominent Vedic deities as Indra, Aditi, Püsan &c., and prayed for 
guidance, protection, wealth etc. (V1.51.11).® The wise and in- 
defatigable Soma who has been identified with vi$ve-devas, All-gods, 
tries to follow their foot-steps (anu-yatale) or approach them with 
supplication: (IX. 92.3). In the verse X.55.2*! the Parfica-janas 
who are dear to Indra are said to have entered the primeval light 
that is just as dear to him and in the next they are expressly called 
panca-devas who assuming very many forms pervade and fill 
the space of the universe. They are again spoken of as gó-jatah, born 
of?* Aditi or Light, as worthy of sacrifice or worship (yajfiyasah) 
and are besought to accept oblations** (X.53.4-5). They are 
said to live in heaven just as the sun and other celestial deities" 
(X.60.4). That the parica-krstis in heaven are referred to in this 
verse by way of comparison to Iksv@ku (on earth) shows that this 
was a byegone fact with the Vedic Aryans who conceived them to 
be the celestial beings. In this connection we should mention a 
similar simile with the sun in place of paiica-krstis mentioned in 
the next verse, X. 60.5 as ‘...divi’va stiryam dr$é. Griffith remarks 
in the footnotes to the verse X. 260.4 that “ the deities regarded as 
forming five tribes corresponding to the five tribes on earth in the 
same manner as the rivers of the land of the Aryans have their 
counterparts in heaven." Geldner also observes : “ Die fünf volker 
werden 6.51.11 unter den Góttern genannt und leben 10.60.4 im 
Himmel (Bergaigne 2,139). Es ist entweder die Übertragung der 
menschlichen Verhiltnisse auf den Himmel oder eine 'Deification 
des historischen Begriifs der fünf Stämme’ (Hillebrandt) ". 

The pavica-janas are described to be anointing the celestial Fire 
who offers sacrifice to the wide Ródasi (VI.11.4). They possess the 
powers of Indra (III. 37.9; AV. XX. 20.2 and 57.5.) who is their 
only real lord — ekak satpatih — (ékam nú tvà sál-balim pdiica- 
janyam’V.32.11). They are closely associated with Indra (I. 176.3; 
V.35.2; VI. 46.7; VIII. 32.22; 63.7; X.119.6), Aditi (1.89.10), 
Dawn (VIL75.4; 79.1), A$vins (VII. 72.5; VII1.9.2). Soma- 
pavamana (1X.66.20; 101.9), Agni (IL2.10; VII.15.2; X. 45.6; 
VS. XVIII. 67), Mitra (III.59.8.) and Sarasvatt VI.61.12). They 
have been counted among Dyau, ViSvedevas, Prthivi, Antariksa, 
Püsan, Bhaga and Indra (1.89.10; VI.51.11) and also identified 
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with Aditi (IX. 89.10: AV. VIL6.1). They are said to have per- 
formed the Primeval Sacrifice to Agni, the celestial Fire, when this 
Agni, the Germ of the worlds, coming from the [ar off region 
(práyan) filled the earth and heaven (with radiance) (X.45.06). 
All celestial beings (péñca-janāk) yield to Mitra, the most powerful 
who governs them all: (III. 59.8). 


The realm of the pafica-janas seems to be situated in the region 
above the heaven or div and below the rocaná, the invisible refulgent 
realm of heaven? For instance in the AV. the region of the paiica- 
janas has been counted between pardvdtal and rocand*® (AV.VI. 
75.3). This region is called the pafica-janas and is referred to along 
with the other regions viz., antariksa, div and rocanás in the Vedas. 
In this connection we should remember that the fifth of the seven"? 
worlds is called jana and hence it is probable that this fifth region 
of the universe may have been known as paiica-jana, using pañca in 
the sense of paficama, the fifth, and the denizens supposed to live 
in this world are also called paiica-janas. There are clear references 
in the RV. to support this assumption e.g. the A$vins are besought 
(० bring whatever covetable wealth (nrmna) found in antariksa, div 
and the region oí the paiica-manusas™ (VIII.9.2). The Dawn 
coming from afar—the nether region—is said to revolve (pari-jtgalt) 
over paiica-krstis, the fifth world from where she overlooks the deeds 
of men" (VIL75.4). Indra is asked to come from the far-off 
regions or by crossing the region of the paiica-janas ** (VIII. 32.22). 
The Vedic bards pray to Agni that they may be bestowed on such 
power whereby they can excel all other people in their pray 
(brahman) and thus their glory shine higher over the pafica-krstis 
as the sun does’? (11.2.10). It is clear from the contexts that parica- 
krslih, pánca-ndnusah and páfica-jénün in the verses referred to 
above stand for the region as otherwise it will be irrelevent if not 
meaningless to refer to tribes or races when one speaks of the regions 
of heaven. Further we find carsani ('—people) or jana side by side 
with pafica-krstis in the RV. which goes to prove that pañca-krstis 
are not the same as people or races, e.g. in the verse ‘yd éka$' 
carsaninidm — oásüsnam  irajyáti/indrah páfica-ksilindm' (1.79) we 
have carsanindm as well as páfica-ksitindm. Here pdfica-ksilindm 
if referred to five human tribes which, according to the modern Vedic 
interpreters, comprehended all human population of the world, would 
make the sentence ‘ yá éka$' carsanindm '—" he who alone rules or 
commands all the human beings’ redundant. Similarly again we 
have in VIL75.4 pafica-krstis and janas independently mentioned. 
Geldner renders paiica-krstis as ‘fünf Lander’ which may mean 
five regions or inhabitants cf these regions. There are passages 
where pafica-janas though found together with jana or krsti, indicates 
all beings perhaps divine, but not the region e.g. VI. 46.7.5 Indra 
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is invoked to bring the strength and valour of all people (krstis) and 
the glory of the pafica-ksilis. Again the greatness or great deed of 
Bharata is said to have not been attained either by the men (janas) 


before or after him, nor by the pafica-janas (AB. VIII. 23 ; SB. XIII. 
5.4.14; 23). 


This region of heaven where pafica-janas reside is believed to 
be splenderous and often pafica-janas are referred to as associated 
with splendour, light or gods of light. The pavica-janas are said to 
have entered the primeval light (X.55.2); to have been born of 
light (gó-jatáh) (X.53.5); to have possessed the lustre much 
sought after (V1.46.7 ; 11.2.10): and to have kindled the first Sacri- 
ficial Fire which dispelled the thick mountain of darkness and filled 
the heaven and earth with light (X.45.6). Because of their splen- 
derous nature of the pafica-janas R. Shamashastri thought that they 
were five minor planets. But here we should remember that to be 
splenderous is the nature of devas, the Vedic deities, and that paiica- 
janya, a derivative form of pafica-jana meaning related or. belonging 
to pafica-janas is applied to Indra (I. 100.12; V. 32.11), Agni (IX. 
66.20 ; AV. IV. 23.1) and Atri (1.117.3) (who appears to be a form 
of winter sun) — all refulgent celestial deities. 


All living beings : There are references which warrant the as- 
sumption that the term payica-jana@h implies not only all the celes- 
tial beings but all living beings of the universe in whatever shape and 
form they exist. The phrase acquired this meaning on the strength 
of its original usage to mean all beings of heaven. Nevertheless in 
places where it is used in a restricted sense an epithet limiting the 
scope of its application is added. [For instance the Dawn is said to 
awaken pdrica-ksitih mdnusih — all human beings — (VII.79.1)." 
Again mánavili pdtica-krstih are asked to help bring prosperity (AV. 
III. 24.3) and the sun is said to spread his light for the paria-janas 
who are martyas — the mortals (AV., XII. 1.5). There are pas- 
sages where though we do not have a qualifying epithet to restrict 
the meaning of the phrase, the pafica-mdnavas (here the word used 
is mostly -manava) mean all human beings. e.g. in “ brahmana eva 
palir na rájanyo na vaisyah/tat siiryah pra-bruvann-eti paricabhyo 
manavebhyah' (AV.V.17.9) paficabhyo manavebhyah means all 
human beings. Similarly in AV. XVIII.4.5 too. Further Indra is 
said to possess the entire wealth belonging to Ppafica-krstis i.e. all 
people. (I. 176.3). Pavamdna-soma is besought to bestow on the 
suppliants the choicest treasures possessed by all men or rather by 
allliving beings.*. Agni is said to have occupied the house of every 
man — ' yáh páñca carsanir abhi nisasáda dáme-dame (VII. 15.2). 
The line ‘ yá£ ^ páfica carsanir abhi’ found in this and the previous 
one (IX.101.9) are repeated with the only change of vi$vah in 
place of páñca as vís$va yds carsanir abhi in 1.86.5; IV.74 ; V. 
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23.1, which again supports the theory previously expressed that 
páñca in these contexts means ‘all’ and that it is a synonym of 
visvdh. 


Again in the following verses the meaning of pdiica-krstil be- 
comes more appropriate if the phrase is interpreted as ‘all beings’. 
For instance Dadhikrdh (1V.38.10), Tarksya (X. 178.3) and the 
sun (TB.II.7.15.3) are said to have made fpdfica-ksrlilt — all 
beings to yield to their superior strength ;" páfica-krsláyal: — aM 
creatures, in the eye of the mighty Indra, look like a small speck 
(X.119.6)'* and it is said again in AV. XII. 1.42 that párica- 
ksridyah — all creatures — belong to the earth as much as food and 
barley and rice do. In the Aitareya Brahmana there is an episode 
where it is said that ' when the Heaven and Earth parted company 
with each other neither it rained nor shone the sun.’ The pdiice- 
janas, meaning the denizens of both the worlds, lost understanding 
with each other. Thereupon the gods brought about a reconciliation . 
of both the worlds" (AB.IV.27). Here it is obvious that the paica- 
janas stand for all the beings celestial and terrestrial. Similarly in 
RV. (VII. 72.5) '*.the A$vins are asked to come down by bringing 
wealth from west and east, from below and above and from all sides 
and belonging to all creatures (pdfica-janyena rayd). The Sarasvati 
is described as pbdiica-jdtd vardháyanti', — ‘bringing prosperity to 
all jatas— beings —’ (VI.61.12). In all these references, it is 
clear, paiica-krstis etc., mean ‘all beings’ and it is wrong to restrict 
the phrase by interpreting it as five races or tribes. 


It is however interesting to note how later the number parica 
in the compound páñca-jánāh lost its meaning altogether and the 
whole expression is considered to be a proper name of a class of 
beings. For instance in Satapatha Brahmana we meet with the pas- 
sage “ yasmin paiica patica-janah aka@sas ca pra-listhitah/tam eva 
manya ütmünam vidván brahma' mrlopamam." (SB. XIV.7.2.19) 
where paiica has again been used with pajica-janak which would 
literally mean 'five five-races'. It is clear from this that 'five' in 
this compound is not considered as a numeral and the whole ex- 
pression has attained a certain meaning not depending on the mem- 
bers of the compound. It should be further interesting to note how 
the second member of the composition also lost its independent 
meaning in some of the Vedic passages e.g. in RV. pdiica-janya has 
been used as an adjective of krífis', Apafica-janyaüsu krstisu (III 
53.16) and vis (pdfica-janyaya visd VIII.63.7). Thus it becomes 
clear that the word pafica-jana at the time of RV. itself had acquired 
a special meaning and become almost a proper noun. 
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Vi$va-janüh : The expressions visva-krsti, visua-carsani &c. are 
found used also as adjectives in RV. e.g. visva-krsft and vi$va- 
carsanz are applied to Indra in the sense of ‘ popular’ or ‘loved by 
all's ‘known to’ or ‘famous among all beings’ or ‘ friend of all’ 
(1.9.3; II. 313; 38.1; V1. 44.4; VIII. 53.6; X. 50.4). They are not 
very uncommon epithets also of Agni and used in the above sense 
(159.7; IIL2.15; V.234; VIII.23.2) or in the sense of ‘known 
in all lands’ (1.27.9; IV.38.2; VL2.2) or ‘belonging to all’ (V. 
6.3; 14.6). The attribute vigva-carsani is applied to Soma (IX. 1.2; 
66.1) and Manyu (X.83.4), and vis$vá-krstayah or visvd-manusak 
to the Maruts (III. 26.5; VIII. 46.17; X. 92.6) in the similar sense. 
As regards viíva-jana we fird it used only in a derivative form as 
vi$vá-janya and applied to Aditi (VII. 10.4), Dydva-Prihivi (III. 
25.3) and Brhaspati (X.67.7); to qualities such as good-will (III. 
57.6; VII. 100.2) and pleasure (VI.36.1) and to things such as 
gifts (I.169.8; VI. 47.25) and food (X.2.6) and to jyotis (VII. 
76.1). We (ind also vi$va-carsami used as an epithet of toka (courage) 
(1.64.14) and Sravas (fame)  (X.93.10) and vi$va-krsii of 
nissidhah** (1, 169.2) . 


All beings are ruled by none but Indra (Akrstir yd viá$và abhy- 
dsty-ékah-it) (VIII. 24.19) who makes them move or active (ékah 
krslís cydudyati prá vi$vah VII. 19.1). They understand and res- 
pect him (‘vide vi$vàbhih krstibhih’ 1.100.10 ; ‘viva namana 
krstdyéh’ VIII.6.4)'* who is their inspiring leader (sényah VII 
30.2 cp. VIII. 92.18) and the Bull (‘tun ha tydd vrsabha carsani- 
nim’ VIII. 96.18). They also depend on him (VIII. 2.33). After 
Indra, Agni is the Vedic deity with whom visva-Verslik are closely 
associated (V.23.3) and who wields greater influence over them 
(IV. 7.4; V.23.1; cp. IV. 38.10)". Daivya and Manava jana: 
Jana, kysti, ksiti and wis’ * are used in the Vedas in the sense of 
beings or population. ‘To these, epithets such as deivya (or daivi 
or divya) or mánava (or manusa) are applied whenever these beings 
are particularized, e.g. we find daivya jana or daivi visah and 
mānava jana used in the Vedas to denote the celestial and human 
beings or population respectively. Manu is alluded to in the RV. 
(X.53.6) °° as the progenitor of not only human race but even divine 
beings and to differentiate these two manu-jaias, the creations of 
Manu (-Prajapati) one is called daivya or svadhvara and the other 
mānava or manusajana. The former is offered worship equally with 
the Vasus, Rudras and the Adityas (1.45.1); called yajüiyasan 
(X. 53.4), su-krtam (benefactors) and ariho-mitcai (free one from 
want); invoked along with such major deities’: as Indra, Agni, 
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Varuna &c. (X.65.9) and besought to restore the spirit (jiva) of 
the dead (X.57.5). This daivya jana is as much fond of Soma as 
Indra? (1X.71.8; 80.5; 84.3) ; is closely associated with Agni, 
their leader (daivindm ksitinüm neld 111. 20.4) ; know (VI. 52.12; 
VIII, 44.9) *! and worship them (1: 31.17; 44.6; 45.10; V. 13.3) ^ 
There are passages in the Vedas referring to ubhdye jdnal (11.24.10) 
or dvd jáná (IX.86.42) and meaning the celestial and terrestrial 
beings, the former living in pardvat, the distant region i.e. heaven 
and the latter in arv@vat, the nearer region i.c. the carth (VIII.53.3) 
and these two classes of beings are expressly called ma@nusa and 
daivi (111.34.2) respectively.“ 


Daivya jana in the Vedas is not used to mean godly men or 
the pious people who have dedicated their life for the well-being of 
others but is only a collective term for divinities. For instance the 
daivya jena whom Agni, the immortal messenger (amariya dite) 
is besought to bring down (from heaven) (VI.16.6), whom he 
offers worship (1.31.7 ; 44.6 etc.), whom the amartya Gaya extols, 
along with whom Dydvd-prthivi were invoked to come for protec- 
tion (VIIL53.2) and ultimately to whom prayers are offered along 
with the Maruts (11.30.11), are none but the celestial beings. Fur- 
ther these daivya-janas are invoked in company with gods like Indra, 
Agni, Maruts &c. It appears from such references where daivya- 
janas ate counted along with other deities expressly named, that the 
daivya-jana has in places been regarded as a collective term like 
vi$vedevas for a certain class of deities. Perhaps Geldner may be 
right in assuming that daivya-jana refers to ‘Genius’ or deified 
spirit who is worshipped with great reverence by the Vedic Aryans 
just as the Angel by the Roman peoples. But this holds good only 
in such places where daívya-jana is invoked along with other gods. 
Elsewhere this is only a common expression for the entire celestial 
population. For instance daivya-jana in VII.89.5% where men 
invoke Varuna to pardon them for their offence against the daivya- 
janas, are simply the divine beings. Similarly ma@nusa-jane, mánusi- 
krsti or -ksiti and masa carsani (1.59.5; V.14.2; 01.23; 212; 
X.118.9; IV. 6.8etc.) are the collective terms or common expres- 
sions for human beings in the Vedas. 


Jana or Jantu : These are generally synonyms and used in the 
RV. mostly in the simple sense of beings though the latter in con- 
texts implies offspring, issue or descendants (V.19.3 ; X.48.1 ; III. 
3.6; IX. 67.3) ; creatures or beings (VII. 104.16; VII.9.1; 1.94.5; 
V. 32.7; X.49.2) and men or people (VII. 58.3; X. 140.4; I. 81.9; 
74.3 ; 45.6 ; IIL2.12. ; V.7.2.). We find the expression vigvasya jan- 
dk (analogous to vi$va(sya)-jana(sya) (V.32.7; VII. 104. 16) 
and the verse X.49.2 refers to these beings as those" of heaven, 
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earth and waters, thus, in fact covering the entire living beings in 
whatever place and shape they exist. The expressions wbhayasya 
jantóh (VII.9.1) again refers to the celestial and terrestrial beings 
or men and gods just as ubhdye jdnah (11.24.10) or dud jdnah (IX. 
86.42) and mdnusd yugd in X. 140.6 also perhaps conveys the same 
meaning since gods like men are believed to be the descendants of 
the first Manu-Prajápati in the Vedas“: (X.53.6). It is worth 
noticing in this connection that Indra in RV. is actually addressed as 
manusa (1.84.20) and that Indra-Agni as carsam? (X.109.5). Fur- 
ther Indra is often called ' yá éka$ carsaninam (1.176.2) in the RV. 

Jana also is similarly used in the RV. to mean men or people, 
creatures and divine beings. The words used to mean 'man' in RV. 
is mostly martya or marta meaning the mortals in contrast to 
amartya (or daivya jana) the immortals. Manusa or mànava is also 
found used in this sense but according to its derivative sense it 
equally applies both to gods and men, the descendants of the first 
Manu. Jana (and also jantu) is thus a generic name not necessarily 
meaning people as it would do in later literature. From " le'$atráj 
pra-padyante  yathà punyasya karmanah a-pdny-a-pada-kes’asah 
tatra te’yoni-ja janah" (TA.1.8.6), it appears that jana has still 
retained this sense -creature or being-even at the time of Taittariya- 
ranyaka. 


Ksiti: This word is used in RV. in three different, though 
akin to each other, meanings i.e. people (1.33.6; 72.7; 100.7; 151. 
3; 172.3; 11.2.3; 111. 18.1; IV. 24.4 etc.), settlements (I. 65.5; 
73.4; IV. 5.15; 111.3.9; V.37.4; VII. 65.2; 88.7) and land or 
countries (III.14.4; 13.44; VIIL.169; IX.89.6; X.89.11). But 
this is not found used in the sense of earth anywhere in the RV." 
It must have been originally meant only settlements or colonies 
which was later applied to those who live in settlements also. 

Carsani and krsti: Carsani is used in RV. to mean men (1.17.12; 
17.2; III. 6.5; VI. 25.7 etc), vigilant or ever active (I. 46.4; 109.5 
Griffith) pre-eminent (I.109.5. Geldner) and seer, perceiver or 
observer (Sayana). This word is derived from y krs (= vilekhane, 
vilekhanam Gkarsqnam) with the suffix? -ani but how this 
can come to mean seer or observer we cannot say. Krsti also 
derived from the same root but with the suffix -/j and means generally 
men though occasionally Sáyana interprets it as rívig-yajamüna- 
laksanah (४.1.6), ' karmavato manusyàn' (III. 59.1) ' putra' di- 
Trüpüh' (1.160.5) &c., Griffith as lands (I. 189.3) and Geldner as 
‘die Lander’ (IV.38.9 ; VI. 18.3) also. It appears that there should 
be little shade of difference in meaning of all these terms though 
they normally indicate men or people since we meet these terms 
side by side in one, and the same verse such as “ d carsani-prd vrsabhó 
jándnam rdjá krstin@m puru-hütd indrah" (1.177.1) &c. 
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Yadu, Turvasá, Druhyu, Anu and Piru : There are five of the 
several ‘tribes mentioned in the RV. who were thought to have 
collectively been referred to by the term pbaiica-janas in the Vedas 
on the strength of all these names being mentioned in a single verse 
viz. I. 108.8. They are found in the hymns mostly ascribed to Indra 
and once or twice in those ascribed to Aévins, Agni, Indra-Agni, 
Soma and the Maruts. They are very closely associated with Indra- 
Agni and the A$vins who are besought to come down from their 
company to accept oblations (1. 108.8; VIII.10.5). The Aégvins, 
the rescuers of the vanquished sun-light," are said to sojourn with 
them (Yadu, Turvaga, Anu and Druhyu) in parávat"* the far off 
nether region, and are invoked to come with sun-light therefrom. 
(VIII. 10.5; 1.47.7). Among these Yadu and Turvaga are often 
found together and described to have been rescued by Indra from 
pardvat (VI.45.1; IV.30.17 ; 1.174. 9) by slaying Sambara, the 
the demon of darkness (IX. 61.2) or by breaking the nine-and-ninety 
forts (I. 54.6). They are also said to have been helped by Indra to 
cross over the turbulent @pdh, the celestial waters, in the yonder 
region (paré (V.31.8) as they were a-sn@td7a, those who cannot 
swim (IV.30.17). Indra is believed to sojourn with them (VIII. 
4.1) and make them very widely known (X.49.8). Besides, Yadu 
and Turvaóa are invoked through Agni to come up from parávat 
(1.86.18) are highly revered (AV. XX.37.8) and eagerly sought 
after through the help of Indra (VIII. 4.7) whom they help in his 
fight (VIII. 47.27). 


From this description it becomes abundantly clear that Yadu 
and Turvasa whom Indra brings from the nether region getting them 
over the troubled nether ocean and glorifies by slaying the seven 
(demons) and destroying the nine-and-ninety forts (X.49.8) are 
not human beings. Further they are said to dwell in the east or 
west (VIII. 10.5) in the distant region (I. 47.7) ; and are invoked 
through Agni, the divine messenger, to emerge from the dark region 
(1. 86.18). 


Similarly the Anus who fashioned a car for Indra ** (V.31.4) 
as the Rbhus did for the Asvins*! (I. 20.3) and are closely asso- 
ciated with Indra (VIIL4.1 ; MS.IV.14.13), the Asvins (VIII.10.5) 
and the celestial Agni, who is regarded as one of the destroyers of 
the Vrtras*? (vrtra-hán-tama, VIII. 74.4), do not seem to be less 
divine than the Rbhus or Tvastr. As regards Druhyu and Püru the 
references are not so helpful as to prove their celestial affinity. Never- 
theless, it should be remembered that the Pürus are very closely 
associated with Indra and Agni and, with their adventures such as 
$.5.—17 
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slaying the vrtras and breaking the autumnal forts etc. (IV.21.10; 
I. 131.4; I. 130.7; 1.59.6; VIL 5.3) which are believed to be al- 
legorical references to some celestial phenomena. 


Thus from the foregoing discussion we may conclude that Yadu, 
Turvaśa, Druhyu, Anu and Piru were originally some heavenly 
objects which in later myths were metamorphosed as human beings.”* 
The celestial nature of theirs found described in the Vedas compelled 
scholars like R. Shamashastri *! to believe that they represented five 
minor planets in the RV. Among these Yadu and Turvasa may 
perhaps represent the forms of the Sun just before the rise and 
immediately after the setting or the rising and setting Sun, and 
Yadu likewise the forms of the rising and setting Moon. The 
Puranic Yadava dynasty, it is noteworthy in this connection, claims 
its origin from the Moon. But we cannot say wherever Yadu and 
Turvasa are referred to in the RV. they meant the lunar or solar 
deities. e.g. in VII.18.6 ; 19.8 ; VIILA.19 ; X.7.18 ; 9.14. It is doubt- 
ful if they represent their celestial counterparts. Similar is the case 
with others particularly the Pürus in many references. 


V 


From the foregoing discussion it is evident that fafica-janas 
in no way to be a collective term for the Vedic tribes such as 
Yadu, Turvasa &c. Similarly jana, mānava etc. do not necessarily 
mean people or man in the Vedas. These are the common Vedic 
expressions for ‘beings’ irrespective of their celestial or terrestrial 
affinity. They can be applied to gods, semi-gods or spirits (yaksa, 
raksas or asura) as much as to man, reptiles or insects. Historians 
and Vedic writers took these Vedic references as source material for 
history and attempted an euhemeristic interpretation of a tradi- 
tional literature which is strictly speaking devoid of any historical 
content whatever.'*^ It is worth quoting, here in conclusion, the 
remarks of Dr. A. 1९. Coomarswamy, who, speaking about the Five 
Kindreds in his ‘ Rgveda as Land-nama bok,’ observes :— “In any 
case the Rgveda provides us with texts amply sufficient to prove 
that the Five Kindreds which participate in the First Sacrifice are 
classes or categories of divine beings or principles, ancestors indeed 
of humanity, but not yet merely human in a biological sense. In 
RV., X.53, the Five Kindreds, panca janah, “who eat the Bread 
of Life" are summoned to cross Asmanvati, are also spoken of as 
a daivya jana, " Heavenly Kin," and as yajniyásah ‘ proper to be 
sacrificially worshipped," expressions that cannot have applied to 
living members of the genus Homo sapiens..." (p.9). 
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REFERENCES: 


1. The Vedic people seem to have a special predilection for paiica as for 
sapta since we find these two terms often used in the Vedic hymns, e.g. in 
"paca yastir anu pafica-dohà gam panca-ndmnim Tlavo'nü-panca. paiica disalt 
paíica-da$ena k|ptas ta eka-miirdhnir abhi-lokam ekam.” (AV. VIII. 9.15); o ass 
apo manusyan osadhisis tam u paiicd ms recire" (AV. VIII.9.23) and in innum- 
erable other Vedic passages we find that things are counted in five. The number 
five has gained a mystic meaning in Hinduism as in Buddhism and Jainism for 
it represents many a thing in the philosophical and religious literatures of these 
religions, e.g. pafca-indriyas, paftca-tan-madlras, paiica-maha-bhiitas, parica-vargas 
and a number of others. In the Veda we find five padas (RV. X.13.3). five 
cardinal points (diías or pra-di$as, RV. IX. 86.29, cp. AV. XIIL3.6, XI.8.22; 
X.8.35; 111.20.9), five priests (RV.II. 34. 14), five continents (RV. VII.692), 
five Bulls (RV. I. 105.10), five vrdtas (RV. IX. 14.2), five animals (AV. XI. 2.9), 
five devás (RV. X.55.3), five seasons (AV. XIII.1.18), five odanas (AV. IV, 
14.7; IX. 5.10), five creepers (AV. XI. 8.15) and still many more things counting 
in five, Thus the number five has gained an esoteric value and become a symbol 
for many religious, philosophical and mystic or esotcric concepts. 


2. Macdonell, Keith, Tilak and Hopkins doubt whether ‘sapta’ in many 
places in RV. stand for a definite number. See Macdonell, Hist. of Skt. Lit. 
p. 141; Keith Rel. and Phil. of the Vedas, p. 174; Vedic Index Vol. II. p. 424; 
Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 288 ff.; Hopkins; Numerical Formulas in 
the Veda', JAOS, Vol. 16, pp. 277 ff. 


3. cp. ' yáh pdiica carsanir abhi nisasdda dáme-dame ‘ RV. VII. 15.245; ' yd 
párica carganir abhi'ndra gni tå havdmahe', ४. 85.24; ‘ yah pánca carsanir abhi 
rayint yéna vánamahai', YX.101.9*4 and 'asyá Srosan tvà bhüvo ४४०6 yds’ 
carsanir abhí' 1.86.55 ‘astm dülám vivdsvato vi$và yd carganír abhi’ IV. 
7.4 ९५ 'ví$và yds’ carsanfr abhydsd vdjesu sasáhat' V.23.1. 


4. pdiica seems to have acquired this meaning by its rather familiar use 
with pra-disah or disah. sárvü disah or pünca disah and sérvah pra-disah or 
pra-disah mean in essence, the same as both the phrases are used to denote the 
whole or enlire space of the universe, or all the regions. We find these phrases 
used exactly in this sense in the Vedas for example in RV. VI.75.2 it is said 
'sdrváh pra-diso jayona’ (Cf, sá paprathüno abhi pdica bhūmá VII. 69.2. 
parca bhüma = bhütani sarva-paniah Sáyasa). We will win the entire world.’ 
Again we come across sérval disah in AB. 1.7 ' paüca devatà yajati pankto 
yajañah sarvá disah kalpante... which the commentator explains: ‘diso'pi 
prücy-adya ürdhvantah panca-sankhyakah/ato devatd-gata paiica sañkhaya gatah 
sarvd disah kalpante samartha bravanti'. Thus pasce or sarvah in these con- 
texts ultimately mean the same thing. Geldner seems to have observed the inter- 
changeability of these terms when he writes in his notes on V.86.2 “..,. {Die 
fünf vólker umspannen den geographischen Horizont des Dicters, vgl, 7.15.2. 
Für pitica steht allemein víávàh 1.86.5; V.23..1." 

5. Original Sanskrit Text. Vol. I. pp.178-179. 


6. ‘There is a frequent reference in the RV. to ' the five people’, a term of 
somewhat uncertain application; It is found in each book of the RV ; it is pro- 
bably to be taken as a conventional number for the Aryan tribes..." The 
Religious Quest of India. p. 45. 


7. eg. in IIL55.18 it is said that (the horses) yoked in six (lines) by 
‘five and five’ carry him (Indra) (...so]hd yuk{éh pdfica-paficd vahanti...). 
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The number of horses of Indra varices from 20-100 as we learn from II. 18.5-6 
Cå vimíatyd trimáátà yahy-arviind catvarimsdla | hdribhir yujandh, á páuca 
fátà su-ráthebhir indrd sas|yd saptatyá soma-péyam’. 11.185; ‘asityd navatyà 
Yühyarvand Saléna héribhir uhyámanah . . I1.-18.6). These verses simply mean 
to say that Indra's chariot is drawn by tens of horses i.e. innumerable horses. 
Thus pdvica-paiicé in I11.55.18 actually means ‘very many’ though literally it 
means ‘five and five’. In the same way 'saptá-sapta' also means very many 
or innumerable. e.g. In X.55.3 it is said that the five gods became very many 
in seasons or according to the seasons (d rédast aprnad été mádhyam páfca 
devam rtusáhk saptd-sapta...’ Indra filled (populated) the earth and heaven with 
five gods who became very many in scasons). Here saptá-sapta as pdiica-paiica 
in III. 55.18 stands for an indefinite number though here also the phrase is just 
a multiplication of two figures. (cp. 'prd saplá-sapta tredhd hi cakramuh...RV. 
X.75.1; AV. IV. 16.6). Scholars like Ludwig and Oldenberg try to make out this 
number i.e. pdfica-sapld-sapta (7735) by calculating the sun, the moon, five 
planets, 27 naksatras and Indra for the 35th. Interpreting this verse Geldner 
rightly observes in the foot-note : ... Wie die Zahlen zu konstruieren seien, ist 
unsicher. Zu páica-saptásapla vg. saptásapta tredhá 10.75.1 und so[Rhd-párica- 
pafica 3.15.18. Ludwig, dem Oldenberg folgt, glaubt, dass paiica-saptásapta 
einfach 35 sei, namlich Sonne., Mond und Planatern und die 27 Naksatras = 34 
in c, und Indra is der 35ste. Dann wurde rtu$áh guten sinn geben. Aber 3.55.18 
macht diese erklarung doch recht unwahrscheinlich. Es muss irgund ein anderes 
Zahlencystem der Gotter und Himmelslicher gemein sein....Say.'s Erklarung ist 
zu modern, ebenso die Zahlung 34 in Sat. 4.57 7.2...." From this it becomes 
clear that the explanation of these numbers by the above Vedic writers is but an 
attempt to account somehow for these figures which really do not stand for any 
definite number. Geldner has acknowledged the improbability (of all these explana- 
Lions but simply remains silent by remarking) that this must be some different 
system of calculating gods and heavenly bodies. 


h. The AB. says:—" piiica-janyom và etad uktham yad vaisva-devam. 
Sarvesém và elat pasica-janánüm uktham deva-manugy&nám gandharvà' psarasam 
sarpanüm ca pitpnüm và clat ,panca-janánám uktham sarva enam pafica-janá 
viduh." III. 31. ; 


8a. '$ála-mukhyah prasitas'ca putro grha-pates'ca. yah.uttaro dakginas' cà' gnir 
ete patica janah smrtah. manusáh pitaro devá gandharvoragarüksasah gandharvah 
pitaro devà asura yaksa-raksasah.ydskaupamanyavavetan ühatuh pañca vai janan. 
nigdda-paficamin varnün manyate  $akajayanah. rtvijo yajamanam ca śākapūnis-tu 
manyate.hotadhvaryus tathédgata brahma céli vadanti tàn. caksuh $rotram mano 
vak ca pranas’ce’ty-Gtmavddinah.gandharva@ psaraso devá manusyah pitaras tathà. 
sarpaüs'ca  bnihmane ca'iva $rüyante hy’aitareyake.ye c&nye prthivi-jala devas 
ca'nye'tha yajniyah. BD. VIL. 67-72. 

In Nirukta Yaska gives no opinion of his own and what he says there as the 
view of Aupamanyavas has been ascribed here to Sakafáyana, But the BD. says 
that Yaska and Aupamanyava held the view that pafica-janas are the five races ! 
We understand from Macdonell’s notes that ‘manusyah pitarah' is read as 
'manusyah paSavah’ in some MSS. This again is an obvious attempt to cover 
even quadrupeds by this expression. See BD. Part LI. p. 269. HOS. 


9, See Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 4 7 ; Griffith RV. 1.7.9 n. and AV. III.24.3 n. 


10. Zimmer, Altindiches Leben pp. 120-121. Kuhn also believes that the 
"five tribes" are to be identified with the clans whose names are mentioned in 
the verse I.108.8. See Muir, OST., Vol. I. p. 179. 


ll. See Griffith, RV. VI.51.11.n, 
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12. In his notes on this Nirukta passage (gandharvdh pitaro devah...) 
Roth remarkes: ‘The conception of the five races which originally compre- 
hended all mankind...is here transferred to the totality of the divine beings. 
Hence also arises the diversity of undertaking, when the number has to be indi- 
cated.” Muir. OST. Vol. p. 177. n. 23. 

13. Yaska explains the word niséda as "nisüdah kasmat? nisannam asmin 
püpam iti nairuktáh". Nir. 3.2.7. 

14. ‘ydd indrügni yádusu Lurvásesu ydd druhytisudnusu pirtsu stháh. 
átah pári vrganavd hi yatém átha sómasya pibatam sulásya.' 1. 108.8. 

15. In his Rgvedic Culture, Abinashchandra Das mentions the Bharatas and 
Trtsyus, the Purus, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Turbasas as implied by the 
Paüca-janas. He counts the Bharatas and Trtsyus as one and thinks that the 
other tribes like Cedis and the Yadus etc. are probably comprised in one or an- 
other of the principal clans. p. 46. 

16. See OST. Vol. 1. p. 179. 

17. ibid. p. 177. n. 23. 

18. ibid. p. 179. 

19. “té na indrah prthivi ksáma vardhan püsd bhágo ddilih pánca काळा. 
su-Sdrmanah sv-dvasah su-nithd bhávantu nah sutratrdsah su-gopáh." 

20. " prá su-medhd gatuvíd vi$va-devah sómah punānáh sáda eti nílyam. 
bhávad visvesu kdvyegu rántü' nu. jdndn yatate páica dhinah." 

21. "mahát tán-ndma gühyam purusprg yéna bhütám janáyo yénabháyyam. 
pratnám. jalam 19617 yád asyá priyám priydh sám avisanta pásica." 

22. 'gó-jatah = die kuhgeborenen, d.h. von Aditi (vg. 10.63.2) oder mit 
Say.von der práni geboren, also die Adilya’s oder die Marut.’ Geldner, Der 
Rigveda. 

23. “...érjada utd yajniyasah pdjica jánā máma hotrám jusadhvam’ ; 
‘parca jdnd máma hotrdm jusantàm gó-jalà uld yé yajntydsah. ... (X.53.4-5). 

24. 'yásye ksvakár tpa vraté revdn marayy-édhale, divi'va pátca krspáyah." 
(X.60.4) cp. ‘...dtvi'va süryam dršé’ (X. 60.5०) 

25. Der Rigveda X.53.4.n.4d. 

26. ";niird pánca yemire jánà abhís[i-javasa sà deván ví$vün bibharati. 
From this verse it becomes clear that ví$vam devdn of the last pada refers to 
pánca iáná of the previous thus showing that these are interchangeable or synoy- 
mous terms. 

27. Sce rocana " unsichtbarer Himmel, Lichtraum " Heinrich Lüders, Varuna, 
Part I. p. 66. He says "Für den unsichtbaren Teil des Himmels hat die Sprache 
des Rigveda einen besonderen Ausdruck, nämlich rocana "Lichtraum", meist mit 
dem Zusatz diválh, Dor sind die Götter, von dort werden sie gobeten zu 
kommen...” 

28. “elutlisrah purdvatah etu pañca-janārı ati/etu lisro’ti rocané yato ma 
punar ayati/Sasvatibhyah samabhyo yávat süryo asad divi.” he shall go to the 
three nether regions, he shall go beyond the regions of the parica-janas, he shall 


go beyond the three rocanas, the luminous uppermest (rocana = Lichtaum, 
Geldner). 


29. Bhu, Bhuvar, Suvar, Mahar, Jana Tapas and Satya (TA. X. 27.1). 


30. 'yád antárikse yát divi pánca mámugdm anu/ntmudm tád dhaitam 
aśvinā. cp. AV.XX.1392. 


31. ‘esd syd yujünd paraükdt pdiica-ksitih pári sadyó jigüti/abhi-pásyanti 


2 = 1e > = 


lates pari-jigati here as ‘visits’ whereas Sdyana explains it as as ‘parigacchati’, 
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‘goes round’, Geldner renders the verse :—" Dort hat sie (zur Fahri) aus der 
Ferne angespannt; sie umkreist am gleichen Tage die fünf Lander, die wege der 
Menschen beschauend, des Himmels Tochter, die Herrin der Welt." 

The verse describes the appearance of the long awaited Dawn coming from 
the far off region (Parákdt ep. pardvdtah) and simultaneously spreading herself 
over the pirica krsfil, the fifth celestial region which here stands for the whole 
celestial region. The Dawn who has spread herself wide on the entire heavenly 
region can observe direct (abhi-pdsyanti) from there the doings of the people on 
the earth. Thus panca kysfih here clearly stands for the wide heavenly region 
i.e the whole upper hemisphere. : 

32. ' tisráh paraváte ihi pánca jándm dti dhéna índrà' va cákas' al. 

33. 'wayám agne drvata và su-viryam brámanà và citayemü jdnd dli. 
asmdkam dyumndm बका pánca kh[s[igü'ccd. svar-nd $usucila. dug(éram.' 

34. Commenting on this verse Geldner says in the notes ‘Ebenso gut 
möglich : über die Schätze (aller) Volker, der fünf Stämme. Tle thinks that 
cargazinám here means ‘all people’. 

35. ydd indra nåhuşīşv-rı ójo npmnám ca krşlişu / vád và pica ksitindm 
...Here nahujisu krstise has been interpreted by Siyana as prajüsu — people in 
general whom Roth follows. (Sec Muir. OST. Vol. I. p. 179, 183.) 

36. vide ' The Paiica-janas ', Poona Orientalist. Vol. VIII. p. 29. 

37. ‘vy-usd dvah pathya jdnindm pdiica hgtír-münugir-bodháyanti. . .' 

38. 'tve'me prthivi panca-mánava yebhyo jyotir amytam martyebhyo udyant- 
sūryo ra$mibhir ātanoti? AV.XIL 1.5. 

39. ‘ydsya visvani hástayoh páňca ksitindm vdsu...’ 

40. ‘yd ójs(has tám d bhara pávamàna $ravdyyam / yak pdtica carsanir abhi 
rayim yéna ván&mahai. IX, 101.9. 

dl, 'd dadhtkrdh $ávasá pánca ksztih sitrya iva jyótisa pds tatana/sahasrasdh 
sáta$d vajy-árvà prndktu mádhva sámimd vácapisi. IV. 38.10. 

'sadyá$ cid yáh $ávasaà pánca kIsfih sürya iva jyótigü pás tatána. sahasrasdh 
sdtasd asya ráńthir ná sma varante yuvalim ná $áryám. (X. 178.3). 
‘ayam 91618 Ssavasd parca krsfil indra iva jyestho bhitu prajd-vay / sma astu 
puskalam citra-bhanu / @yam pruaktu rajasi upasthan.’ (TB.11.7,15.3) 

42. 'na-hí me aksipdc-candc chantsuh pánca krs(áyah/kuvít sómasya pam iti? 

43, ‘imat vai lokau saha'stam tau vyaitàm na’ vársan-na sam-atapat-te parca 
janan samajanata tat devil sam-anyamstau samynntav-etam deva-vivaham 
vyavahetam...' AB.IV.27, 

44. 'd pas’ cdlün-násatyà purástád dsvinà yatam adhrdt üdaktat / d vi$vátah 
pánca-janyena rayd yüyám pata svastibhih sdd@ nah. VII. 72.5. 

45. In the AV. visva-janina, a derivative form of visva-jana, is used as an 
adjective of 7476. e.g. ' jánàd viáva-janinüd . ..' AV. VII. 46.1. 

46. Geldner renders viíva-cargami or wisva-kTsfti as 'allvolkstümlichen ' 


(Sarvajanapriya) (RV.1.9.3). Allbekannter (V.38.1) or “ . .allen Völkern 
bekannte’ (I[.31.3) ie. known to all or all people and allen Völkern gehórig' 
belonging to all people’ (X.33.4). Sayana in some places interprets vigva-carsani 
as sarvasya dras[a (V.38.1), sarva-manusya-yuktah, sarvaih yajaménaih pijyah 
(1.9.3), vi$ve catsanyah manugya yasya (11.31.3) etc. 

47. Sayan interprets nigsidhah as 'ni$-Sesenodakasya setirn meghan’ (I. 
169.2), 'anu-$asanani' (III. 51.5), ‘ hisisiküm diptim’ (MII. 55.8) and mivà- 
ranGni’ whereas Griffith as gifts, boons or doings. But according to Geldner it 
means ‘der schuldige Tribut oder die Dankesschuld’ (Vgl. ZDMG. 71.331.). 
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(Der Rigveda. IIL51.5.1.5b.) i.e. indebtedness to pay tribute, or gratefulness 
that one owes to others, ‘ vifvd-krstth nis-sidhah’ would thus mean general in- 
debtedness (allgemeinen dankessanspriiche). Therefore Indra is called puru- 
nissídhe' (1.10.5) ie. ‘to whom people owe so much.’ 

‘indra visvá-hrslih. . -nigsídlo martyatrá' (1. 169.2) is repeated in ' pürvir 
asya  nissidho  marlyegu...' (IIL51.5) ; 'pürvisa indra nigsidho १7८९३४. 
(VL44.11) with little variation. From these contexts it appears that 
p&reih and viívd-krslih are synonyms and hence il may be said that 
piirvd-carsanil (birvil carsanih 111. 43.2), páñca carsanih and visvá-carganih 
elc. may, if adjectively used, mean general or relating to all beings. 

48. The obeisance of all beings to Indra, the verse says, is as natural and 
spontaneous as .the course of livers to the sea—' samudrdye'va sindhavah 
(VIII. 6.4.). 

49. ‘visud yds ' carsantr abhi, cp. krsti yó visvá abhydsty-éka it’ VIII. 24.19. 

49a. Süyana in his commentary on AB. 1.9. says visah means people in 
general (prajü-mátra-vücl) or the vdisya caste, He further observes thal even 
among the gods there are caste distinctions!’ ... santi hi devesvapi játi-visegalr. 

50. '...anulbanám vayata jóguvüm ápo mánur bhava janáyà dáivyam jánam. 
Geldner in the notes to this verse remarks on the relation of Manu and daivya- 
jana as "... mánur bhava wird durch das Folgende erklart, Manu ist entweder 
wie später schon der Schöpfer, oder er ist der erste Opferer. Er soll die Götter 
erzcugen, d.h.zum Vorschein, zur Stelle bringen. MS. 1. p. 11.18 heissen die 
Gütte? manusya-jatah. Vgl. auch zu I, 45, 1.” See also ' Gleichnisse Und Meta- 
phern im Rgveda...von Arnold Hirzel p. 33; The Vedic Hymns Part III. by 
H. Oldenberg under RV, 1.45.1 (SBE. Vol. XLVI). 


51. "Say. teilt hier dem Manu die spátere Rolle eines Weltschópfers zu. 
Dazu würde 10.53.6 und MS.I.p.11,18 stimmen, wo die Götter mánu-jatàh 
heissen. Sollte aber nicht vielmehr das arischeneben volkgemeint sün, seinen 
Göttern also der Genius der Amir göttlich verehrt worden sein Dazu würden 
die Beiworter stimmen. svadhvard jánam auch 8,5,33 von Menschen,” Geldener. 
Der Rigveda, I, 45. I. n. Icd. 


52. daivya-jana appears to be a collective term for a certain class of deities 
of the Vedic pantheon who have been invoked in this verse along with other 
major deities, 

53. ‘indram soma maddyan ddivyam jdnam...’ (TX. 80.5; 84.3). 

54, ‘ctkitvan ddivyam jdnane’. 

55. 'dáivyam jánam d sádaya barhisi ydkst ca priydém.’ Lcv.v; ', , mamasyd 
daivyam jánam' 1.44.6; ' arváficam daívyam jánam ágne १८७० sáhütibhih I. 
45,10,...sá yaksad daivyam jánam. V.133. 

56. 'Gótter und Menschen sind gemeint, Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2.24.10. 
n.10d. i naeris 

57. ‘indra ksitindm asi mánuginüm visdm datvinam utá pürva-ydvàá', 1. 34.2. 
The Taittariya Bramana covers these two kinds of beings in a common ex- 
pression as daívyani mänuşā jánümgi' (TB.II.8.2.4). 

58. Geldner, RV. I. 45. I. n. Icd. 

59. 'yát kínce' dám variina daivye jáne' bhi-drohám. manusyas’ cáramasi . 
dcitti yát táva dhármü yuyopimá md nas témad énasa deva ririsah. cp. 'ácitti 
yác cakpma daivye jáne...' IV. 54.3. 

60. Svaivatreyásya jantévo ...‘V 19.3 "'smüm havante pitérom na 
oo.” X.48.1; ' agnír devébhir mdnugas'ca jantibhis.... 111. 3,617 vacd jantih... 
IX. 67.13, jantd, in these places, is used in the same sere as prajà (cp. I. 96.2), 
tanaya (cp.1.96.4) &c in the RV, 
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61. ‘mdm dhur indram ndma devátà divás'ca gmás' cá'bám ca janlávah' 

62. See under note 50 above. 

63. The word ksiti is derived from the rootVksi (=wi-vasa-gatyok) and 
means settlement or habitation. But it never carried the meaning of earth in 
the RV. and is used mostly in the sense of people perhaps referring to those 
living in the original Aryan settlements. The verse ‘tvdm vardhanti ksitdtyah 
prthivydm ...‘ VI.1.5 leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the term. 

64. 'karmago drasf@’ 1, 46. 4; 'sarvasya drastrndm’ Y. 86. 6; ‘mantra 
drastrbhyah’ 1.84.20. 

65. ‘krserddes’ca cah’ (Uņādi-Sūtra 2.261) iti ani-pratyayah, tat-sarit-nt- 
yogena kakárasya cakrüh' Sayama. 1.17.2. 

66. For this reason some try to derive it from the root cayf ( = puja-nisam 
anayoh). Nirukta, Nir. Sag. Ed. p. 259, 1.5. 

67. See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 51. 

68. In RV. paravat means the dark lower hemisphere where Indra kills the 
Vrtras, the demons of darkness and rescues from their clutches the light, Dawn 
and the Sun. See Tilak, * Arctic Home in the Vedas’ p. 261 ff. 

69. Similarly the Asvins also are acredited in the RV. to have rescued 
Bhujyu, Rebha, Chyavüna &c from the nether ocean and all these legends are 
explained 'as referring to the rescue of the daily dawn or the vernal restoration 
of the power of the winter sun. See Max Müller, ‘The Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology', Vol. II, pp. 583-603; Tilak, 'Arctic Home in The Vedas', 
pp. 298-310. 

70. 'ánavas te rátham. á$vàya taksan tvástà vüjram puru-hüta dyu-mántam/ 

brahmana indram mahdyanto atkair ávardhayann-áhaye hántavà u.’ 
Sayana interprets dnavah as ' rbhavah' and ' brahmanah’ as ‘ angirasal ...maruto 
va’ which clearly shows that he has realized that Anus referred to here in 
company of Tvastr, the divine artificer, and the Maruts are not mortals; and 
hence he takes them for rbÀhus in this context. 

71. See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 132. 

72. It is evident that the Fire referred to in ‘G@ganma vrtra-hán-tamam 
jyéstham agnim dnavam/yydsya $rulárva brhánn-ürksó dnika édhate’ is not the 
terrestrial fire but the Primeval (jyéstha) Agni who performed the first celestial 
Sacrifice. 

73. In his ‘Essays on Indo-Aryan Mythology’ Narayana Aiyyangar who 
attempts to explain the Vedic and Puranic legends in the light of solar and 
lunar myths, says “ Pondering over many Vedic and Purinic stories, I come 
to entertain the idea that our ancient poets had systematically metamorphosed 
the heavenly objects as human beings, extra-ordinary Rsis, demi-gods, gods and 
goddesses and had so read the phenomena connected with them—each poet 
in his own way — as to yield or illustrate moral and religious lessons, the advan- 
tage of dealing with the heavenly bodies being that the element of the marvellous 
and superhuman could be introduced with {ull poetical licence. Each story has, 
it appears to me, its own esoteric meaning, which when got at, make the pheno- 
menal explanation that is attempted almost needless.” Part J. Introduction, X-XI. 

74. See 'Panca-janas, PO. Vol. VIII. p. 29. 

75. A, K. Coomaraswamy, The Rg Veda as Land-nama-bok, p. VII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH JUSTICE IN INDIA FROM 
1600 to 1861 A.D. 


By 
T. K. TOPE 


Independence of judiciary from executive is the keystone in the 
arch of administration of justice, under the Constitution of India. This 
independence was secured in India after a series of attempts by the 
British Parliament to improve Indian judicial system. An attempt 
is made in the following lines to trace the history of administration 
of British justice in India. 


The Charter that constituted the East India Company in 1600 
also empowered it to make rules, ordinances etc. for the good govern- 
ment of the Company and authorized it to impose a sentence of fine 
or imprisonment on defaulters. Such a provision which conferred 
executive, legislative and judicial power on one and the same body 
was inevitable in view of the [act that the voyages in those days were 
very long. This power, however, was not adequate to meet all situ- 
ations. ‘Hence a system of issuing commission by the King under 
the Great Seal was adopted. Such commissions empowered the 
General-in-Command of Voyages to exercise martial law. Later, in 
1615 His Majesty the King delegated this power to issue Commission 
to the Company. Power was also conferred. on the Company in 1623 
to issue Commissions to the President of factories for punishment of 
offences committed on land. This is the beginning of administration 
of British justice in India. 

The history of administration of justice can be divided into the 
following periods. 


(1) Period from 1623 to 1765: During this period servants 
of the Company were entrusted with the work of administration of 
justice. Various types of courts were established. 

(2) Period from 1765 to 1861 : During this period professional 
lawyers were associated with the work of administration of justice. 
Supreme courts and Recorders’ courts were established in Presidency 
towns. 


(3) Periods from 1861 to 1937 : During this period high courts 
were established and laws were codified. A regular system of appeals 
was finalized. This is the period of supremacy of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Independence of judiciary was firmly 
established. 

(4) Period from 1937 to 26th January 1950: During this 
period the Federal Court of India was established and limitations 
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were imposed on the power of the Judicial Committee regarding 
appeals from India. 


First Period : This is a period of administration of justice by 
executive. Presidents of factories administered justice in virtue of 
power conferred on them by the Company. Charles II by a Royal 
Charter conferred on Governor and Council however, ‘to judge all 
persons belonging to the said Governor and Company or that should 
live under them in all causes, whether civil or criminal according to 
the law of Kingdom and to execute judgement accordingly’. This 
charter was issued in 1661. But, till 1665 Portuguese laws were in 
force in Bombay. The court was at Thana and the High Court was 
at Bassein, and proceedings in the court were in Portuguese language. 
This state of affairs continued till 1672. The island of Bombay was 
iransferred to the East India Company by the British Crown in 
1669. The Charter also authorized the Company to administer justice 
in Bombay according to English law. Accordingly, two courts of 
justices were established. The lower court consisted of a civil officer 
of the Company, who was assisted by two native officers. This court 
disposed of petty cases. The High Court consisted of Deputy Gov- 
ernor and Council. Laws approved by the Company were brought 
to Bombay in 1670. They were translated into Portuguese and 
Marathi languages and were in force till 1726 when Mayor's court 


was constituted in Bombay. The laws contained provision for the 
following :— i 


(i) Religion and worship of God, (ii) Administration of 
justice and common Right, (iii) Establishing a method of Due 
Proceedings, (iv) Directing registration of sales etc., (v) Pres- 
cribing penalties and (vi) Military discipline. These laws were 
[ramed without taking into consideration special problems of Bom- 
bay. Hence, they were found to be defective and inadequate. On 
2nd February 1670 first jury trial was held in Bombay. The Deputy 
Governor Aungier presided over the trial. He was assisted by 24 
jurors, 12 of whom were English and 12 were Portuguese. The 
accused in the case was an Englishman and the charge was oí 
murder of a Portuguese. During this period of administration of 
justice, judges were allowed to carry on private trade. 


A very significant event took place in August 1672. Gerald 
Aungier had become Governor of Bombay in 1669. He had decided 
to establish a court of judicature at Bombay. 1st August 1672 was 
fixed for the opening of the court, but on account of heavy rains on 
that day, the opening was postponed to 8th August. & grand proces- 
sion was arranged. A graphic description of the procession is available 
‘from Wilcox's paper. The procession was in the following order :— 
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‘ Fifty Bandaries in Green liveries marching two by two. 


2o centes [255 representing their several cast or sect 


SU. Mcoremen marching two by two. 


20 Christians 

His Honour's horse of State lead by an Englishman. 

Two trumpets and Kettle Drums on horse back. 

The English and Portugal Secretary on horse back carrying 
His Majesty's Letters Patents to the Hon'ble Company and their 
Commission to the Governor tied up in scarfes. 

The Justices of the Peace and Council richly habited on horse 
back. 

The Governor in his Palankeen with fower English pages on 
each side in rich liveries bare headed surrounded at distance with 
Peons, and blacks. 

The Clerke of the Papers on foot. 

The fower Atturneys, or Common pleaders on foot. 

The Keeper of the prisons and the two Tipstaffs on foot, bare 
headed before the judg. 

The Judg on horse back on a Velvet [oot cloath. 

His Servants in Purple serge liveries. 

Fower Constables with their staves. 

Two Churchwardens. 

Gentlemen in Coaches and Palankeens. 

Both the Companies of foot (except the main Guard) marching 
in the Reare. ' 

Prisoners were released on the day. It was indeed a red letter 
day in the history of administration of British justice in India. It 
was decided to debar the judges from private trade and provision 
was made for their salary. It was to be Rs. 2000 per year. Aungier 
exhorted to the judges to be impartial and administer law equally 
even if it meant decision against them or the Company. He said, 
" And this is not only one against the other, but even against my- 
self and there who are in office under me, nay against the Hon'ble 
Company themselves when law, Reason and Equity that reguire you 
soe to doe, for this is your duty and therein will you be justified and 
in soe doing God will be with you to strengthen you, his Majestie 
and the Company will Commend you and reward you, and I in my 
place shall be ready to assist, countenance, honour and protect you 
to the utmost of the power and Authority entrusted to me ; and soe 
I pray God give his blessings to you (P. 55 ‘ The first century of 
British administration of justice in India', by Faucett). Aungier left 
Bombay in 1675. He issued instructions to the Deputy Governor 
and council as follows :— 
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“You must give due countenance and respect to the judge 
of the court of judicature in the execution of his office; and 
also to the rest of the officers under him." Thus, Aungier did his 
best to confer status on judiciary and to secure its independence 
from executive. 


Wilcox was the first judge of the Court, He was assisted by 
[our members who were called ‘justices’ The Chief amongst the 
members was called ‘Chief justice’ Thus at that time ‘the Chiel 
justice, was not a judge and was lower in rank to the judge oí the 
court. Wilcox was also the Registrar and a member of the Council. 
In 1672 the office of Coroner was also established and a justice of 
Peace was appointed an Attorney-General. 


A court of conscience was also established in the same year with 
a view to making justice available to the poor, gratis. There was 
jury both for civil and criminal cases. On the criminal side there 
were ‘General sessions’ and ‘ petty sessions’. A court sat once a 
month for ‘General sessions’. Slavery was prescribed as punish- 
ment for offences of theft and robbery. In the earlier days the court 
of session was also entrusted with mending and making public high- 
ways from place to place at public charges and the regulations ol 
price. A salutary practice of blowing a long trumpet on the arrival 
of a judge was introduced. This practice was till recently followed 
in the High Court of Bombay. Attorneys were already in existence 
and were allowed to practise in the court of judicature. However, 
even then increase in their number was not liked by the Company 
nor their appearance in all cases. 

The court of judicature met with evil days afterwards. In 1684 
A court of Admiralty was established, but there was no clear de- 
finition of the jurisdiction of the two courts, with the result that con- 
fusion prevailed. Periods of political disturbances also allected the 
fate of the court of judicature. For 11 years i.e. from 1691 to 1702 
there was no court of judicature at Bombay, the administration of 
justice being in the hands of the Governor and Council. 

The history of administration of justice at Madras is rather 
different. To start with, the Governor and Council constituted a 
Court. Trial by jury was introduced in 1669. The court was re- 
formed on 18th March 1678 and was to sit as a court of judicature. 
On 16th July 1686 a court of admiralty was established. This court 
had also the powers of a court of judicature. In 1687 a municipal 
corporation was established in Madras and in the next year i.e. in 
1688 a Mayor's Court was established. This court was Company's 
Court and not one established under a Royal Charter. This Mayor's 
Court was a court of record and had both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The appellate authority was the Governor and Council. 
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At Calcutta no court could be established till 1698 due to poli- 
tical conditions. The prisoners were sent to Madras for trial. There 
was no Court of judicature. The Governor and Council constituted 
a Court till 1728 when Mayor's court was set up. Besides this 
court, there were several other courts such as Zamindari court, a 
court of Request etc. Trial by jury was introduced in Calcutta in 
1726. 


Mayor's Court : 


The courts of judicature, no doubt played their part in adminis: 
tering justice in the Company's settlement. However, the performance 
was not satisfactory. These courts were established under Company's 
authority and not under a Royal Charter. The judges or justices of 
the court were either the servants of the Company or freemen whose 
stay in India depended upon the pleasure of the Company. Hence 
completely impartial justice was not always available. (Sir Charles 
Faucatt however does not accept the view that the work done by the 
court of judicature was not satisfactory). Moreover decision of 
these courts, not established under a Royal Charter, were not accepted 
in England, with the result that the Company had to face litigation 
in Englard even i( it legally confiscated property of its servants in 
India. Hence, the Company wanted a court in India whose authority 
will be accepted in England ; so that civil litigation against it in Eng- 
land may be avoided. The Directors of the Company petitioned to 
the Crown and represented that ‘there was great want at Madras, 
Fort Williams and Bombay of a proper and competent court for the 
more speedy and effectual administration of justice in civil causes 
and other offences and misdemeanours. ' 


A Royal Charter for establishment of Mayor's Court was issued 
on 24th Sept. 1726. The court was to consist of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen. The court had power to decide all civil suits. It had 
testamentary jurisdiction which was to be recognized in England. 
The Charter also introduced a regular system of appeals, from the 
Mayor's Court to the Governor and Council and then to King in 
Council. Criminal cases were to be decided by Governor and Council. 
Jury system was continued. The Mayor and the Aldermen used to 
be members of grand jury at quarter sessions. The charter also 
conferred on Governor and Council power to make by-laws and 
ordinances, which were to be consistent with the laws of England 
and were to be approved by the court of Directors. This charter 
18 an important milestone in the judicial history of India. It makes 
the beginning of interference by the Crown in the affairs of the Com- 
pany. It introduced English law in Presidency towns and conferred 
subordinate power of legislation on Governor. 
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Mayor's court exhibited spirit of independence both at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Occasionally, conflict arose between the court and the 
council. The Company however did not dictate to the court. It 
only saw that English law was properly followed by the courts. Eng- 
lish law no doubt has its merits. But its introduction inevitably re- 
sulted in delay in administration of justice. Moreover it is to be 
remembered that the judges were not expert in law and were servants 
of tha Company. But in spite of these shortcomings, on the whole, 
the work done by Mayor's courts was satisfactory ; so much so that 
even when it was optional for Indians either to settle the dispute by 
arbitration or to move the court, they preferred the latter alternative. 
Mayor's courts were supervised by the Company and annual registers 
were maintained. "These registers were scrutinised by a consul ap- 
pointed by the Company. 


Mayor's court at Madras was suspended in 1746, on account of 
capture of the city by the French. The city was restored to the Com- 
pany under the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. In 1753 a new 
Charter was issued and a court of Request was established. 


The work done by Mayor's courts was satisfactory. No doubt, 
the judges of the Mayor's Courts had their own shortcomings and 
with increase in the territorial acquisitions by the Company complex 
legal problems came before the courts. The Madras council wrote to 
the Company in 1791 as follows: “ As the colony increased with 
the increase of commerce and of territory, causes multiplied and be- 
came more complex. The judges now felt the want of experience 
and even of time sufficient to go through their duties ; new points 
constantly arose which required lega! as well as mercantile know- 
ledge ; men who professed or pretended to this knowledge were there- 
fore introduced as Attornies and gradually obtained considerable 
influence in courts where the judges pretended to no legal skill. Thus 
by a change of circumstances unforseen and unprovided for, the cur- 
rent of justice was in great measure turned into a new channel. 


These inconveniences have been of late further augmented by 
Acts of Parliament which extended the jurisdiction of the civil and 
crimínal courts to places, persons and offences that were not subject 
to their authority. By such extension the business has increased to 
a degree which renders it utterly impracticable for any but profess- 
ional judges to execute it with due solemnity and effect. " 


Provision was already made for establishment of a Supreme 
Court of judicature at Calcutta by the Regulating Act 1773. Accord- 
ingly, Letters Patent were issued on 26th March 1774 and a Supreme 
Court of judicature at Fort Williams in Bengal was established. The 
Court was to be a court of Record. The Letters Patent describe in 
detail the original and appellate jurisdiction of the court. The 
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Supreme Court was to be a court of oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery. It had ecclesiastical and admiralty jurisdiction. Appeals 
against the judgements could lie to the King in Council, both in civil 
and criminal cases. All other courts established by charter were to 
be subordinate to the Supreme Court and all officers and subjects 
of the king were to be obedient to the Supreme Court, The Supreme 
Court was to consist of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges to be 
appointed by His Majesty. They were to be barristers of not less 
than five years standing, 

At Bombay and Madras however Mayor’s Courts continued till 
1798, when Courts of Records were established. The Court of Record 
consisted of the Mayor, three Aldermen and a Receiver. At Madras 
this court was abolished in 1801 and at Bombay in 1823 and instead 
Supreme Courts were established. These Supreme Courts had the 
same jurisdiction as the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

The Regulating Act created Governor-General and Council and 
the Letters Patent the Supreme Court of judicature. Their relations 
however were not defined. This led to conflict between the two 
authorities. The judges of the court were appointed directly by the 
Crown and as such they exercised powers fully. “ The court issued 
its writs extensively throughout the country, arrested and brought 
to Calcutta all persons against whom complaints were lodged, Zemin- 
dars, farmers and occupiers of land, whatever their rank or conse- 
quence in the country. Defaulters to the revenue were set at liberty 
on habeus corpus, the government of the Nabab, which still remained 
in hands of the Company, the effectual instrument for the administ- 
ration of criminal justice was declared by the court to be ' an empty 
name, without any legal right, or the exercise of any power what: 
soever '; and the production in Court of papers containing the most 
secret translations of Government was insisted upon” (P. 41 His- 
tory and constitution of the courts and legislative Authorities in India, 
by Herbert Cowell). There was conflict between the Supreme Court 
at Bombay and the Government in 1828. Such conflict was inevit- 
able in view of the fact that a court was established in India with 
powers similar to those exercised by a court in England. But Indian 
conditions were not favourable for smooth working of such a court. 
Cowell observes, “ In short, the whole system of English law and 
equity with its rules and customs and process, handed down from 
feudal times, moulded during struggles between secular and eccles- 
jastical powers, between church and commonalty, between common 
law and civil jurisprudence; which time alone had rendered endur- 
able to the people amongst whom it had grown up, a people widely 
different in habits, character and form of civilization from any to be 
found in the East, was introduced into India, not intentionally as a 
burden, but for its benefit and salvation. 
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The result was that the Court exercised large powers independ- 
ently of the Government, often so as to obstruct it and had a complete 
control over legislation (Italics are mine). Political power was thus 
vested in judges who had neither the responsibility nor the machin- 
ary of government. Such a system could not endure under any cir- 
cumstances. Although the courts are independent of Government 
in England, both are absolutely subordinate to the legislature in 
which however the power of Government predominates. To make 
the legislature subordinate to the court, instead of court subordinate 
to the legislature and at the same time to direct it to enforce a system 
of law utterly inapplicable to India, independently of or in opposi- 
tion to the Government, which was at the same time weakened by 
divisions purposely created, appears to be the most destructive and 
pernicious policy that wit could devise." (Ibid p. 43). In this con- 
nection it would be relevent to refer to the point of view of Warren 
Hastings regarding introduction of English Law in India, and estab- 
lishing a Supreme Court. He wrote to Lord Mansfield on March 21 
1774 as follows :— 

“Among the various plans which had been lately formed for 
the improvement of the British interests in the provinces of Bengal, 
the necessity of establishing a new form of judicature, and giving 
laws to people who were supposed to be governed by no other prin- 
ciple of justice than the arbitrary wills, or uninstructed judg- 
ments, of their temporary rulers, has been frequently suggested ; and 
this opinion I fear has obtained the greater strength from some 
publications of considerable merit in which it is too positively as- 
serted that written laws are totally unknown to the Hindus or 
original inhabitants of Hindustan. From whatever cause this 
notion has proceeded, nothing can be more foreign from truth. I 
promise my Lord, if this assertion can be proved you will not deem 
it necessary that I should urgue any argument in defence of their 
right to possess their benefits under a British and Christian admi- 
nistration which the Mahomedan government has never denied 
them. It would be a grievance to deprive the people of the protec- 
tion of their own laws, but it would be a wanton tyranny to require 
their obedience to others of which they were wholly ignorant, and 
of which they have mo, possible means of acquiring knowledge." 
(Italics are mine) — ‘ Making of British India’, by Ramsay Muir, 
1923 edition. From sociological point of view, Warren Hastings 
remarks about English law are justified. For, the introduction of 
English law put an end to the growth of Hindu Law which has been 
keeping pace with changed circumstances, right from the time of 
Dharmaá&astra to the 18th century. This development of Hindu 
law has been stopped. Politically, however, the introduction of 
English law proved to be a boon. It created a sense of unity and 
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oneness amongst all those who were subject to it. It was one of 
the various factors that were responsible for creating the idea of 
one nation in the minds of the educated Indians. 


It is a matter of surprise to note that a Supreme Court was 
established in America at about the same time and there it proved 
a great success. In India however it was a failure. Does this 
justify Warren Hastings’ views on desirability of establishing a 
Supreme Court ? 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was restricted by an Act 
of 1781. The Governor General and Council were not to be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for acts done in public 
capacity. Immunity was extended even to all those who acted 
under the orders of the Governor-General and Council. 


The Charter Act of 1833 empowered the courts to approve, 
admit and enrol persons as Barristers, Advocates and Attorneys in 
such court without any licence from the Company. In the same 
year the Parliament framed an Act and established the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Right of appeal to Privy Council 
was granted as early as 1726. Appeals could lie to the body against 
the judgment of Mayor’s court, courts of Record and the Supreme 
Court. But very few appeals were filed. Statistics show that only 
50 appeals were filed during 1726 to 1833. The jurisdiction of the 
Judical Committee of Privy council with respect to India proved 
ta be a boon. 


Radical changes in the administrative set up of Indian judiciary 
were introduced by the Indian High Courts Act 1861. The Act 
authorised the establishment of High Courts at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. Upon such establishment the Supreme Court and 
other courts were to be abolished and the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was to be exercised by the High Courts until the Crown pro- 
vided otherwise in pursuance of the power conferred by the Act. 


5.5.—18 


KINGS AND DYNASTIES MENTIOENED IN THE 
TILOYA-PANNATTI 
By 
A. N. UPADHYE 


The Nirvana of Mahavira is an outstanding event in the 
history of the Jaina church. Many Jaina texts have tried to give 
the date of Nirvana in ralation to and mention side by side some 
or the other era and some kings and dynasties. These references 
correlate the date of Nirvána with other events in Indian history. 
It is true that all these statements are of a traditional character ; 
but if some of them could be verified with literary and epigraphic 
evidence, they will be of substantial help in reconstructing the Indian 
chronology as such 

The Tiloya-pannatti of Yativrsabha? is an old Prakrit work ; 
it primarily deals with Jaina cosmography and dogmatics but inci- 
dentally contains a good deal of information of a miscellaneous 
character ; and its contents have a traditional character. In the 
light of the evidence so far available, Yativrsabha and this Tiloya- 
pannati are assigned to a period between 473 and 609 AD. The 
peculiar habit of Yativrsabha is that he notes all the views then 
available to him on any topic, and generally the concluding view is 
the one which he appears to accept. 

Like many other Jaina texts, the Tiloya-pannatti also has dis- 
cussed the date of Mahávira's Nirvana. It gives three alternative 
accounts in connection with the chronology of the Jaina church for 
one thousand years after:the Nirvana of Mahavira. The first two 
views are not of special interest ; the third view, however, needs 
scrutiny and critical study in the light of the known facts of ancient 
Indian history 


The original Prakrit gāthās, giving the third view, run thus 
(iv. 1505-9) 


जकाले घीरजिणो णिस्सेयस-संपयं समावण्णो । 
तक्काले अभिसित्तो पालय-णामो अवंति-खुदो ॥ 
पालकरञ्रां सठि इगिसग्र-पणवण्ण विजय-चंस-भवा | 
चालं मुरूदय-वेसा तीसं वस्सा सुपुस्समित्तम्मि ॥ 


€ — 


(1) Hiralal: Date of Mahavira’s Nirvana, Nagpur University Journal, 
December 1940, 

(2) Ed. by A. N. Upadhye and H. L. Jain, in two parts, Sholapur 1943 
and 1951. 

(3) Tiloyapanmátti, Intro. p. 7. 

(4) v. L Muruda. 
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वसुमित्त-अग्गिमित्ता «£t गंघव्वया वि सयमेकं | 

णरवाहणा य ATS तत्तो भत्थद्रणा जादा tl 

भत्यट्टणाण कालो दोणिण सयाइं हवंति बादाला | 

तत्तो शुत्ता ताणं cst दोण्णि य सयाणि इगितीसा ॥ 

तत्तो कक्की जादो इंद-सुदो तस्स चउमुहो णामो | 

aak after आऊ विशुणिय-इगिवीस iat ॥ 
The above güthás can be literally rendered into English thus: 
(1) (King) Palaka by name, famous in Avanti, was coronated at 
that very time when Vira Jina (i.e., Mahavira, the 24th Tirthakara) 
attained the glory of liberation. (2) Palaka's reign lasted for 60 
years; those (kings of the Vijaya family (or dynasty) ruled for 
155 years ; those (kings) of the Murudaya family (or dynasty) for 
40 years ; and Pusaymitra for 30 years. (3) Vasumitra and Agnimit- 
ra (ruled) for 60 years; Gandharvas (or Gandharva kings) for 
100 years; Naravahana for 40 years; and then (flourished) 
Bhatthatthanas. (4) The Bhatthatthanas (or Bha.-kings) ruled for 
242 years; then flourished the Guptas whose kingdom lasted fot 
231 years. (5): Thereafter was born Kalkin, the son of Indra, 
Caturmukha by name, who lived for 70 years and ruled for 42 
years. 


'These facts may be tabulated thus : 


(1) Palaka's coronation synchronises with Maha- 
vira’s Nirvana. 


(2) Palaka of Avanti 60 years 
(3) Vijaya Dynasty 155 ,, 
(4) Murudaya Dynasty ! 40 ,, 
(5) Pusyamitra 30 ,, 
(6) Vasumitra and Agnimitra 60 ,, 
(7) Gandharva Dynasty 100 ,, 
(8) Naravahana 40 .,, 
(9) Bhatthatthana Dynasty 242 a. 
(10) Gupta Dynasty 231 ,, 
(11) Caturmukha Kalkin 42 ,, 


Total 1000 years 


In the interpretation of the above gathas there are some difficulties 
and words of uncertain meaning. Some took avanti-sudo = Avanti- 
sutah, but I would now take it Avanti-Srutah. The reading muruda 
or murudaya is taken by some as Murunda and by others as Maur- 
ya. The word Bhatthatthana is obscure, but is being taken as An- 
dhra-Bhrtyas. 


(5) Premi: Jaina Sahitya aura Itihdsa, p. 19. 
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The comparison of the above details with the following gathas 
from another Jaina text, Titthogali Painnaya is interesting. It is 
looked upon as an old text, but no definite date is assigned to it 
so far. The verses run thus: 


जं रयर्णि सिद्धिगओ अरहा तित्यकरो महावीरो । 

तं रयणिमवंतीर अभिसित्तो पालओ राया ॥ 
पालग-रण्णो ag पुण पण्णसयं वियाणि णंदाणं । 
giani सट्टिसयं पणतीसा पूसमित्ताणं ॥ 
बलमित्त-भाणुमित्ता सट्टी चतालें होति नहसेणे | 
गद्दभ सयमेग पुण पडिवन्षो तो सगो राया ॥ 

पंच य मासा पंच य वासा छश्चेव होति वाससया | 
परिनिव्बुअस्स रिहतो तो उप्पन्नों खगो राया ॥ 

Both the Tiloya-pannatti and Titthogali Painnaya agree on the 
initial fact that Palaka was coronated on the very day when Maha- 
vira attained Nirvana. The Titthogali P. assigns the period as 
tabulated below upto the beginning of the Saka era : 


(1) Palaka 60 years 
(2  Nandas 150 ,, 
(3) Mauryas 160 ,, 
(4) Pusyamitra 35 , 
(5) 'Balamitra and Bhanumitra 60 , 
(6) Nabhahsena 40 , 
(7) Gardabhas 100 


Then there came the Saka king. 

The two lists noted above are presenting (he same traditional 
information with substantial agreement. We have to see how and 
whether we can explain the striking differences. Vijaya and Nanda 
.stand for the same dynasly. The assignment of 155 or 150 to that 
dynasty and 30 or 35 to Pusyamitra appears to have arisen out of 
wrong construing of puna and pana. Muruda or Murudaya stands 
for Maurya, but the period is not identical in both, and it is diffi- 
cult to explain it. Gamdhavva of one list stands for the Gaddabha 
of the other. If Gondopharnes is identical with Gardabhilla, 
we can understand the origin of the spelling Gandharva. Thus it 
is the period of the Maurya dynasty that is the major difference. 

I hope, those who are interested in ancient Indian history will 
scrutinise these details and see how far they can be fitted in the 
picture of the facts so far known. 


(6) 'Kalyanavijaya : Viranirvàna Sarhvat aura Jaina Kala-ganana, Nágari- 
pracāriņi Partrikà vols, 10-11. Off print pp. 30-31. 

(7) Wriginal reading sa{{hé cattaya. 

(8) Shantilal Shah: The Traditional Chronology of the Jains, Stuttgart 
4935, p. 66. Here also Prakrit gáthüs from the T. painnaya are quoted 
and rendered into English, see. pp. 16-17, 20. 
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परवानगी 


JANASRAYI AND PRAKRIT METRES * 


By 
H. D. VELANKAR 


1. Jānāśrayī is an old work on Sanskrit prosody composed by 
some Pandit at the court of King Jandsraya, who is generally iden- 
tified with Madhavavarman I of the Visnukundin dynasty, ruling 
over the districts of Krishna and Godavari towards the end of the 
6th century A.D. The work consists of Sütras and commentary, 
both probably composed by the same author. The correct title of 
the work is Janasrayt Chandoviciti which may mean either that it 
was composed by Janàéraya or also that it was composed in honour 
of King Janasraya. The introductory stanza which is generally 
understood as the Mangala Sloka of the commentator, praises a 
king JanaSraya, not as the author of the work under comment, but 
merely as a rich, brave, pious, popular and liberal patron of his 
people. But if the commentator is supposed to be different from 
the author of the text, the commencement of the text will have to 
be understood in the words chandamsi sadvim$alih of Sutra’. 
This does not seem very likely. If on the other hand, the author 
of the text and the commentary is assumed to be identical, the in- 
troductory stanza may be regarded as the beginning of the text and 
the words athátah as that of the commentary. And this would 


* The following works and articles, with or without abbreviations, are alluded 
to in this article :— (1) Kavidarpama (KD.) of an unknown author: Pub- 
lished in the Annals BORI., 1935-36 ; (2) Cfhiandassástra of Pingala : Published 
with the commentary of Halayudha, by the N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938; 
(3) Chandonu$üsana of Jayakirti (JK.) : Published in the /ayadàman mentioned 
in No. (5) below; (4) Chandonsdsane of Hemacandra, chs. IV-VII : Published 
in the JBBRAS., 1943-44; Sütras only are also published in the Jayadaman 
mentioned in No. (5) below. An added H. refers to this edition of the work; 
(5) Jayadáman : A collection of four old Texts on Sanskrit Prosody, published 
by the Haritosha Samiti, Sanskrit Department, Wilson College, Bombay, 1949; 
(6) Jayadevachandas of Jayadeva : (JD.) Published in the Jayadáman mention- 
ed above in No. (5). (7), Jünàsrayi (JNS.) : Published by the Curator, Uni- 
versity Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum, 1949; (8) Nafyasutra of Bharata: 
Published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, Banaras 1929; (9) Prakrte Paingalam : 
Published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1900-1902 ; (1) Ratnamanjüsü 
of an unknown author : Published by the Bharatiya Jnana Pitha, Kashi, 1944 ; 
(11) Vrttajátisamuccaya of Virahüüka (VJS.) : Published in the JBBRAS., 1929, 
1932; (12) VrHaratnükara of Kedira. (VR.) Published in the Jayadaman 
mentioned above in No. (5); (13) Srayambhüchandas of Svayambhü : Cha 
I-III published in the JBBRAS., 1935 and Chs. IV-VIII published in the Bombay 
University Journal, Nov. 1935. 


1. The commencing words of the first Sūtra cannot be [atra tavat, which are 
clearly the introductory words of the commentator, as seen in many cases 
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mean that King Jandéraya was not the author of the work, but a 
patron of its author. In course of time however, whether for the 
sake of brevity or from a real misunderstanding, writers began to 
refer to JanaSraya? and not to Jēnāśrayī. It is more difficult to 
account for the name of Ganasvamin which occurs in the first few 
words of the commentary. No such author is known to exist, par- 
ticularly in the field of prosody, and it is not impossible that the 
name refers to a deity and not to a human author. Ganasvamin 
may be Ganapati or Siva or even Skandasyamin or Kartikeya, and 
the use of the name may have been intended to show the divine 
origin of the Sastra. But, frankly, this is not a very satisfactory 
explanation of the curious wording of the commentary. 


2. There are two editions of this rare work on Sanskrit prosody. 
The earlier edtion, published in 1949 by the curator of the Univ. 
Mss. Library, Trivandrum, contains an introduction by Shri P. K. 
N. Pillai and is based on three manuscripts, which ' seem to go to the 
same original'. It seems to be carefully and as [ar as possible, 
critically edited, though the metrical criteria are not fully utilised in 
the restoration of the text, especially in the last or the miscellaneous 
section of the fifth Adhyaya. The other edition published in 1950 
by the Shri Venkateshvar Oriental Institute, Tirupati, is uncritical, 
though we are told that it is based on two different manuscripts, and 
much more defective than the other one. An article on this work by 
Prof. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri has appeared in J. O. R., Madras, 
vol. XVII. p. 138ff, analysing the contents and discussing the date 
and authorship of it. My attempt in the present article will be merely 
to concentrate on one or two peculiarities of it in the field of Sans- 
krit prosody and particularly on those Matra Vrttas which properly 
belong to the field of Prakrit prosody, but are defined here as though 
they were Sanskrit metres. This is sometimes done by a few later 
writers like Srikrsna, author of Vrttamuktavali, or Radhadamodara 
author of Chandahkaustubha, or Dàmodara, author of Vagibhisagna 
among others. 


3. The most important peculiarity of the JinaSnayi is in the 
matter of the Aksara Ganas which are adopted for defining the Sans- 
krit Varna Vrttas. Pingala seems to have devised them first ; even 
Bharata had known and used them, but not for the definitions of 
his metres. The necessity for inventing the Aksara Ganas arose with 
the rise of the classical Sanskrit Varna Vrttas, which have descend- 
ed from the Vedic Aksara Vrttas, as shown by me elsewhere? In 


2. See Jayakirti, Cliandonusasana 8,19; and also other references given by 
Prof. V. A, Ramaswami Shastri at the Journal of the Oriental R. Institute, 
Madras, Vol, XVII, pp. 140-141. 


3. See Jayadiman, introduction, pp. 16-18. 
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these Varna Vrttas, a mere mention of the number of the letters in 
a Pàda would not suffice in delining them, as it did in the case of 
the Vedic Aksara Vrttas. For, in their definitions, their essential 
feature, the Varna Sangita, had to be clearly brought out and for this 
purpose a unit displaying that music in its basic form had to be 
devised... This was not to be too small nor too big ; hence the Trikas 
or groups of three letters in different combinations of short and long 
letters were devised, it seems, long before Pingala, who adopted 
them in his ChandasSdastra for his definitions, giving them symboli- 
cal names. These names consist of single letters, which do not appear 
to be significant in any way ; but they stand at the end of the eight 
letter-groups and take the place of the it of the Paninian Sütras. The 
letter-groups themselves constitute word or words which have no 
coherent sense, though Halàyudha on ChandasSGstra 1.8 tries to 
snatch some sense from them in a very artificial manner. Nor is 
there any apparent reason for selecting these very letterg as the ifs of 
the Sütras and as the representatives of those various Ganas. Bharata 
too, in his Natyasiitra, ch. 15, vv. 84-87 adopts these very symboli- 
cal letters to convey the Trikas, though he does not use them in his 
definitions of the metres, in ch. 16. These very Trikas with their 
symbolical letters have been adopted by almost all writers on Sans- 
krit metres after Pingala. On the other hand, the symbolical letters 
for short and long letters as used by Pingala and Bharata are la and 
ga which stand at the beginning of the Sanskrit names which signify 
them, namely, Laghu and Guru. 


4. The author of the Jana$rayi, however, does not follow these 
symbols, though he too adopts the eight Trikas or the Aksara Ganas 
for the definitions of the Varna Vrttas. He employs different words 
and different symbols, which consist of its like those of Pingala, for 
conveying them ; but he does not remain satisfied with only these 
8 Ganas and adds 10 more of his own. 4 of these are Ganas of two 
letters each, 3 of four letters each, 2 of five letters each and 1 of six 
letters. The longer Ganas are used by him in the definitions with 
ordinary frequency ; but they do not seem to have been regarded 
by him as fossilized blocks or Ghatakas as I have called them else- 
where, They are often employed in places where their existence 
it not felt natural, owing to the position of the Yati. Thus for ex- 
ample, the group rauti mayitro is felt to be natural in the defini- 
tion of the metre Rukmavati (/NS.4.30) ; but in that of Mi- 
navakakriditaka (JNS,4.19), its mention is felt unnatural owing to 
the Yati after the 4th letter. It is therefore difficult to find out the 
reason behind the author's adoption of these longer Ganas when 
their purpose could have quite well been served by the Trikas of 


4. See JBBRAS., Vol. 26 (1951), p. 150 ff, 
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Pingala, which have at least. one great merit about them. ‘They 
are the shortest among the long ones and longest among the short 
ones, representing as they do, the smallest Bahutva Samkhyd. Ag 
regarda the Ganas of 2 letters, it may be said, that logical comple- 
teness required their adoption ; (or sometimes, the necessity of even 
a group of two letters is felt for filling up the gap, though of course, 
the symbols for short and long letters could be used in their place, 
as was done by Pingala and his followers. As said above, the 
author of the Ja@nasrayi employs 18 different symbols for these 18 
Ganas; they consist of the single consonants which stand at the 
end of the respective Ganas. But in addition to these consonant- 
symbols, he has used, in the case of the last 11 of them, a vowel 
of the Ist letter of these Ganas as an additional symbol for that 
particular Gana. Thus in the case of these 11 Ganas both the vowel 
of the 1st letter and the last consonant at the end of the group serve 
as symbols for that group. This double system enables him to avoid 
the use of pure consonants or conjuncts in his definitions, which had 
to be done by Pingala and his followers. But on the whole, this 
larger number of symbols is often a source of confusion to the un- 
initiated reader. It is also to be noted that the /ianasrayi uses the 
letters bha and ha as symbols for a Jong and a short letter respec- 
tively, instead of Pingala’s ga and la, for no apparent reason. More 
important however, is the use to which he puts these Aksara Ganas 
in the definitions of the Matra Vrttas. According to him ha signi- 
fies a short letter as well as a single Aksara Mfitra and the word 
Gana, according to him ordinarily signifies a group of 4 short letters 
or a group of 4 Matrás according to the context. But sometimes, 
Gana also signifies a group of 5 short letters or 5 Mátràs, when any 
one of these Ganas are specifically conveyed by their symbols, in 
the course of the definition. Pihgala and others mention only one 
Matra Gana namely the Caturmatrli, which is used in the defini- 
tion of the Arya and its derivatives, while the author of the Janas- 
rayi mentions two Matra Ganas, namely, the Caturmatra and the 
Paricamatra, but not the Dvimatra, the Trimatra and the Sanméatra. 
Hemacandra who has to define all Sanskrit and Prakrit, Varna and 
Matra Vrttas in his Chandonusasana (11.1.2), has mentioned all 
the five Matra Ganas, namely the Dvimitra, the Trimatra, the Ca- 
turmatra, the Paficamatra and the Sanmatra. Jēnāśrayī does not aim 
at defining the Prakrit metres, i.e., metres which are composed in the 
Prakrit languages ; his definitions and illustrations are all in the 
Sanskrit lgnguage ; and yet his enunciation of a Paficamatra Gana 
which is not at all required for the Sanskrit Matra Vrttas of any 
of the three* groups, shows his knowledge of and desire to define 


5. Sec Jayadaman, introduction, p. 24 ff. 
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some Matra Vrttas which are other than the usual ones, appearing 
among the Sanskrit metres. This is borne out by the few Jatis 
which are defined in Sütras 45 to 72 of the 5th chapter. This 
would incidentally show that the author of the Janasrayi, though a 
southerner by choice, was nevertheless more associated, with the 
north, since Prakrit poetry of the popular type did not flourish as 
a rule, in the south, whose provincial languages were strangers to 
the Prakrits which were derived directly from Sanskrit. 


5. There is yet another work, namely, Rainamaiijusd, whose 
author was certainly a Jain. Like the Jānāśrayī, this work too does 
not adopt Pingala's symbols for the 8 Trikas, though the Trikas 
ihemselves are employed in its definitions with other symbols. It 
however, adds 4 more Ganas of two letters each to the 8 Trikas of 
three letters each and has thus a table of 12 Ganas and their cor- 
responding symbols. The author of this work, however, is more 
imaginative, economical and resourceful than the author of the 
Janásrayt.. He mentions only 8 groups of three letters each, with- 
out the ending consonants or the ifs, which latter are used by both 
the author of the Janaá$rayi and Pingala. From these 8 groups, he 
evolves all the 12 Aksara Ganas, namely, eight of three letters each 
and four of two letters each, together with their symbols. Like 
the Jandsrayi, Ratnamanjusa too has a double set of symbols for 
the 8 Trikas, though for the Dvikas and singles, they both have a 
single set, consisting of consonants. For this purpose, the author 
of the Ralnamanjiisa has composed his Trikas skilfully, so that the 
last consonant as also the last vowel in each of them stands as a 
symbol for that particular Trika as a whole. In the case of the 
first four Trikas, the first two letters of each form a group and the 
consonant, but not the vowel, of the 2nd letter stands as a symbol 
for that group. Further, the consonant of the first letter of the first 
two groups is used as a symbol for a long and a short letter respec- 
tively. Having thus planned and arranged his groups, he also puts 
the actual letters (consonants and vowels) in these groups according 
to a definite plan. Thus he employs m to represent a long and n, 
a short letter, clearly under the influence of the Magana and the Na- 
gana of Pingala. He employs the semi-vowels y, 7, J, and v for the 
four Dvikas and the consonants £, c, t, p, $, s, s, and h for the 8 Tri- 
kas. The order of the Trikas and the Dvikas is fixed according to the 
principles of the Prastára,, where the group containing all long letters 
stands first and that containing all short letters stands last, in the 
series. As regards the vowel symbols, long vowels must stand at the 
end of the first four and short vowels at the end of the last four Tri- 
kas as required by the rules of the Prastára. Thus he has chosen à, e, 
au, and 7 respectively at the end of the first four and a, u, 7, and í 
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respectively at the end of the last four Trikas. All these considera- 
tions have determined the final [orm of his Trikas, and accordingly 
the author has put the letter m at the beginning of the Ist and 
the letter » at the beginning of the 2nd Trika.The 2nd consonant 
in the 1st Trika is to be y and the same in the 2nd Trika isto be 7; 
the 3rd consonant in the lst Trika is to be 2 and the same in the 2nd 
Trika is to be c. So first two Trikas are māyäkā and narauce. In the 
next two Trikas the 2nd and the 3rd consonants are respectively J, 
t and v, p as explained above, while the lst consonant in the two 
Trikas is the same as the 2nd. Thus we get lalita« and vivapi. In 
the last four Trikas the final consonant as well vowel are fixed 
according to plan and as in the 3rd and the 4th Trikas, the Ist and 
the 2nd consonants are but the repetition of the last, the shortness 
or length of their vowels being determined by the nature of the 
as the four Trikas. It will be seen that though the length or short- 
ness of the vowels of the first two letters in these four Trikas is 
determined by the Prastàra, the exact vowel, short or long, is employ- 
ed by the author without any apparent principle, possibly with a view 
to variety only. As regards the Matrà Ganas, Ratnamñjūşā like the 
Jünasrayi, employs the same symbol for both a short letter and a 
Matra and its symbol for a group of 4 Matras is the consonant g as 
against the term Gana of the | enia thus showing the influence 
of the latter on the former. Ratnamajijiisa does not mention any 
Paficamatra Ganas, as it does not define any popular Matra Vrttas" 
like the Jandsrayi. Jaéndsrayi employs the consonant n with the 
vowel-series (consisting of 16 vowels including the 2 rs and the 2 
ls), to convey the serial number of the letter in a Pada of a metre, 
after which the Yati is prescribed. Thus nu, nr and nf respectively 
signify that the 5th, the 7th and the 9th letter is the one after 
which the Yati is to be observed. Ratnamafjiis@ uses the conso- 
nant d for the same purpose in the same manner, but it makes use 
of it even for conveying the serial number of a letter or a Gana in 
the Padas of a metre. Thus for the Janàásray?'s triiyo l, Ralnaman- 
jus@ has din i, and both mean that in the Padas of the Matrasamaka 
metre, the third Caturmatra shall be Antaguru (IIS). 


6. We shall now turn for a while to the origin, necessity and 
representation of the Matrà Ganas in the case of the Mütrà Vrttas. 
As I have shown elsewhere,’ the metrical unit called Matra i.e., 
Aksara-Mlatra, determined with the help of a Kāla-Mātrā was 
evidently devised by the learned versifiers, who had no ear for the 


6. It, however, defines the Galitaka at 2.16, Nrttagati at 3.21 and Natacarana 
at 3.25 


7. See Apabhramáa Metres III p. 1077-78 (Bharatakaumudi, Allahabad, 1947). 
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Tala Sangita of the Tala Vrttas, but who tried to compose the 
musically more attractive popular metres of that class. They could 
not be negligent about the correct pronunciation of short and long 
letters in the singing of their compositions, as was done for 
example, by the popular bards. For these latter, the shortness and 
length of letters in the words which they used in their composi- 
tions depended upon their position in a metrical line of a Tala 
Vrtta, and did not inherently belong to them at all times and places. 
If necessary, they would pronounce short letters as long ones and 
vice versa, or cram even 2 or 3 short or long letters within the por- 
tion of time which is usually taken by a single letter in its pronun- 
ciation. This process was impossible for the learned versifiers 
owing to their puritanic ideas and the result was the adoption of 
a Matra unit for the quantitative valuation of a letter in the com- 
position of metrical lines. Such a unit was already known in the 
Vedic times ; but its employment as a measuring unit for metrical 
‘lines would undoubtedly the work of the learned versifiers. This gave 
them ample choice in the selection of their words, as it did not bind 
them to a particular order of short and long letters, but only to a 
certain number of Aksara-Matras which are required to fill up the 
Kala-Matras or the time-moments (6, 7, 8 or 10) of a particular 
` Tāla Gana. When, however, even with the help of such freedom 
they could not produce the required Tala Vrtta, they devised what 
are known as the pure Matra Vyttas, where there are no restrictions 
either about the order of the short and long letters in the given 
block, or about the number of time-moments represented by these 
letters in it. In short, these new metres were neither amenable to 
the Varna Sangita of the classical Sanskrit Varna Vrttas, nor to the 
Tila Sangita of popular poetry. Nor could they be compared with 
the Vedic Aksara Vrttas, since in them not a letter as in the Vedic 
lines, but a portion of a letter equal in quantity to a normally. pro- 
nounced short letter, was a unit of measurement. The earliest and 
most prominent among such metres is surely the Arya or the Gatha, 
which is so often used for the composition of memorial stanzas on 
different kinds of serious, non-poetical topics. It soon became a 
rival to the epic Anustubh Sloka and was more capacious, con- 
venient and easy to handle. The only restriction in these metres 
ie., the Arya and the like, is the avoidance of.long letters at certain 
places, which, therefore, determine the conclusion of the earlier and 
the commencement of a new Matra Gana in a line, thereby invest- 
ing it with a peculiar metrical rhythm of its own, which may per- 
haps be called a negative Varna Sangita as it were. 


8. Vamnasarhgita is Music of Sound-variation ; Talasarhgita is Music of time 
regulated accent. See Metres and Music, Poona Orientalist VIII, 1943, p. 202 ff, 
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7. Sanskrit prosodists mention only three broad groups of 
Mitra Vrttas: (1) The Gatha or the Arya group; (2) the 
Miitrisamaka group (the name is significant : in each of the four 
equal Padas of a stanza, the number of the Aksara-Máàtrás is the 
same though the order of short and long letters may differ) ; and 
(3) the Vaitaliya group. 'These three groups respectively belong 
to the Dvipadi, Samacatuspadi and Ardhasama Catuspadi class of 
metres. For defining these, they usually recognize only the Catur- 
mitra Gana and neither the Trimatra, nor the Paficamatra, nor the 
Sanmatra Gana. But, the help of even this Caturmatra Gana is taken 
when it is absolutely necessary, and generally where possible the 
use of the Aksara Ganas is made for conveying also the Matra 
Ganas in the metrical definitions. Thus Pingala defines the Catur- 
matra Gana at ChandasSdstra 4.12-13 ; Jayadeva at Jayadevachan- 
das 4.6; Jayakirti at Chandonusasana 5.1-2 ; Kedara at Vyitarat- 
nákara 1.8 and Ratnamarijtisd at 1.25-26. On the other hand, those 
Sanskrit prosodists, who define even the popular Prakrit and Apabh- 
rama metres, have to define and adopt for their definitions also the 
Matra Ganas consisting of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Matrás each. Thus He- 
macandra defines them all at ChandonuSGsana 1.3. Prakrit pro- 
sodists of course, mention all these five kinds of Mitra Ganas, 
namely, the Dvimatra, the Trimatra, the Caturmatra, the Pafca- 
matra and the Sanmatra. The earliest among the so far known 
Prakrit prosodists, namely, Virahánka, mentions ouly the first four, 
dropping out the Sanmitra, in his Vrttajatisamuccaya, 1.15-16, 27-29. 
He' gives different technical names to all these, sometimes, even to 
their sub-varieties. Prakrta Paingala closely follows him and em- 
ploys similar terms. Svayambhü mentions all these, but uses very 
simple terms to convey them. They are the first letters of their 
Prakrit names ; thus da, or daara for Dvimatra, ta, tadra or tamsa 
for a Trimatra, ca, cadra or camsa for a Caturmatra, pa, paára or 
pase for a Paricamatra and che, chadra or chase for a Sanmat- 
ra. Similarly he uses la for a laghu and ga or gaara for a guru, 
which are borrowed from Sanskrit prosody. Hemacandra closely 
follows this easy and self-evident terminology and uses the same 
letters except cha which is replaced by sa for obvious reasons. The 
author of the Kavidarpana, who comes after Hemacandra, adopts 
a slightly different terminology and employs the first letters of the 
classes viz, ka, ca, fa, ta, and pa to convey the Ganas of 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 Mátràs. This may cause a little confusion, since ¿a means 
a Trimatra according to Hemacandra, while it means a Paficamat- 
ra according to the Kavidarpana. The same is true of ca and pa. 
The author of the Janisray? on the other hand, defines a few metres, 
which mostly appear in Prakrit poetry, though they are illustrated 
with Sanskrit stanzas in the Jānāśrayī. For defining these, he 
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makes use of the Caturmütrikas, and very rarely mentions also the 
Paficamatrikas in their general form, calling them both by the tech- 
nical term Gana at 1.38-39. Otherwise, he mentions them both in 
their definite forms which amount to the Aksara Ganas, in defining 
both the Varna and as well as the Matra Vrttas, which latter he 
consistently called Jàtis. The mention of the Paficamatrika Ganas 
with their implied divisions, clearly stated by the commentator, at 
Jinisrayi 1.39, is obviously done under the influence of Prakrit 
prosody, where their employment is quite common. 

8. As regards graphic representation of a short and a long 
letter, we may incidentally note that Virahànka (VJS.1.14), Jaya- 
deva (JD. 1.3-4), Jayakirti (JG. 1.3), Hemacandra (Chandonu- 
§dsana 1.4-5) and Kavidarpana (KD. 1.4) lay down that a short 
letter shall be represented by a straight line (rju) and a long letter 
by a bent line (vakra), bent at both ends as clearly explained by 
Virahanka though others do not make this point clear. The length 
of this straight line should be nearly an inch or so (VJS. 1.14) and 
the space between two such symbols should be equal to one Afigula 
ie, about fth of an inch, as Virahánka states at VJS. ४1.54. 
Nearly these same instructions are given at Jdndsrayi 1.16-17 : ‘ Their 
separation (ie., distinction) is to be like that of 7 and g; that is 
to be done at the distance of one Angula each.’ This means that 
a short letter is to be represented by the symbol consisting of the 
letter 7 (I) and the long letter by that consisting of the 
letter’ g (S) and that the space between the two should ordinarily 
be one Angula. This very closely resembles the directions of Vira- 
hanka. Jayakirti says almost the same thing: ‘A Guru should 
be known by the name ga, should have 2 Matras (as its syllabic 
content) and should be bent (on either side) like the letter g in 
the Nagari alphabet ; a Laghu should be known by the term Ja, 
should have 1 Matra, should be straight and resemble a raised 
finger’. Probably even Pingala must have known and followed 
this convention ; Jayadeva who closely follows him, lays down this 
rule ín clear words, which are incidentally, also borrowed by Hema- 
candra :— ‘A Laghu contains 1 Matra and is straight ; when it 
stands at the end (of a line), it becomes optionally Guru and is 
bent. It contains 2 Mütràs'. Actually the palm-leaf mss. of the 


9, The letter 7 of the Devanagari script in the old copper-plate inscriptions 
broadly resembles the straight line and the letter go somewhat resembles the 
capital S of the Roman alphabhet, but with a smaller circle at the lower end 
and the upper end brought down almost to the level of the lower end. Inci- 
dentally, the correct reading of JK. 1.3 seems to be nd@garagakdravakro and not 
rkaravakro in view of Janásrayi 1.18. Very likely these two letters, namely r and 
g are the commencing consonants of the words laugh = raghu and guru, like 
Pingala's le and ge. 
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Jayadevachandas at Jesalmir employ the signs, which broadly re- 
semble the capital letters I and S of the Roman alphabet, for the 
representation of short and long letters of the Nagari script. The 
same is seen in the ms. of the Kavidarpana. This, therefore, seems 
to be the conventional mode of graphic representation of short and 
long letters. As regards the size of letters and the space which is 
to be left between them, it seems that the rules prescribed by the 
Jana$rayi, Jayadeva and Virahanka were nearer to the actual prac- 
tice of writing of their days ; while later writers like Kedara’®, He- 
macandra, and others seem to be merely recording the orthodox con- 
vention, as Hemacandra clearly says. 


9. We have thus seen that an important peculiarity of the 
Jáná$rayi is in the matter of the Aksara and Matra Ganas and 
the symbols which are used to represent them while defining diffe- 
rent metres, and that it shares this peculiarity with another work 
i.e., the Ratnamaiijüsa, though this latter seems to have greatly im- 
proved upon the former. Both these works have originated in the 
south and both have intentionally neglected Pingala's lead in this 
matter. There is yet another peculiarity of the Janaérayi, which it 
shares with the Ratnamafjusa mentioned above. It is about the 
signification of the words Samana, Pramana and Vitana, the first 
two words being sometimes written as Pramánt or Pramanika and 
Samáni or Samaànika. The Janasrayi broadly classifies the metres 
under three heads, ie, (1) Samana, where long and short letters 
alternate; (2) Pramàna, where short and long letters similarly 
alternate and (3) Vitana, where any other arrangement of letters 
is followed. This classification is introduced at the very commen- 
cement of the regular treatment of metres in Adhyaya II, imme- 
diately after the preliminaries which are laid down in Adhyaya I. 
Two illustrations for the Samana are given: the first belongs to 
the Anustubh class with 8 letters in each line, while the second 
belongs to the Gayatri class with 6 letters in each line. The illus- 
tration for the Pramiina is from the Jagati class with 12 letters 
in each line, while that of the Vitana is from the Pankti class with 
10 letters in each line. All the illustrations are however, from the 
Sarva-sama, Catuspadi type of the Varna Vrttas, suggesting perhaps 
that the three divisions namely Samana, Pramana and Vitana be- 
long only to this type and not to the others. But the position of 
the classification at the commencement of all kinds of the Varna 
Vrttas obviously means that the divisions are intended for all the 
three types of the Varna Vrttas, the Sama, Ardha-sama and 
Visama. On the other hand, the Ratnamafijiisad introduces this 


10. Compare V7ttaratnékara 6.8 and Chandonusdsana H.817 com. 
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threefold classification at the commencement of the Sama Varna 
Vrttas in Chapter 5, after finishing the Ardha-sama and the Visama 
Varna Vrttas in the earlier chapters, and illustrates all the three 
divisions with stanzas from the Jagati class with 12 letters in each 
line. Thus both the illustrations and the position of the introduc- 
tion of classification show that the author of the Ratnamafijiisa in- 
tended that the three divisions belonged only to the Sarva-sama 
Catuspadi type, but not to the Ardha-sama or the Visama one. It 
is very interesting to note that both Pingala and Jayadeva introduce 
this threefold classification of metres at the commencement of the 
Varna Vrttas in the Sth Adhyàya after finishing the Matra 
Vrttas in the IVth. Immediately after introducing the classifica- 
tion, both define all the four groups of the Visama Varna Vrttas, 
namely, the Vaktra, the Padacaturürdhva, the Udgata and the 
Upasthita-pracupita groups, followed by the Upacitraka group of 
the Ardha-samas, in the remaining portion of the Vth Adhyaya. 
Both again devote the VIth and the VIIth Adhyayas to the Sarva- 
sama Catuspadi Varna Vrttas. This makes it plain that these two 
authors intend the threefold classification for all the kinds of the 
Varna Vrttas, i.e., Sama, Ardha-sama and Visama, like the author 
of the Jüna$rayi. Further, that according to all these four authors, 
the word Vitàna is a class-name and not the proper name of a 
particular metre, with the difference that according to the Ratna- 
mafijüsa the class-name includes only the Sarva-sama Varna Vrttas, 
while the other three seem to think that it applies equally to all 
the Varna Vrttas including the Ardha-sama and the Visama. But 
the later writers like Kedàra, Jayakirti, Hemacandra and the author 
of the Kavidarpana treat the word Vitana as though it were a proper 
name of a Sarva-sama Catuspadi Varna Vrtta of the Anustubh 
class alone. All of them define Vitüna as a metre of the Anustubh 
class which is other than those that are actually defined by them under 
that class. Kedara has, however, defined only 6 metres of this class and 
so according to him, all the other 5 defined by Jayakirti and the 9 
defined by Hemcandra, but not by Kedāra, shall have to be called 
Vitàna. This would make the signification of the word very 
uncertain. The trouble has really started with our friend Halayudha, 
who without any justification, interprets the word anyad of Sütra 5.8 
to mean astaksara-baàdam anyad, and what is worse, supplies thg 
word anustubh in Sütra 5.6 and 5.7 from Sütra 5.9 in the manner 
of the maxim of the Simbfavalokita or ‘the lion's (backward) 
glance.’ By this manipulation Haldyudha has made all the three 
terms Samüni, Pramani and Vitàna applicable only to the metres 
of the Anustubh class, and this has been faithfully followed by Kedara 
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and others, It is, however, to be noted that Virahànka too, considers 
Vitana as the proper name of a metre belonging to the Anustubh 
class,’ though he is not aware of the cognate terms Samana and 
Pramana at all. This might mean that Halàyudha had some 
traditional support in his interpretation of the three terms. 


10 After this general division of metres into Samana, Praména 
and Vitana, the Jānāśrayī proceeds to define the Visama Vrttas of the 
three groups, namely the Udgata, the Upasthita-pracupita and the 
Vaktra-Anustubh 5 groups, dropping the Pada-catur-ürdhva group 
altogether, in the second chapter. The third Adhyaya defines the 
Ardha-sama Vrttas of the Upacitra group, where Pingala's Yavamati 
is called Yamavati and a new metre called Devagiti (1st, 3rd ra-ja- 
ra-ja-ra; 2nd, 4th = ja-ra-ja-ra-ya according to Pingala’s Pari- 
bhasi) is added at 3.13. The fourth Adhyaya treats of the Sama 
Varna Vrttas of the 26 classes beginning with the Ukta and ending 
with the Utkrti class. They are about 80 in number; in the case 
of the Vasantatilaka, Pingala notes that it was known by the name 
Uddharsini to Saitava, but the Janasrayi (4.72) says that Saitava 
knew it as Indumukhi. Similarly, the 14 kinds of the Upajati are 
noted only in the case of the mixture of the Upendravajra and the 
Indravajra, but the general name given to them is Indramala ins- 
tead of Upajati. Strangely enough, this latter name is given to 
the two derivatives of the Vaitaliya at 5.7. The Yati in the Padas 
of the Madraka metre is said to be on the 12th Aksara at 4.101 in 
our work, but Pingala’s view that it is also on the 10th is recorded at 
4.102. At the end of the Sama Varna Vrttas, the Dandakas arc 


ll, See Vyttajatisamuccaya 5.11; its Pada has two Bhaganas followed by two 
long letters. Utpala on Brhatsamhita 103.46, on the other hand, defines Vitina 
as a metre of the Pankti class having three Saganas and a long letter in each 
of its four Padas. Jayakirli gives the names Pramaniki, Samani and Vitana 
to individual meters of the Anustubh class at JK. 2.65-67, thus avoiding all 
difficulty. But the word anusfubhi in Jayadeva’s definition of Samanika at 
JD. 5.3. is more difficult to explain. If the two names Samini and Pramani had 
been meant for Astaksara Vrttas only, their proper place would be in the 
next chapter, along with the other metres of the same class. According to Jaya- 
deva's commentator Hargata all the three names apply only to the metres of 
the Anustubh class including those of the Vaktra group. But there is no point 
in this; for owing ta the freedom allowed in the choice of short andlong letters 
in the constitution of their Padas, all the metres of this group are bound to be 


of the Vitana class and there would be no scope for either Samani or Pramani 
among them, 


12, I have treated the Vaktra group of metres as Visama Vrttas for obvious 
reasons ; see Jayadéman, introduction p. 21. Halayudha on Chandassastra 5.20 
seems to treat them as Sama Vrttas, as may ba implied from his words which 
introduce that Sūtra, viz, atah param visoma-vittdani dla (the Vaktra group 
being treated in Sutras 59-19). 
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defined, the 1st of which, namely, the Jalada and its derivatives in- 
clude what was known as the Sessa-Jàti Vrttas'? from Svayambhü, 
Hemacandra and the author of the Kavidarpana. At the beginning 
of the fifth chapter, the Janaérayi distinguishes between Vrtta and 
Jati by saying that a Vrtta can belong to only one Chandas (like 
the Utka, Ati-utka etc), while the Jati may belong to more than 
one Chandas, since the number of letters or Aksaras in a Jati may 
not always be the same. Alter this distinction, the three groups 
of the Sanskrit Mitra Vrttas (or the Jatis), namely, the Vaitaliya, 
the Matrasamaka and the Arya, are defined one after another. It 
is noteworthy that the Aryli and the metres in this group are con- 
sidered as Dvipadis and not Catuspadis, by the Janasrayi. Here 
at 5.39, Pingala's Upagiti (with only 27 Miitras in each half) is 
called Vamanika and one more variety called Dhruva is given at 
5.40, where the Yati stands at the end of the 4th Gana instead of 
the third as in the usual Giti. The illustration is defective, yet 
very clearly every Gana in the even places is a Madhyaguru Catur- 
mitra. The name is not known from any other source, but the 
variety closely resembles the Gadhd sub-varieties of the Gathi men- 
tioned by the commentator under Kavidarpana, 11.8, where the 
Caturmitras at the even places are always Madhyaguru, while those 
at the odd places are any one of the other four kinds of the Catur- 
mátras. The Jandírayi defines another derivative of the Citi at 
5.42 ; it is called Gitika, where the 7th Caturmatra in each half is 
replaced by an Antya-guru (IIIS) or Madhya-laghu (SIS) Pafi- 
camatra. In the illustration, it is the Madhaya-laghu (SIS) Pañ- 
halves. Hemacandra begins his treatment of the Prakrit metres 
with this derivative of the Giti, but gives it the name Ripucchan- 
das and allows any kind of a Paficamatra at the 7th place. Jànasrayi 
further allows even the third and the fifth Caturmatras to be subs- 
tituted by the same two kinds of Paficamütras; namely, the Antya- 
guru and the Madhya-laghu (IIIS or SIS) for the usual Catur- 
matras in either or both the halves of a Gitika. No illustrations 
of these varieties of a Gitika are given. "Virahanka too, knows and 
defines this metre Gitika at VJS. 2.2-3 (in addition to the usual Giti 
defined at 4.16), but regulates the use of the Paficamátras and lays 
down that the Paficamatra of any kind should be employed simul- 
taneously, either at the 3rd and the 7th, or at the 2nd and the 4th, 
or even at the lst and the Sth places of the Gitika. Hemacandra, 
in his Chandonusasana, 4.1-4 does not mention the last two varie- 
ties of these three, but seems to include them in his Vicitra, where 


13. See Svayambhtichandas 1.135 ; ChandonuSdsana H. 2-381-388 ; Kavidar- 
pana 4.104, 
S,S.—19 
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any Caturmütra may be substituted by any kind of the Pafica- 
matra in any place, while the first of the three varieties of Vira- 
hanka is called Bhadrika by him. Hemacandra’s Lalita, on the 
other hand, has the Paiicamátra only at the 3rd place in both the 
halves. Janaírayiís treatment of the Gitika may perhaps be re- 
garded as representing an earlier stage of prevalence of that metre 
in Prakrit poetry when compared with Virahanka. Anyway, it is 
interesting to note how the Giti proper was freely handled by the 
Prakrit poets by substituting a Paficamatra for a Caturmatra at 
any place except the 6th. The diminutive termination kā added 
at the end of the name Giti which was thus manipulated, is indi- 
cative of the fondness with which it was treated by the Prakrit poets 
who employed it particularly in the composition of strophic couplets 
and triplets which are an important characteristic of Prakrit poetry. 
Like Pingala, the author of the Jána$ray: too calls the Skandhaka 
by the older name Ayagiti. 


11. The metres defined and illustrated after this in the filth 
chapter of the JanaSrayi are very interesting and show a clear in- 
fluence of Prakrit prosody on its author. Thus in Sütras 45 to 72 
the following 19 metres are defined and illustrated :— (1) Galita, 
(2) Nirdhayika, (3) Narkutaka, (4) Adhikaksara, (5) Adhikaksa- 
rà Sirsaka, (6-12) seven other Sirsakas of the same type, (13) Tri- 
kalaka, (14) Bhanga-dvipadi, (15) Dvipadi, (16) Vidari, (17) 
Bhangu-Rasaka, (18) Avalambana and (19) Rasaka. Out of these 
19 metres Nos. 5-13, 15 and 19 are strophic couplets, while the 
others are single metres. At the commencement of his commentary 
on Sütra 45 which defines the Galita, the commentator remarks : 
‘Now shall be explained certain other Jàtis which are current 
among the people’. This would show that these metres belonged 
to popular poetry, and not to Classical, even though they are illus- 
trated with Sanskrit stanzas in the /idnasrayi, as said at the end 
of paragraph 2 above. 


12. I shall now briefly examine the contents of this porlion 
of the fifth chapter of the Jänāśrayī. Sūtra 45 defines Galita (1) as 
a metre which has five and a half Ganas i.e., Caturmatras, in each 
of its four Pàádas. Femacandra’s Galitaka, Chandonusdsana 4.17, 
is slightly different ; it has 2 Paricamatras, 2 Caturmatras and 1 Tri- 
matra in each of its four Padas, thus having 1 Matra less than that 
of the J@nasrayi. Virahanka has four such metres which have 22 
Matras in their Padas distributed over five and a half Caturmat- 
ras; they are Lalita, Antullaka, Lambità and Kumudini defined at 
VJS. 4. 60, 83, 96 and 98. In the first of these there is no res- 
triction about the use of a particular Cartumatra while in the re- 
maining three, a Jagana (ISI) is prescribed in certain places, The 
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first two of these four metres are, however, not regarded as Gali- 
tàs (same as Galita or Galitaka) by Virahanka, who especially de- 
fines these at VJS., 4.89-105. Ratnamañjūşā wholly imitates the 
Janasrayi and even quotes the same illustration at 2.16. Sütras 
46-48 define Nirdhayika (2), the same as Nirdhyayikà or Nirvapita of 
Virahanka and Hemacandra, which has four Ganas in each Pada, of 
which the first three are Caturmiitras, the middle one being always of 
the Madhya-guru type, while the last or the fourth Gana shall be 
either an Antya-Guru (IIIS) or a Madhyaslaghu (SIS) Pafica- 
mitra. In the illustration, it is the latter i.e., the Madhya-laghu 
Paficamiitra. Virahünka at VJS., 4.16 defines this same metre, but 
does not specify the type of the Paficamitra which ought to be 
used, though actually the Madhya-laghu (SIS) is employed in the 
defining stanza which also serves as an illustration. He also allows 
a Sarva-laghu Caturmlitra in place of the Madhya-guru which is 
prescribed at the third place. Hemacandra, Chandonusdsana 4.68 
defines three kinds of Nirdhyayika which respectively have (i) 2 
Caturmatras followed by 3 Trimitras, (ii) 2 Paficamiitras 
followed by 3 Trimatras, or (iii) 1 Paficamatra followed by 3 Tri- ` 
matras in each Pada. Of these, the first agrees with that of the 
Janasrays in length, but not in constitution. The Nar- 
kutaka (3) which is defined in Sütras 49-51, has five Ganas in each 
of its four Padas, of which the lst, the 4th and the 5th are Catur- 
matras, while the 2nd and the 3rd are Paficamatras of the Antya- 
guru (IIIS) or the Madhya-laghu (SIS) type. The 3rd Pafica- 
matra may also be of the Antya-laghu (SSI) type ; but the Catur- 
mhtras may be of any of the five types. In the first illustration 
the 2nd and the 3rd Ganas in each line are respectively Madhya- 
laghu (SIS) and Antya-guru (IIIS) Paficamiatras. The second 
illustration is corrupt and it is difficult to say what kinds of the 
Paficamatra Ganas in the third place are. They are all, or at least 
one of them is expected to be of the Antyadaghu (SSI) type accord- 
ing to Sutra 51. Adhiküksara (4) is the next metre which is defined 
in Sütras 52-56. It has 6 Ganas in each of its four Pádas : the first 
five are Caturmatras, while the last or the sixth is a Paficamatra of 
the Antya-guru (IIIS) or the Madhya-laghu- (SIS) type. Among 
the Caturmatras, the 3rd must be a Madhya-guru (ISI) but the 
2nd and the 4th must not be of that type. Sometimes, even the 
first Gana of the Adhikaksard is a Paficamfitra of the Antya-guru 
or the Madhya-laghu (IIIS or SIS) type like the sixth. The illus- 
tration given under Sūtra 56 seems to be slightly corrupt and 
accordingly, letters dya (6th) in the 2nd line and ca (11th) in the 
4th have to be dropped. Further we should read dhruva madhu for 
dhruvam madhu in the ind line, and arcitam madana for arcita- 
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madana in the Ist. The 3rd line is again corrupt and I suggest 
nisevitavatodharam for nisevilavati ratirahas. The description 
appears to be of the lower lip of a beloved and perhaps we have 
also to read tatha for yathü in the 4th line: see the translation. 
The Adhikaksara of Virahanka at VJS. 4.24 is very similar; but 
Virahanka allows optionally a Sarva-laghu Caturmatra in the place 
of the Madhya-guru at the 3rd place and does not prescribe any 
particular type of Paficamatra at the 6th place like the Janasrayi. 
The optional use of a Paficamatra even at the first place is, how- 
ever, peculiar to the Janasrayi, though it is absent in the illustra- 
tion, where in every Pada the 3rd is a Madhya-guru Caturmiitra 
(with the amended reading in the 3rd line)i and the 6th is Madhya- 
laghu (SIS) Paficamütra. Hemacandra's Adhikaksara at Chandonu- 
$üsana 4.69 is very similar to that of Virahanka and though he does 
not actually prescribe a: Madhya-guru Caturmatra at the 3rd place, 
his illustration follows this rule in practice. The substitution of a 
Sarva-laghu for a Madhya-guru Caturmfitra appears to be a con- 
ventional rule of Prakrit Prosody and Virahanka has actually said 
so at VJS., 4.107. 

13. Hereafter in Sütras 57 and 58, the author gives what are 
known as Sirsakas, Adhikaksarà Sirsaka (5) being the first among 
them. This latter is a strophic couplet consisting of a stanza in the 
Adhikaksara metre followed by a Gitika, which latter is defined in the 
Jaünasrayi at 5.42-43. In the illustration, we must read vasital for 
vàsità in the lst half of the Gitika and restore the ca after kurvanti 
in the second half. The Mss., actually read this ca, but the editor 
drops it for no obvious reason. In this Gitika, both the 3rd and 
the 7th Ganas are Paficamatras of the Madhya-laghu (SIS) type, 
which seems to be a favourite of the Prakrit poets, and of the author 
of the Janasrayi in particular. Virahanka defines this strophic 
metre at VJS., 4.41-42. Hemacandra, at Chandonusdsana 4.76-83, 
mentions a good many Sirsakas in his commentory, but not the 
present one. Sütra 58 mentions 7 more Sirsakas (6-12) which are 
obtained by adding one Gana (Le. a Caturmitra) every time in 
each Pada of the stanza in the Adhikaksarà metre, which is then 
followed by the usual Gitikà. The names of these seven are given 
in the commentary, according to which the first is Lalita and has 
7 Ganas in each of the four Padas of its first stanza, which other- 
wise resembles the Adhikaksara in its metrical form. The last 
is Mala and has 7 additional Ganas in each Pada of its first stanza ; 
the Mala-Sirsaka of Virahanka at VJS., 4.39-40 is similar to this 
in all respects except that it has 6 additional Ganas instead of 7. 
Virahanka's Mala4Sirsaka would be JdanéSsrayi’s Puspadanta 
Sirsaka, while the other Sirsakas of the Jdén@srayi are not found 
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mentioned anywhere else. Trikalaya (13) which is a strophic 
triplet is next defined in Sütra 59; it consists of a stanza in the 
Adhikáksarü metre followed by another in the Nirdhayiki metre 
and having a Gitika at the end of all. This triplet is mentioned 
by Virahanka alone at VJS., 4.43-45, though triplets in general are 
defined by Hemacandra at Chandonusüsana 4.80-81, after defining 
the special Triplet called Dvipadi-Khanda in 4.77 and another 
consisting of a Dvipadi, an Avalambaka and a Giti in 4.80. In the 
illustration, I propose $@dvala for sald in the first line of the 2nd 
stanza ; in the 3rd line of the same stanza I add ca before vikirna, 
This latter is needed by metre. In the third stanza saptacchada 
is the correct reading for sapracchada and @-vihaya or ud-vihaya 
should be adopted for avikdya of the mss., as given in the foot- 
note ; this too, is required by metre, namely, the Gitikà, whose 3rd 
and the 7th Ganas must be Madhya-laghu (SIS) Paficamatras, for 
which see above para 10 end. Siitras 60-63 define several different 
kinds of a metre which is called Bhanga-dvipadi (14) ; it is mainly of 
five different kinds, according as its Pádas contain 3, 4, 5, 6 or 7 
Ganas which are either Caturmatras or even Paficamatras of any kind. 
Sütra 62 says that at the end of every Pada we may have a long 
letter; but this is optional. The longest of these Bhanga-dvipadis 
must not contain more than 30 Matras in each Pada acording to 
Sütra 63. No independent illustration of any of these kinds is 
given by the author and the name appears to be significant like the 
other name Bhangu (bhanga ?)-Rasaka in Sūtra 69 below. The 
metre is intended for a strophic couplet called Dvipadi, of which 
it should form the first part and hence it is called a Bhanga-dvipadi 
or a ‘partial Dvipadi'. The metre does not seem to have been 
meant for being singly employed according to our author. 


14. The next metre which is defined in the Jüna$rayi is very 
interesting ; it is a strophic couplet or triplet which is called Dvi- 
padi, a name whose significance is discussed by me in my into- 
duction to Virahanka’s Vrtta-jati-samuccaya*, paras 3-5. In Sutra 
64 we are told that a Bhanga-dvipadi itself is called a Dvipadi 
when it is followed by a Gitikà and this direction should leave no 
doubt about the significance of the name Bhanga-dvipadi as ex- 
plained above. This Strophic couplet called Dvipadi with its first 
component called Bhanga-dvipadi and the other strophic couplet 


14. [Trikalaka is the correct name, Trikalaya being only a Prakritism ; the 
commentator of the Vritajaátismuccaya observes: asya eva trikalakam ili nirva- 
pitasizsakam ili ca nàmadvayam ityarthah, 

15. The reference is to the new edition of the work which is being published 
in the Rajasthan Puratativa Series, It is expected to be out in the course 
of the next six months. 
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called Rasaka with its first componant called Bhanga-risaka (in 
Sütras 69-72) seem to establish the view that the name Dvipadi was 
first given to the couplet and thence transferred to the first compo- 
nent of the couplet, as said by me in para 5, p.vi lines 4-7 of the 
above mentioned introduction. ‘The Strophic Dvipadi of the Jānāś- 
Tayi is however, much smaller than that of Virahanka defined at 
VJS., 2.1-8. Virahanka’s Dvipadi is very cumbrous and is at least 
four times longer than that of the Janasrayi ; according to the latter 
a strophic Dvipadi consists of a Bhanga-dvipadi followed by a Giti- 
ka. But, sometimes, even a stanza in the Vidari metre is put bet- 
ween the two, according to Sūtra 65. On the other hand, Virhanka's 
Dvipadi comprises 4 Vastukas (i.e., stanzas of four lines of different 
length and constitution), each followed by Gitikà ; but sometimes, 
also a stanza in the Vidari metre is put between a Vastuka and 
a Gitika in each of the four pairs, according to VJS., 2.4. Thus 
the Dvipadi of the Janasrayi may consist of 2 or 3 stanzas, 
while that of Virahanka may consist of 8 or 12 stanzas. Vira- 
hanka’s definition of the Vidari is rather vague; it is said to 
be a metre which is shorter than the Vastuka (which is actu- 
ally employed in the particular strophic Dvipadi) at VJS., 2.5. 
Virahanka’s commentator explains that this shortness is due to the 
smaller number of the Ganas employed in each Pada of the Vidar, 
or to the number of Padas in its stanzas, as others explain. Thus, 
if the Vastuka has 5 Ganas in its Pada, the Vidari shall have only 
4 or less ; or, if the stanza of the Vastuka has 4 Padas as it usually 
has, that of tbe Vidari shall have 3, and so on. The Jānāśrayī 
however, clearly defines a Vidari in Sūtra 66 as a metre 01 4 lines, 
each containing 14 Matrds, the last 2 being represented by a long 
letter. In Sütra 68 we are told that the Gana which immediately 
precedes this long letter is an Adi-guru (SII) Caturmitra, as a 
general rule, Similarly, the 4th and the Sth Māträs in each Pada 
are usually combined into a long letter as Sütra 67 tells us. This 
metre very much resembles the Sumana Dvipadi of Virahanka 
at VJS., 3.1. In the illustration under Sütra 64, I read ba- 
hudhanam iva for bahudhanam iha in line 2. In the first stanza 
of the second illustration of the Dvipadi, I read vipuvarana varana- 
danagandhinà in the 2nd and bahuvallabha vallabhaviprayojito / 
janakanta jana$ carataddya dityate in the 3rd and 4th respectively. 
The Padas of the Bhanga-dvipadi in this case contain 4 Caturmat- 


16. The mss. read upantyd, which, I understand, stands for upantya d; the 
edition reads e upantyah; but this is neither supported by the mss, nor by 
the illustrative stanza. ā is the sdtavat Gana (SII) and this is what we ac 
tually find in all the Padas of the illustrative stanza. Consequently, even in 
the commentary, I read práyah Gkéro for prayah ekaro. 
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ras and a long letter, the first three Caturmatras being Antya-guru 
(IIS) and the fourth being a Madhya-guru (ISI). My emenda- 
tions are suggested by the inlended Yamaka, the meaning and the 
constitution of the Pada. On the other hand, the Bhanga-dvipadi 
in the first stanza of the first illustration under the same Sūtra i.e., 
64, contains 3 Paficamátras (the Ist of which is of the Madhya- 
laghu (SIS) type, while the other two are of any of the remaining 
types as seen from the illustration itself), 1 Madhya-guru Catur- 
mitra (ISI), followed by a long letter at the end of all. The 
Bhanga-dvipadi under Sütra 65 appears to contain 28 Matras in 
each of its Padas ; of these the lst is a Sarva-laghu Caturmatra and 
is followed by 2 Paficamatras, 2 Caturmátras of the Antya-guru 
(IIS) type, 1 Caturmütra of the Madhya-guru type (ISI) and a 
long letter at the end of all. In the third line the correct reading 
is, I think, samada-mayiira-madhura-kekdrava instead of samada- 
mayüra-madhukara-kekürava. In the first line the penultimate 
Gana ought to be Antya-guru Caturmàtra (IIS), but actually it 
is a Paficamátra ; nor does the reading liladhara seem to be happy. 
Could it be lolavara ? See translation. 

15. The last of these peculiar metres is the strophic couplet 
called Rasaka ; it is made up of a stanza in the Bhangu-rasaka metre 
and another in the Avalambana metre. The first of the two metres 
which constitute this strophic couplet is defined in Sütra 69 and 
the second in Sütra 70. Like Bhanga-dvipadi, the name Bhangu 
(or bhanga)-rasaka owes its origin to the name of the strophic 
couplet as said above, A stanza in this metre contains 23 Matras 
the last 2 of which are represented by a long letter. The second 
metre, Avalambana, is defined in Sütra 70 ; ita Padas ought to con- 
tain 12 Mātrās, the last 4 of which are made up with 2 long 
letters as seen from the illustration. Accordingly I read sonte for 
ñonte in Sūtra 71; s is gangas, while ñ is rautimayürofi which is 
out of place here. The illustrations of these two metres given under 
Sutra 72 are evidently mixed up and very corrupt ; yet I have tried 
to reconstruct them with the help of the metrical form of these as 
defined in Süras 69-70 and also the invariable Yamaka. So I read 
nakhaksatani in the 2nd line (removing iti), take the 3rd and the 
Ath lines as respectively ending with the words saksi and aksi (as 
suggested by the Yamaka) in the first stanza. Similarly, I read 
dasanadala-pracitena as the 1 line, bsataja-lavarumitena as the 2nd, 
Sobhitevadharéga as the 3rd and tvamasi vilasadharena as the 4th 
line in the second stanza. This emendation is supported also by 
the meaning of the stanzas. It is noteworthy that the Avalambana 
of the Jénésrayi is similar to the Avalambaka of Hemacandra, 
Chandonu$asana 4.45-48 though the latter contains 13 or 14 Mātrās 
in each Pada. The Pragita Dvipadi of Virahanka defined at VJS, 3.6, 
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is very similar to our Avalambana though the two names are enti- 
rely different. As regards the name Rasaka given to the strophic 
couplet formed with stanzas in the Bhangu-rasaka and the Avalam- 
bana metres, we might well compare the strophic Rüsaka defined 
by Virahànka at VJS., 4.37-38 with our Rasaka. Acoording to 
Virahanka, Riisaka is a general name applicable to any strophic 
group of two or more stanzas either in the Prakrit or in the Apa- 
bhraméa language. 

16. As said in Para 11 above, all these 19 simple or mixed metres 
show an unmistakable influence of Prakrit prosody on the author of 
the Jánaérayi, who therefore, must be supposed to have great ad- 
miration for Prakrit poetry composed in different popular metres. 
He himself was evidently a great Pandit and prosodist and perhaps 
even a poet of some merit. It is equally possible that our author's 
predilection for these Sanskritised Prakrit metres was due to his 
eagerness to please his patron King Janasraya, who, we are told, 
had his name justified owing to his great popularity among his 
people, and who on that account may be assumed to have a deep 
liking for popular poetry in the Desi Bhasás. Any way, the discussion 
of these metres in a treatise which mainly devotes itself to the Sans- 
krit Matra and Varna Vrttas is very striking. Many of these 
metres, whether simple or strophic, bear a close resemblance with 
those that are found defined in Virahanka's Vrttajatisamuccaya. 
They are most of them peculiar to the Prakritic languages which 
usually flourished in the North and were for long ' spoken langua- 
ges’ there. In the south they were cultivated as ‘literary langua- 
ges' and that too among a section of the learned Pandits, the reason 
being that they bore no relation with the current dialects of the 
people, which belonged to the Dravidian family of languages. This 
fact seems to throw a peculiar light on the intellectual make-up of 
the author of the JanasSrayi. He was evidently a southerner by 
circumstances ; but he had in himself deep-seated love for the metres 
in the Prakritic languages of his native place somewhere in the 
North. It seems that he introduced these metres of his old country 
to his new audience, including perhaps his royal patron King 
JandSraya. Considered from this point of view, the words loke 
pracarantyo jütayah of the commentator on 5.45 of our work must 
mean the metres prevalent among the people of his earlier country 
and not those of his adopted one, namely the south. 
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Note- 1. In reproducing the text and commentary of Sütras 40-75 of the fifth 
chapter of the Jandsrayi, I am generally following the Trivandrum edition of 
1949. I have, however, sometimes followed the readings of the mss, which are 
given in the footnotes, but not adopted in the edition, When I propose an 
emendation, I adopt it in the text, showing the reading of the mss, or the 
Trivandrum edition (ed), in the footnotes. Words and letters which are 
newly added by me to complete the sense are shown in the rectangular brackets 
The Trivandrum edition is based on three mss, called ka, kha, and ga ; some. 
times, a reference is made to them, being reproduced from the footnotes of the 
Trivandrum edition. 


Note -2. See Introduction para 4 for the use of the different symbols 
to convey the different Ganas. Here only the following are used: आ- 
आकार (wmm) = SIL; इ - इकार ( विभातिकू ) = ISI; ई - इकार ( घीवराद्य ) = SIS, 
कू- ककार ( विभातिकू ) = 151; द - दकार ( नचरतिदू ) = 1111; वू - बकार ( तेश्रीःक्वव्‌ ) = 
SSI; भू. - भकार = 5; यू - यकार ( कमलिनीयू ) = 115; g- सकार ( गइगासू ) = iSS 
S stands for a long and I for a short letter, ह = I. 


जानाश्रयी । 
( पञ्चमाध्याये सूत्राणि ३९-७५ ) 


वामनिकाद्ये षष्ठो ह : ॥ ३९॥ 
आयांया nese षष्ठो गणो छघुरेव केवळो भवति चेद्‌ वामनिका नाम भवति | यथा -- 
प्रवितततारककुमुंदे गतमेघे शरदि सौम्ये च। 
चन्द्रो विभाति संप्रति हंस इव नभःसरस्येषः ॥ ३९-१ ॥ 
गीतिरन्त्य दि aT ४०॥ 
आयांया SATS षष्ठो गणो दकार इकारो वा अवति चेदू गीतिर्नाम भवति । यथा -- 
अऋमदलिकुळ [कळ ]विरतप्रविततकमळा विभान्ति कमलिन्य: | 
भासुरमरकतमणिनिभकोमळ्टदुचारुर्णसंछस्राः ॥ ४०-१ ॥ 
शुवोभयोर्मी ॥ ४१ ॥ 
सैव गीतिश्चतुर्थे गणे यतिरुभयोरर्धयोभवति चेदू धरुवा नाम भवति। यथा -- 
छळनानंनानि नीळाळकानि ललितानि [ लोळनयनानि ]। 
राजन्ति बन्धुजीचाधराणि रतिभोगसारसहितानि ॥ ४१-१॥ 
गीतिका सप्तमो यी वा ॥ ४२॥ 
सैव गीतिगीतिका नाम भवति सप्तमो गणो यकारः ईकारो वा भवति चेद्‌ । यथा -- 
स्वामिह ded भन्ये विचित्रघर्मार्थकामसंश्रयासु | 
यस्य चरितं तव मतं विद्वज्जनवछ्भासु गीतिकासु ॥ ४२,१ ॥ 
क्वचित्‌ तृतीयश्च, पञ्चमोऽपि ॥ ४३ ॥ 


3 मरतक ed; २ ललनावनानि ed ; ३ घन्यां ed; ४ मनो ed. 
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कचित्‌ प्रयोगान्तरे उभयोरप्यधयोस्तृतीयश्च पञ्चमश्च गणो यकारः ईकारो वा भवति | 
अपि शाब्दादेकस्मिन्नप्यर्थे भवति | प्रयोगे यत्नः कार्य: ॥ ४३ ॥ 
पूर्णाधार्थागीतिः ॥ ४४ ॥ 
सैव गीतिः पूर्णार्धा आर्यागीतिनीम भवति 1 यथा — 
एतत्तद्कजयुगळं मन्दरगिरिभित्तिघदिताङ्गदचळ्यम्‌ i 
अस्ति तुसुळश्चरपाटितवर्म रुधिररागसंम्रतचर्मं ॥ ४४.१ ॥ 
इत्यायाप्रकरणम्‌ । 
आर्यीजातिः सोपजातिर्क्ता । दृदानीमन्याश्र काश्चिञ्जातयो लोके प्रचरन्त्यो वक्ष्यन्ते । 
प्रतिपादं qmi a गलितम्‌ ॥ ४५ ॥ 
पञ्च गाणा गणस्यार्घ च पादे पादे भवन्ति चेद्‌ गलितं नाम भवति | यथा — 
न स्मरसि किं त्वदीरित-शर-भासुर-तानाम्‌ , 
अटवीणु चोग्र-केसरि-शरभासु-रतानाम्‌ । 
अथवा वसन्तेदृष्ट्या निशातदन्तस्य 
प्रातबीघाय SSH तदन्तस्य ॥ ४५.१ ॥ 
चत्वारो निर्धायिका ॥ ४६ ॥ 
चत्वारो गणाः प्रतिपादं भवन्ति चेत, निर्धायिका नाम भवति ॥ ४६ ॥ 


यी वान्त्यः ॥ ४७ ॥ 
न्त्यो गणश्चतुरणाँ पादानां निर्धायिकाया थकारो वा इकारो वा भवति ॥ ४७ ॥ 
छू तृतीयः ॥ ४८ ॥ 


तस्याः निर्धायिकायाः प्रतिपादं तृतीयो nor प्रायेण ककारो भवति । यथा — 
बाळे बाळेन्दुखण्डघारिणा 
क्रोधादू दग्धोऽपि मन्मथाधमः । 
aad लोकं हि चण्डमानसो 
निझितैबीणेसिनत्ति मर्मसु ॥ ४८.१ ॥ 
पञ्च नर्कुटकस N ४९॥ 
प्रतिपाद पञ्च गणा भवन्ति ageh नाम भवति। 
[ यी वा द्वितीयतृतीयौ ॥ ७० ॥ ] 
तस्यैव नर्कुटर्कस्य द्वितीयठृतीयगणौ यकारः ईकारो वा waa: ॥ ५० n 
तृतीयो बू वा ॥ ५१ 0 
तस्यैव नर्कुटेकैस्य तृतीयो गणो बकारो वा भवति । यथा — 
उपरि विधूतभस्मनिकर भ्रवरसुरसितं 


५ अत्ति तुमुलसरपातितकर्म ed; (तन्म for कर्म-कग); ६ वसम्तकस्य दृष्या 
(कग); अथवान्तकस्य एष्या —Ratnamanjusa ; ७ प्राप्ता बोधाय Ratnamanjusà; ८ 
नक्कुटकम्‌ ed; ( नकुक्कुटकं -ख ; नकुकुटकम्‌ - क ) ; ९ भवति ed; १० नकुर्कुटकस्य - क; 
११ निकरप्रवरतुरमित ed 
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श्रवणभुजङ्गगवक्त्रमरुता दहनकणसुचा | 
घवलितमिन्दुखण्डकिरग: क्षरदस्ृतलवैः 
कपिशमयूखभिन्जतिमिर नयनमवतु चः ॥ 33-3 ॥ 
इदं 'वेरं विज्ञम्भमाणः कुमुदानन्दः 
स तु नवनीतपिण्डसदृशस्तिमिरविमथन: | 
रजनिकरोप्युपैति शनकैगगन नील * 
सरस इव [ च सरो ] नीळं [ सु ] विपुलं हंसः ॥ ५१.२॥ 
षडधिकाक्षरा ॥ ५२॥ 
प्रतिपादं qz गणा भवन्ति aq, भधिकाक्षरा नाम भवति ॥ ५२॥ 
युडू न क ॥ ५३॥ 
तस्या अधिकाक्षरायाः प्रतिपादं युगू गण: ककारो न भवति ॥ ५३॥ 
कू तृतीयः ॥ ५४ ॥ 
तस्या अबिकाक्षरायाः प्रतिपादं तृतीयो गणः ककार एव भवति ॥ ५४ d 
यी वान्त्यः ॥ ५५॥ 
तस्या अधिकाक्षरायाः प्रतिपादमन्ध्यो गणो यकार ईकारो वा भवति ॥ ५५॥ 
क्चचिदाद्योऽपि ॥ ५६॥ 
तस्या अधिकाक्षरायाः क्वचित्‌ प्रयोगान्तरे आद्योऽपि गणो यकारः ईकारो वा 
भवति | यथा-- 
विक्रसितनीलोत्परछांचितं मदनबाणदीपनं 
धुवमधुचषकातिशायिन दयितंसुखसमर्पितम्‌। 
सुतनु निषेवितवैतोऽधरं तनुतरंगविद्दळं 
न “च वाराधिकाक्षरा तैथा श्रुतिमनोऽभिनन्दिनी ॥ ५६-१ ॥ 
शीर्षकं गीतिकापरा ॥ ५७ tt 
सैवाधिकाक्षरा गीतिकापरा भवति चेत्‌ ज्षीर्षक॑ नाम भवति। यथा-- 
विचरन्ति महेन्द्रगोपका नीलशझाइूवळश्रियः 
स्तोकं ग्रहचन्द्र भास्करांश्छादयन्ति नीरदाः। 
मेधोदेरचारिणी च विळसति तटित्‌ समन्ततः 
प्रणदन्ति वनस्थलीषु सुदितमनसश्च चातकाः ॥ 
कुरचकुसुमाधिवासितौः सिलिन्ध्रकन्दलवनान्तसेविनश्च | 
चान्ति पवनाः प्रवासिनां कुर्वन्ति च सोत्सुकानि मानसानि ॥ ५७.१ ॥ 
एकैकबृध्या ळळित-सुभद्रा-विदुम-वंश्चपैने-कुर-पुष्पदन्त-माछाः ॥ ५८ ॥ 


१२ gd वरं एष fio ed; 92 रजनीकरो ed; १४ नील ed; १५ नीलोसलाचितमदन ० 
ed; १६ धरुवं मधुचषकाद्यति्यायिन॑ ed; १७ निषेवितवति ( निषेवितयवति - खग ) रतिरद्व्तनु ० 
ed; १८ नववाग° ed; १९ यथा च श्रुति ed; २० मेधोदकचारिणी ed; २१ वासित 
सिलिन्ध्र० ed; २२ iaga ( खग ). 
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इत्येवनासैकानि सप्त शीर्षकाणि भवन्ति । सत्र ललितस्थ पादः सस गणा भवन्ति अन्ते 
गीतिका च। सुभद्राया अशे अन्ते गीतिका ai एवं दोषाणि शीर्षकाणि एकेकवृध्या 
Senf ॥ ५८ ॥ 
निर्धायिकामध्यं त्रिकठयम्‌ ॥ ५९ ॥ 
उक्तप्रकारं शीर्षकं निर्घायिकामध्यं भवति चेत्‌ त्रिकलयं नाम भत्रति । आदातधिकाक्षरा 
मध्ये निर्धायिका अन्त रीतिका एवमेतास्ति्रस्रिकळयमिति ॥ यथा .— 
विकसितकुसुमं निशागमे [पूर्ण] चन्द्रबाधितं 
संकोचमुंपेति पङ्कजं अमर Ud सोत्सुकः । 
विनदन्ति मनोहराणि केदारोदरसंस्थिताः 
कान्तासहिता विचिन्ध्य किमपि कलह॑ससारसाः ॥ 
झो वठ रूढैरिवेन्द्रगोपकैः 
पुष्पैविभान्ति च बन्धुजीवकाः | 
wad इव [ च ] विकीर्णतारकाः 
विकसितकुसुमा विभान्ति शीर्षकाः n 
सैसैच्छइमकरन्दसुदूविहाय कुसुमातिपातिळोलुपानि | 
मधुर्करकुलानि सादरं श्रयन्ति कुमुदानि रेणुपाण्डराणि ॥ ५९,१ ॥ 
गणास्रयो अङ्गद्विपदी ॥ ६० N 
श्रयो गणाः प्रतिपादं भवन्ति चेदू अङ्गद्विपदी नाम भवति । गणाधिकारे वतमाने 
पुनगेणग्रहणं चतुरघूनां पञ्चकघूनां च सर्वेषां गणानां चाभेदेन अहणाथम्‌ । इतरथा हि चतुलधू- 
नामेव HET स्यात्‌ ॥ ६० ॥ 
चत्वारः पञ्च षट्‌ सक्त व ॥ ६१ ॥ 
तस्या भन्गद्विपथा न न केवलं त्रय एव गणा भवन्ति | चत्वारो वा पञ्च वा wq वा aa 
वा भवन्ति ॥ ६१ ॥ 
भान्ते वा ॥ ६२॥ 
तस्या warfare: प्रतिपादं गुरुरन्ते भवति वा न वा ॥ ६२॥ 
त्रिंशद्धा परमा ॥ ६३॥ 
Arga यस्या wafer: सा भवति fumer परमा अधिका अङ्गद्विपदी | ततः 
सर्वाभ्यो अङ्गद्विपदीम्यो या परमा सा त्रिशद्धा भवति। तदधिका नास्ति॥ ६३॥ 
द्विपदी गीतिकापरा ॥ ६४ | 
सैव भङ्गद्विपदी द्विपदीत्युच्यते गीतिकापरा भवति Aq) उदहरणम्‌ — 
क्षीणमम्डु वापीषु सरित्सु च सांप्रतं 
रक्ष्यमाणेबिहुधनमिव भाग्यविपर्यये | 
तप्तपांसुरेषा च विशुष्कवनदुमा 
agaia मही परितप्यते ॥ 


२३ नामानि ( खग ) ; २४ वोधितं ed; २५ एव ed; २६ MIRT ed; २७ सप्रच्छदमकरन्दं 
Rgn ed ; ( -मक्ररन्दमविद्दाय - खग ) ; २८ रक्ष्यमाणं बहुधनमिद्द ed ;२९ aaga ed ; 
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अवसीदति श्रमासहं गात्रं महिषस्य घर्ममूच्छितस्य i 
बहुपोष्यबाळपरिजनं गृद्दतन्त्रमिवातुंर निरुद्यमस्य ॥ ६४-१ ॥ 
इयमपरा द्विपदी 
करुणाकर निष्करुणेन वायुना | 
रिपुवार[ण] वारणदानगन्धिना i 
बहुवलभ [वछभ]विप्रयोजितो 
जनकान्त जनश्चश्ताद्य दूयते ॥ 
अधुना मधुकरबन्छुना बन्धूकेन सरजस्ककेसरेण | 
भवतेव जगद्बन्छुना कुलमण्डन मण्डितानि भूस्थछानि ॥ ६४-२॥ 
कवचिद्विदारी मध्ये ॥ ६५॥ 
क्वचिखयोगान्तरे भङ्गद्विपदीगीतिकयोमैध्ये विदारी भवति। विदारीकक्षणयुत्तरत्र 
वक्ष्यति। यथा— 
अभिनवकन्दळीकुसुमकेसरळोङँपरस्थछीमुखाः 
कुसुमितकुटंमेसुराभिपरागाविराजितसानुकाननाः | 
समदमयूरमधुरँकेकारवपूरितकन्दरोदराः 
ससछिलमुखरजलदमलिना गिरयो रमयन्ति मानसम्‌ ॥ 
केतकसूचिमिदा मरुता 
बकुळरजांसि समुद्वहता | 
अभिसुखदयितजनोऽपि जनः 
सोत्सुक एव बलात्‌ क्रियते ॥ 
अवनुन्नातपरेणुना करेणुनाथमलिनेन तोयदेन | 
उपमिरिमुदन्तविद्युता सकलं जगदर्ध्यते मनोभवाय ॥ ६५-१ ॥ 
विदारी भान्ताश्चतुर्देश लघवः ॥ ६६ ॥ 
[ युर्वन्ताश्रतु्दश wea: ] प्रतिपादं भवन्ति चेत्‌ विदारी नाम भवति ॥ ६६ ॥ 
मिश्रः पञ्चमः प्रायः ॥ ६७ ॥ 
तस्या Agal: प्रतिपाद पञ्चमो wy: पूर्वेण वा छघुना परेण वा fru गुरुर्भवति 
प्रायः ॥ ६७॥ 
BTR जा ॥ ६८ ॥ 
प्रायः इति वर्तते । तस्या विदार्याः प्रातिपादमन्त्यस्य समीपे प्रायः आकरो भवति 
अ[न्य]च्रानियमः t 
सायसुरभिरजधूसरया 
झुदुमलयानिलक्षपिपया | 
कामिजनो नवमालिकया 


३० जनकान्तो ed; ३१ लीलाधर - ०0; ३२ कुटच ed; २३ मधुकरकेकाराच ed; ३४ gq- 
न्त्या mss; ए उपान्त्यः ed; ३५ एकारो ed; २६ क्षपितया ed; 
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विगी&ेतमानमनाः क्रियते ॥ 

त्रयो विंशतिर्भङ्गुरासकम्‌ ॥ ६९ ॥ 

भान्ता इति तु वर्तते । शुर्वन्ता्योविंरालघवो यथेष्टं मिश्रित भवन्ति Aq भङ्करासकं 
नाम भवति ॥ ६९ ॥ 

द्वादशावळम्बनम्‌ ॥ ७० tl 
[ द्वादश ळघवः प्रतिपादं भवन्ति चेदवलम्बनं नाम भवति ] 

[RR ॥ ७१॥ ] 

तस्य प्रतिपादमन्ते प्रायः सैकारो भवति ॥ ७१ ॥ 
उभे रासकम्‌ ॥ ७२ ॥ 


उभे भङ्क्गुरासकावळम्बने सहिते रासकमित्युच्यते || यथा-- 
कथं आहु मूळत्रिकदेशनिवेशितानि 


गूहसेऽद्य वसनेन किमङ्ग नखक्षतानि | 
लक्षमङ्गनालिङ्गनलझमनड्गसाक्षि 
adder aa भरति तृतीयमिवेदमक्षि ॥ 
दशनद[ळ] प्रोचितेन । 
क्षतजलवारुणितेन | 
शोभितेबाधरेण 
त्वमसि विलासघरे[ण] ॥ ७१.१ ॥ 
गाथा ॥ ७३ ॥ 
गाथेदानीं वक्ष्यते ॥ ७३ ॥ 
ari ॥ ७४ ॥ 
सा च गाथा आर्षीति gar) ऋषेरेव्ेयमित्यार्षी J पञ्चस्वचुष्टुत्रादिजगत्यन्तेषु सा 
गाथा भवति ॥ ७४ N 
पादैश्वतुर्भिः षद्भाभिर्वा n ७५ ॥ 
सा गाथा चतुर्भिवी षड्भिर्वा qe: स्वजातीयेर्वा विजातीयैर्वा भवति । यथा--- 
प्रसि qaufa परदोषमात्मदोपं न waafa i 
भतोरमथ धनं च कुळं च हित्वा किं किं हससि ॥ ७५.१ ॥ 
दशा घम न जानन्ति धृतराष्ट्र fuma तान्‌ । 
मत्तः प्रमत उन्मत्तः श्रान्तः क्रद्धो बुभुक्षितः । 
स्वरमाणश्च भीतश्च कामी चोरश्च ते दश ॥ ७५.२ ॥ 
इति जानाश्रय्यां छन्दोविचित्यां जात्यध्यायः पञ्चमः समाप्तः ॥ 


३७ यदपि विगलित mss; ३८ ASA ed; ३५ जकारो ed; ४० कया ed; ४१ झषजन्मा 
ed; ४२ दशनदहचितेन 2१;:४३ शोभितेन वाधरेण ed - 
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Adhyaya V, (Siitras 39 to 75). 

N.B. See N.B.2 on p. 69 for the meanings of the technical terms like d or 
daküra and the like. 

It is Vamanika, when the sixth (Gana) is &, (even) in the first (half of 
the Arya) 39. 

If the sixth Gana even in the first half of an Arya consists merely of 
single short letter, it is called Vamanika. As :— - 

' At present in the autumn, this moon shines brightly like a swan in the 
lake-like sky, where stars resembling night-lotuses are scattered everywhere, from 
which the clouds have departed and which looks lovable (on that account). 

(Note :— All the three adjectives in the first half must be taken with 
the word nabhah-sarasi in the second half and not with Saradi which is fem. 
in gender; further, both the words pravitata-tdraka-kumude and nabhah-sarast 
are to be taken as Upama-Samisas and not as the Rüpaka ones, as shown 
by the adjective gata-meghe in particular. ‘That an Upamà, and not a Rüpaka, 
is meant in the stanza, is also clear from the simile harisa iva.) 

(The Arya is called) Giti, if the sixth (Gana) in the latter (half) is either 
d or i. 40. 

If (even) in the latter half of the Arya the sixth Gana is either dakára 
(ie, IIIT) on ikāra (ie, ISI), it is called Giti: As: ‘the lotus plants 
shine beautifully, having their lotuses surrounded by the sweet humming of 
the swarms of the hovering beed and being covered with a soft, delicate, lovely 
colour resembling the bright emerald gem.' 


It is called Dhruvà when in both (the halves), (the Yati is) after the 
fourth (Gana). 41. 


The same Giti is called Dhruvü when the Yati is at the fourlh Gana 
in both the halves, As :— , 

The graceful faces of the lovely ladies, possessed of bluish locks, tremulous 
eyes, (and) lower lips which resemble a Bandhujiva flower, shine beautiful, 
being endowed with the essence of the enjoyments of Love’. 41.1. 

(The ल is called) Gitika when the seventh Gana is y or 7. 42. 

That same Giti is called Gitikà when the seventh Gana is either yakara (i.c. 
IIIS) or ikara (ic, SIS). As:— 

'I regard you fortunate, whose deeds are highly valued in the pretty songs 
which are dear to learned men and which are bused on wonderful (topics per- 
taining to) Dharma, Artha and Kama’. 42.1, 

Sometimes, even the third and also the filth (Gana is so). 43. 

Sometimes, in an alternative employment, even the third and also the 
fifth Gana in both the halves are either jykéra (IIIS) or ikára (SIS). By the 
word api (it is suggested that) this happens even in one half (only). Efforts 
should be made for (finding out) such an employment. 

When the half is made whole it is called Aryagili. 44. 

That same Giti is called Aryagiti when its half (Gana ie, the 8th) is 
made whole. As :— 

* This is that pair of arms, whose armleis have been rubbed against the walls 
of the Mandira mountain, whose armour is torn by the fierce arrows and whose 
shield is tinged with the redness of blood '. 44.1. 

Here ends the section on Arya. 


The Jali called Arya together with its sub-divisions is defined. Now here- 
after, some other Jatis which are in vogue among the people shall be defined. 
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(That metre is called) Galita when ‘there are five and a half (Ganas) in 
every Pada. 45. 

If there are five full Ganas and a half of it more, the metre is called Gali- 
ta. As:— 

'Do you not remember the flashes of the arrows discharged by you, when 
they devoured the lives of fierce lions and Sarabhas in the forest... . ? 

(If there are) four (Gamas in each Piida) it is Nirdhayika. 46. 

If there are {Gur Ganas in each Pada it is called Nirdhayika. 

Its last (Gana) is either y or į 47. 

The last Gana of all the four Padas of Nirdhayika is either yaküra (IIIS) 
or ikara (SIS). 

k is the third. 48. 

The third Gana in every Pida of that Nirdhayika is generally a kakāra 
(ISI). As :— 

‘The wicked Manmatha (God of Love) of fearful intentions strikes all 
people with sharp arrows at their vitals, even though he was angrily burnt to 
ashes by the wearer of the young crescent moon, oh young girl.’ 

(If there are) five (Ganas in a Pada, it is called) Narkutaka. 49. 

In every Pada, if there are five Ganas, it is called Narkutaka. 

(Its) second and third (Ganas) are y or 1. 50. 

Of that same Narkutaka, the second and the third Ganas are yakára (IIIS) 
or ikara (SIS). 

Or, its third (Gana), is b. 51. 

Of that same Narkutaka, the third Gana may optionally be a bakàra (ie, 
SSI). As :— 

‘May the (third) eye (of Sambhu) protect you, which has the clouds of 
ashes above it blown off and which is rendered fragrant by the pulfs from the 
mouth, releasing sparks of fire, of the serpent placed on the ear, which is white- 
washed with the rays of the crescent moon from which drops of nectar are 
oozing out and which has dispelled the darkness by its tawny lustres.’ 51.1, 

'But that moon too gradually rises up to the blue skies, as a swan moves 
from one lake to another blue and expansive lake, now gracefully growing in 
lustre, crushing the darkness, looking like a ball of fresh butter and being the 
delight of the night lotuses.' 51.2. 

(If there are) six (Ganas in a Pada, it is) Adhikaksara. 52. 

If there are six Ganas in each Pada, it is called Adhikaksara. 

The even (Gana) is never a k. 53. 

Of that Adhikakar&, the even Gdna in each Pada is not kakāra (i.e. ISI), 

(But) the third must be & 54. 

Of that Adhikaksara, the third Gana in each Pada is kakra (ISI) alone. 

y or 3 is its last (Gana). 55. 

Of that Adhikiksara the last Gana in each Pada is either yakdra or an 
ikéra (ie, IIIS or SIS). 

Sometimes cven the first is so. 56. 

Of that Adhiküksará, sometimes, ie, in some employment, even the first 
Gana is either yakāra or ikéra 1.७, IIIS or SIS, As :— 

‘Oh fairbodied girl, while I enjoy your lower lip, which is covered with 
blooming blue loluses, which inflames the shafts of the god of Love, which sur- 
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passes an unfailing goblet of wine, which is offered in the mouth of the lover, 
(and) which is restless owing to slight throbbing, (your) speech containing 
many letters is not so gladdening to the ear and the mind (as this lip).’ 

(Note :—The adjectives of adhara, which is evidently meant, are intended 
to be applicable to both the adkara and the madhu, yet the qualities of the 
former excel thosa of the latter, as said in the first adjective in the second line, 
Tha blue lotuses in the case of the adhara are the dark-blue glances from the 
half-closed eyes of the girl. In the end, the speaker says that the profuse 
words of love from the jmouth of the fair ona are not so delightful as her lower 
lip when it is in the lovers mouth, though this latter makes her absolutely 
silent and unexpressive of her love.) 

(It is) a Sirsaka, when followed by a Gitika. 57. 


If this same Adhikaksara has a Gitiká immediately following it, it is called 
a Sirgka. As: 

‘The red insects which are the beauty of the green verdure, move about 
the rain-clouds slightly cover the planets, the moon and the sun. Now the 
lightning moving in the interior of the cloud flashes all around and then the 
Cataka birds raise their loud notes in the sylvan regions, with delighted minds 


And then, as soon as the winds begin to blow, surcharged with the frag- 
rance of the Kutaja flowers, gently embracing the tops of the beds of the sprouts 
of the Silindhra flowers, so soon they make the minds of the journeying lovers 
uneasy ’, 

By the addition of one (Gana) each time (are obtained) Lalita, Subhadra, 
Vidruma, Varnéapatra, Kuiijara, Puspadanta and Mala (Sirgakas). 58. 

There take place seven Sirsakas as named above. Among them, seven Ganas 
make the Pada of Lalita and there is a Gitika at the end ; eight Ganas make that 
of Subhadrà and a Gitika at the end. Thus the remaining Sirgakas should be 
known by the addition of one Gana every time. 

It i$ a Trikalaya when it has a Nirdhayik& in the middle, 59, 


If the Sirsaka as described above has a Nirdhayikà in the middle of it, it 
is called a Trikalaya. Thus in short, first an Adhiküksarà, then a Nirdhayika 
in the middle, (and) finally a Gitika at the end, thesd three form a Trikalaya. 
As ;— k 

* At the advent of the night, the day-lotus which had its flower open, now 
closes itself, being oppressed by the full moon. This bee has become uneasy. 
The Kalaharhsas and the Sarasas accompanied by their mates, raise their 
pleasant voices, being stationed in the inside of the Kedaras and thinking about 
something. 

Here, the Bandhujivaka trees appear very charming with their flowers look- 
ing like the Indra-gopa insects mounted upon the green verdure. There, the 
Sirsaka plants with their open flowers resemble the nights bespangled with stars. 

‘The swarms of bees, having left behind them the juice of the Saptacchada 
flowers and being extremely greedy after neglecting (other) flowers, fondly re- 
sort to the night lotuses, turned whitish with their pollen. 59,1. 


Three Ganas (make a Pada of a) Bhanga-dvipadi, 60. 

If there are three Ganas in each Pada, it (ie. the metre) is called Bhanga- 
dvipadi. The mention of a Gana again (in the Sūtra), even when the govern- 
ing word gana is still available (from Sūtra 15), is meant for the adoption of, 
all the Ganas, whether the Caturmatras or the Pañçamātras, without any dis- 
S.5—20 
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tinction. Otherwise, the Caturm&tras alone (which are meant by the word gana 
in Sütra 15) would have been available. 


Or, four or five or six or seven (Gamas make its Pada). 61. 


Of that Bhanga-dvipadi, there are not merely three, but also four, five, six 
or even seven Ganas. 

A bh (i.e, a long letter) stands optionally at its end. 62. 

Of that Bhanga-dvipadi, a long letter may or may not be at the end of 
every Pada. 

The longest (among them) contains 30 k (ie. short letters). 63. 

‘That Bhanga-dvipadi which has thirty short letters (ie, Matras), is the 
last, thd longest, among them. Hence, the ona which is longer than all the other 
Bhanga-dvipadis, contains thirty Matras, There does not exist any which ig 
longer than that. Note :h or a laghu signifies both a short letter and an akgara 
Matra ; see introduction, para 4. 

It is (called) a Dvipadi, when a Gitikà follows it immediately. 64. 

That same Bhafga-dvipadi is called Dvipadi, if it is immediately followed 
by a Gitika. Illustration :— 

“The water in wells and rivers is now exhausted like the ample treasure, 
though well protected, at the (evil) turn of one's fortune. And this earth, with 
the forest trees completely dried up and its dust well heated, pines away like 
the mother of an imprisoned thief. 

The body of the wild buffalo, who is oppressed by heat, droops down, being 
unable to bear amy exertion, like the troubled household affairs, which require 
the feeding of many children and dependents, in the case of an idle man.' 64.1 

Here is another Dvipadi :— 


‘By the ruthless breeze, which moves about being charged with the odour 
of the elephant's rut, are tortured the persons who are separated from their 
dear ones, today, oh compassionate one, oh conqueror of your enemies, oh lord 
of many beloved ladies and beloved of your people!’ 

(Note : Every line begins with a vocative). 

Now are the spots on the earth adorned by the Bandhüka flower, whose 
filaments are covered with pollen and which is a friend of the bees, as they (i.e, 
spots) are adorned by you, who are the friend of the world, oh ornament of 
your family '. 64.2. 

Sometimes a Vidari is (put) between (the two). 65. 

Sometimes, in a different employment (of the metre), a Vidari is placed 
between the Bhanga-dvipadi and the Gitikà. The definition of a Vidari (the 
author) will give later. As :— 

‘The mountains, looking darkish owing to the water-filled thundering clouds, 
please the mind, as they have their lovely table-lands looking wavy owing to 
the filaments of the fresh flowers of the Kandali plants, their topmost forests 
overspread with the íragrant dust of the flowering Kutaja plants, (and) the 
interiors of their caves filled with the sweet notes of the impassioned pea-cocks, 

A (loving) person, though his beloved mate is in front of him, is yet made 
uneasy by the breeze, which is opening the Ketaka buds and wafting with itself the 
pollen of the Bakula flowers. (cf. Megha. 3). 

The whole world is worshipfully offered to the god of love by the rain- 
cloud, which is dark like the lord of a she-elephant, which has dispersed the 
day-light resembling the dust, and which is prominently displaying its lightning, 
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in the vicinity of the mountain '. 65.1. 

Vidár (is a metre, where) there are fourteen short letters (ie, Mätrās, 
in a Pada) with a long letter at the end. 66. 

If there are fourteen Matras (the last two consisting of a long letter) in a 
Pada, the metre is called Vidari. 66. 

The fifth (Mitra) is usually combined (with either the fourth or the 
sixth). 67. 

Of that Vidari, in every Pida, the fifth short i.e, Matra is generally com- 
bined either with the earlier Matra or with the following one, so as to form a 
long letter. 67. Note: Laghu is an Aksara Matra, see note on 63. 

The penultimate (Gana) is द. 68. 

The word praàyah continues, Of that Vidari, in each Pada, there is genc- 
rally, the akara (ie, SII) as the penultimate (Gana). There is no rule about 
the others. 68. 

‘A passionate lover has hen mind dispossessed of pride by the Navamalikà 
creeper, which is dusky with the fragrant pollen of the evening and which is 
shaken by the gentle breezes from the Malaya mountain'. 68.1 

Twenty-three (Mats make the Pada of) a Bhangurasaka. 69. 

The word bhàntah still continues. If in a Pada, twenty-three Laghus i.c., 
Mátrás with a long letter at the ‘end, are mixed up in any way, it is called 
Bhaügu-rasaka. 69. 

Twelve (Matris) (make the Pada of) an Avalambana. 70. 

If there are twelve Laghus ie, Mātrās in each Pada, (the metre) is called 
Avalambana. 

S stands at the end (of the Pada). 71. 

At the end of each Pada, there is generally a sakara (SS). 72. 

The two together make a Rasaka. 72. 

The two namely, the Bhafigu-rasaka and the Avalambana together make 
a Rasaka. As :— 

“Why, how do you conceal by your garment, the nail-marks placed at the 
base of your arms and at the Trika (by your lover) ? The fish-banner god is 
bringing you a third eye, as it were, which is the witness of Cupid and * * * *, 
You are as it were adorned with this your lower lip, which is graceful, slightly 
reddened with the drops of blood and thickly marked with the tooth-bites (of 
the lover)’. 72.1 

Hereafter the Gatha. 73. 

The Gatha shall hereafter be described. 

It is Angi. 74. 

And that Gatha is to be known as Argi (ie, archaic or irregular). It is 
called so, because it belongs to the Rgi alone (and so must not be employed 
by the ordinary poets of today). That Gatha is found in any of the five Jatis 
beginning with the Anustubh and ending with the Jagati, l 

It is (endowed with) four or six Pādas. 75. 

That Gath appears with four or six Padas, either of the same or of 
the different types. As :— 

“You see the faults of others every now and then; but you do not sce 


your own fault. Why do you laugh after abandoning your husband, property 
and family ? 75.1. 
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The following ten do not understand Dharma, O Dhrtardstra ; know them. 
They are:— (The proud, the intoxicated, the mad, the exhausted, the wrath- 
ful, the hungry, the man in haste, the frightened, the passionate and the robber ; 
these are the ten.’ 75.2. 


Thus ends the fifth chapter, dealing with the Jatis, in the Jānāśrayī Chan- 
doviciti, - 


APPENDIX 


दोन विजापुरी फर्मानांचा परिचय 
विश्वेश्वर अंबादास कानोले, नांदेड. 


ज्या दोन विजापुरी फर्मानांवर आमचे विद्वान्‌ मित्र डॉ. पी. एम्‌. जोशी, मुंबईराज्याचे 
डायरेक्टर ऑफ आका इव्हज, यांनीं याच ग्रंथांत इंग्रजींत माहितीपूर्ण टांचण लिहिलें आहे, त्या 
दुर्मिळ व महत्त्वाच्या फमांनांवर, परिचयास्मक दोन शब्द लिहितांना मळा संतोष वाटत आहे. 
बीस वर्षांपूवी जेव्हां मी सुप्रसिद्ध महाराष्ट्र कवि वामनपंडितांसंबधीं नांदेडच्या शेष घराण्याचें 
संशोधन करीत होतों तेव्हां मळा हीं दोन फर्मानें मोठ्या प्रयत्नानें उपलब्ध झालीं. वामन पंडित 
हे शेष घराण्यांतील होते या अनुरोधाने जेव्हां मी १९३२ मध्य संशोधनास प्रारंभ केला तेव्हां 
नांदेड येथे वामन पंडितांच्या माहितीवर प्रकाश पाडणारीं कांहीं महत्त्वाची कागदपत्रें व ग्रंथ 
उपलब्ध झाले. नांदेडच्या शेष घराण्यावरील माहितीचा संशोधनात्मक लेख महामहोपाध्याय 
पोतदार अभिनंदन अंथांत ( Commemoration Volume ) मीं छिहिला आहे. त्यावरून 
नांदेडच्या मूळ रोष घराण्याची माहिती किती प्रयत्नपूर्वक जमविली आहे याची आपणांस कल्पना 
करतां येईल. सुप्रसिद्ध शेष घराणे पुढे काशीस ( Benares ), स्थाईक झालें. विधेच्या क्षेत्रांत 
कृष्ण पंडित दोष प्रभति अनेक शेष पंडितांनी बनारसला अलोकिक कीर्ति संपादन केळी घ 
ब्याकरणपीठ ( School of grammar ) काशीस कायम केलें, तें मूळ घराणेहि गोदाकांठावरीळ 
नांदेडचे, दोष घराणे मूळ नांदेडचे कसे, qd तें काशीस कसे AS च स्थाईक mS, या घराण्यांत 
दक्षिणत नांदेड व इतर ठिकाणीं कोणकोणते विद्वान्‌ पंडित व ग्रंथकार झाले इत्यादि विविध 
माहिती पोतदार आभिनंदन ग्रंथामध्यें विद्वान्‌ वाचकांना आढळून येईल. येर्थे ज्या दोन विजापुरी 
फर्मानांचा मी परिचय करून देणार आहे di कवि वामनपेडितांच्या माहितीवर प्रकाश पाड- 
ण्याच्या दृष्टीनें किती महच्चाचां घ अपूवे आहेत त्याचें थोडे स्पष्टीकरण मी करणार आहे. कवि 
वामन पंडित अर्थात्‌ सुश्होककार वामन हे शेष घराण्यांतील होते असा पहिला उल्लेख राजाराम 
ment या संतचरिन्रकारानें आपल्या श्रीभक्तमंजरीमाळा या अंथांत १५० वर्षापूर्वी केला आहे. 
वामन हा विजापूरचा राहणारा होता, त्याचें गोत्र वासिष्ठ असून उपनाम दोष होतें. ही चरित्र- 
निदर्शक माहिती राजाराम प्रासादीनेंच आपल्या ग्रंथांत प्रथम दिली आहे’. फार्सी 
व संस्कृत पंडित म्हणून वामनाची ख्याति विजापूर बादशहाच्या दरबारांत विशेष होती व 
चामनाची ama विद्वत्ता च शहाणपण पाहून त्यास बाटवून मुसलमान करावि अशी बादशहाल 
इच्छा झाली ब वामनानें बादशहाचा थिःकार करून काशीला प्रयाण केलें इत्यादि माहितीहि 


s. चिजापुरां द्विजोदरीं। जन्मले वामन निधीरी। ज्ञान जयाचे वसिष्ठापरी । वशीष्ट 
गोत्री ते जाणा ॥३४॥ उपनाम म्हणती जन ATi बोलका तैसाचि जेवि शेष...... 
॥ ३५ ॥ बाल्यद्शेत वामन | फारशी भार्षेत अतिप्रवीण। अनेक कळा अंगें जाण। चातुर्य 
पूर्ण सकळिक ॥ ३६ ॥ तेथील aay अविचारी । पातशहा जो कां विजापूरी । छलकबुद्धि 
तयाची भारी। आवड करी वामनाची ॥ ३७॥ अति चतुर परि सोवळा । येणे नावडे 
कचेरिछा । या लागीं aaa विचार केळा । भ्रष्ट तयाला करावा म्हणूनी ॥ ३९॥ राजाराम 
प्रासादी कृत भत्तमंजरी, अध्याय ३९. 
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राजाराम प्रालादोनें आपल्या ग्रंथांत दिली आहे. राजाराम प्रासादीची सर्वच महिती विश्वसनीय 
नसली तरी तींत बराच तथ्यांश असावा ad वाटते. वामनाचे आडनांव शेष होते व 
विजापूरच्या बादशहाच्या दरबारापर्यंत त्याच्या विद्धत्तेची प्रसिद्धि व रुजुवात होती ही गोष्ट 
कागदपत्रानेहि सिद्ध होत आहे. ९७५ व ९८३ हिजरीचे, वामन ada शेषाचे जे दोन विजापुरी 
परवाने उपलब्ध आहेत त्यावरूनहि वामनार्चे घराणें कांहीं काळ विजापुरास राहात असावे 
हॅ स्पष्टपणें दिसून येतं. विजापुरी फमानांतीळ वामन अनंत दोष हा प्रसिद्ध कवि चामनाचा 
आजा होता व वामन जन्माला येण्यापूर्वीपासूनच वामनार्चे घराणे विजापूरच्या दरबारांत 
मान्यतेस चढळें होतें असा फार महत्त्वाचा शोध या कागदपत्राने लागत आहे. हा वामन 
अनंत शेष पहिल्या अली आदिलशहाच्या वेळेस विजापूरच्या महेल किताबखान्याचा म्हणजे 
Imperial Library चा curator असावा असे अनुमान करतां येतें. “ हवाला महेळ 
किताबखाना ” या उल्लेखावरून शाही कितात्रखान्याचा वामन अनंत In charge अधिकारी 
अलावा अथवा त्याच्य़ा सुद्याहिन्याची तैनात किताबखाना खात्याशी संबंधित असावी हेहि 
शक्य दिसतें. विजारपूच्या बादशहानें असार महाल, मेहतार महाळ इत्यादि सुंदर इमारती 
वांघल्या होत्या ; त्याप्रमाणेंच were किताबखाना नांवाची हि एक सुंदर इमारत विजापुरास 
असावी, कारण अली आदिलदाद्दा हा विद्याप्रेमी व ग्रंथसंग्रहालयाचा मोठा पुरस्कर्ता होता अशी 
त्याची इतिहासांत ख्याति आहे. “ हमरिकाब चाकर दिवान आला ” इत्यादि sues 
वामन अनंत शेष हा बादशहाच्या हमरिकाब म्हणजे समवेत राहणारा दरबारी पंडित होता 
ad दिसतें, याच बाददाहाच्या खास सहीने व हुकमार्ने ( His Majesty's order ) arem 
सुबारक मुख्य सुस्ताफाखान व दासोपंडत सरखेछ ( अर्थमंत्रि ) यांना लिहिण्यांत आळे कीं 
वामन अनंत बाददाहाकडे चाकरीस आले आहेत स्य ना १ माहे सफर हिजरी ९८३ व सुहूर 
सन ९७५ या दिवसापासून वार्षिक एक हजार होन मुशाहिरा ठरविळा गेला आहे. या 
फर्मानावर अनेक फार्सी व अरबी राजशिक्के आहेत. त्यांत “ नादेअरियन AMES अजायब '' 
at शियांचा प्रार्थनेंतील sata व बादशहा आणि प्रधानाचा शिक्का वगेरे महरवाचे शिक्के आहेत. 
आणि शेवटीं प्रसिद्ध सेनापति किश्वरखान याचा मुलगा सुंजमनखान महाळदार किताबखाना 
ब नारो गंगाधर हेजिव यांच्या सह्यांचे नामनिर्देश आहेत. या दोन्ही फर्मानांचे वाचन व चर्चा 
डॉ. पी. पम्‌, जोशी यांच्या लेखांत सविस्तर आछेली असल्यासुर्ळे मी यासंबंधी अधिक 
विस्ताराने लिहीत नाहीं. 


या फर्मोनावरून व शेषघराण्यासबंधीं शो घळेल्या कागदपत्रावरून सुप्रसिद्ध महाराष्ट्र कवि 
वामन पंडितांसंबंधीं जी महत्त्वाची माहिती प्रकाशांत येते त्याचा थोडक्यांत सारांश असा-- 


शेषांचे विद्यामंडित प्रसिद्ध घराणे मूळगोदातटाक नांदेडर्चे. शषघराण्याची एक शाखा 
Gan ५०० वर्षांपूर्वी नांदेडहून काशीस जाऊन कायमची स्थाईक झाळी. काशीस जाणारा 
सूळ पुरुष विप्णुपेत शेष होय, काशीच्या शेषशार्सत कृप्णपंडितादि अनेक थोर विद्वान ब अंथकार 
झाले. त्यांचा सभापति म्हणून अद्यापहि मानसन्मान आहे. दक्षिणेंत नांदेडचे शेष निरनिराळ्या 
राजांच्या आश्रयाखाळीं होते. राधामाधवविळासचंपूवरून कांहीं शेष पंडित हे छत्रपति 
श्रीशिवाजीमहाराजांचे वडील शहाजीराजे यांचे आश्रित होते असे दिसून येतें, विजापुरी पंडित 


१. काशीच्या दोषांबर On the Sheshas of Benares या मथळ्याखाली fam- 
qgu S.P. V. रंगनाथस्तामी यांनीं ५९५२ नोव्हेबरच्या Indian Antiquary Volume 
XUL मध्ये माहितीपूर्ण लेख लिहिलेला प्रसिद्ध आहे. 
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वामन अनंत शेष व त्याचा भाऊ तिसो अनंत शेष यांना आदिळशाही निजामशाही बादशहा- 
कडून इनाम जमिनी व वार्षिक सुशाहिरे होते अशीं बरींच कागदपत्रे उपलब्ध काळीं आहेत. 
रोषघराण्याचा मूळ पुरुष रामकृष्णपंत शेष. याचा काल सुमारें तेराच्या शतकाचा धरतां WES. 
रामकृष्णपतास तीन पुत्र होते, गणेशपंत, feda, व बोपाजिपंत. गणेशपंतापासून निघालेली 
शाखा हल्लीं asa आहे. विहळपंताच्या शात कवि वामन पंडित यांच्या वंशापरंपरेचा 
समावेश होतो. काशीस गळळी शाखा या तिघांपेकीं एका शाखेतील होय. 

मूळ पुरुष रामकृष्ण दोषाचा जो दुसरा मुलगा विठ्ठलपंत त्याचा gear अनंतपंत शेष 
होय. या अनंताचा मुलगा वामन अनंत हाच या विजापुरी «ula उल्लेखिलेळा व 
अळोआदिलदाहाकडून गौरविळेला दरबारी पंडित होय. हा वामन अनंत विजापूरच्या शाही 
कुतुवखान्याचा ग्रंथपाळ किंवा क्युरेटर होता, यास बादशहाकडून त्याच्या fuge एक 
हजार होत वार्षिक मुशाहिरा होता, याचा gem तानाजी पंडित होय, आणि त्याचाच पुत्र 
सुप्रसिद्द महाराष्ट्‌ कवि वामन पंडित होय. कवि वामन पंडितांना सहा ge होतीं. त्यांपैकीं 
रघुनाथ शेष हा बापाप्रमार्णेच जाडा पंडित व चांगला कति होता, या रघुनाथ दोषान भागवत 
दशम स्हुंधावर ' कृष्णकौतुकळीळा? नांवाचें दहा सगोत एक उत्कृ मराठी काव्य TAS आहे. 
कवि वामनाच्या घराण्याचा वंशवृक्ष खालीं दिला आहे, 


EX 
रामङ्ष्णपंत शेष ( नांदेड ) 
tae SRO Mir e d 
१ गणेशापत २ विठ्ठलपंत ३ बोपाजिपंत 
l | 
ada मेघनाथ 
ERA S " "Mr 
| 
वामन अनंत शेष ( विजापुरी पंडित) तिसो अनंत 
| | 
तानाजी पंडित fira पंडित 


| | 


j 9 
वामन पंडित ( सुप्रसिद्ध महाराष्ट्र कवि सुःछोककार ) 


ती | 


१ रघुनाथ ऊर्फ रघुपति शेष काळोपंत ३ श्रीधर ४ अनंत - - ५ कोणेर ६ व्यंबक 
( कष्णकौतुककर्ता ) 
संतत्ति वाराणसीत 


